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Tlie  Proprietors  of  the  European  Magazine  have  the  pleasure  to 
inforiu  the  Public  that  their  improved  Plate  of  “  Psyche,”  drawn  by 
Mr.  Corbould  from  the  Statue  executed  by  R.  VVestmacutt,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  for 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  at  Ao.  13, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  continuation  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  is  unavoidably  omitted  this 
month — it  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

We  hope  our  fair  Correspondent, “  ThishCy'  will  forgive  the  mistake 
we  made  in  her  signature;  and,  if  she  will  oblige  us  with  some  more  ot 
her  poetical  etfusions,  we  promise  to  be  sufficiently  careful. 

We  have  returned  to  our  Publisher  various  Communications  directctl 
to  their  respective  Authors. 
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MEMOIR 

ANTONIO  CANOVA, 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  PAINTED  FROM  THE  LIFE,  BY  JOHN  JACKSON,  EK}.  R.A. 
AND  ENGRAVED  BY  J.  THOMSON. 


From  the  ^reat  celebrity  of  Ca- 
n6va,  we  bad  for  some  time  been 
solicitous  of  giving  to  the  public  a 
history  of  his  life,  and  a  description 
of  those  beautiful  works  of  art,  the 
emanations  of  his  genius,  which  liave 
at  once  achieved  immortality  for  the 
artist,  and  have  revived,  in  Europe, 
a  delight  in  sculpture  as  intense  as 
that  which  is  sai«i  to  have  been  felt 
by  the  Ancients.  We  had  just  ac¬ 
quired  authentic  Memoirs  of  this 
great  man,  when  we  received  the 
unexpected  and  lamentable  account 
of  his  decease.  Few  things  can  bet¬ 
ter  attest  the  pre-eminence  of  Canbva 
than  the  rapidity  w’ith  which  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  death  has  been  con- 
vcyeil  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  most 
exalted  by  rank,  and  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  for  genius,  have  regretted 
the  catastro^e. 

Antonio  Canfiva  was  born  in  1/57, 
tit  Possagno,  a  small  village  about 
eig  ht  inues  from  Jkissano,  in  the 
Marquisate  of  Trevisano,  in  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territory.  Ills  birth  was  hum¬ 
ble,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
of  Possagno,  it  is  said,  by  placing 
U|)on  that  nobleman’s  table  a  figure 
of  a  lion,  ably  modelled  in  butter. 
—  At  fourteen,  he  made  his  first 
coup  d'essai  in  marble,  and  pro¬ 
duced  two  baskets  of  fruit,  wfiicli 
now  ornament  the  staircase  of  the 
Palazzo  Farsetti  at  Venice. — He  was 


now  patronized  by  Falier,  who  sent 
liitii  to  Vienna,  and  placed  him  as  a 
student  under  Foretti,  and  then  with 
his  nephew,  and  afterwards  latinched 
him  into  professional  life  upon  his 
own  account,  in  a  small  shop  under 
the  cloisters  of  St.  Stephano,  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  from  which  he  removed  to  the 
Traghelto  di  San  Maurizio.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  or,  as  some  say, 
fifteen,  he  produced  his  first  statue, 
a  figure  of  Eurydice,  of  about  half 
the  size  of  life,  and  executed  in  a 
species  of  soft  marble,  called  by  the 
Italians  Pietro  Dolce,  As  we  re¬ 
serve  our  remarks  upon  his  genius 
and  productions  to  the  latter  end  of 
this  Memoir,  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  present,  in  observing, 
that  his  figure  of  Eurydice  displayeil 
no  promise  of  superiority,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  no  germ  of  that  character  of 
Canova’s  genius,  which  so  decidedly 
|)crvaded  all  the  productions  of  his 
maturer  life.  His  next  effort  was 
hisOrpbeus,and  this,  with  his  Eury¬ 
dice,  are  now  in  a  villa  near  Asolo, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Treviso. 

He  was  now  adinittetl  into  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice, 
and  won  many  of  the  prizes;  and 
when  the  Cavalier  Girolamo  Zulian, 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
invited  him  to  that  city,  the  Senate 
of  Venice  granted  him  a  pension  of 
5(Mf  ducats,  as  a  reward  for  a  group 
which  he  bad  made  from  the  subject 
of  Dccdalus  and  Icarus.  It  is  said. 
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tliiit  tiH*  notire,  hestowetl  u|)(»n  fiiiii 
by  the  Venetian  Airibassador,  was  in 
consequence  of  an  earlier  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  merits  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  had  also  bestowed  upon 
him  pecuniary  favours.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  decide  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  contest,  which  men  of  rank 
frequently  maintain,  for  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  discover 
and  reward  the  incipient  genius  of 
those  who  subsequeutly  rise  to  emi¬ 
nence;  but  Canova  always  acknow¬ 
ledged,  with  gratitude,  tnat,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  received 
many  important  favours  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  then  our  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Naples.  The  Cavalier 
Zulian  commissioned  him  to  execute 
the  group  of  Theseus  and  the  Mino¬ 
taur,  ana  his  success  at  Rome  was 
decided,  although  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  for  the  first  years  oi  his 
residence  in  that  capital,  his  princi¬ 
pal  employers  were  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  acquired  the  esteem  of 
all  persons  for  his  modest,  unas¬ 
suming  manners,  and  for  his  genero¬ 
sity  to  poorer  students  of  the  Arts, 
and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
unfortunate  artists. 

In  he  executed  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  the 
celebrated  (langanelli,  and  which 
was  engraved  by  Vitolli.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  engraving,  Canova 
paid  an  extravagant  compliment  to 
the  Cavalier  Jerome  Zulian,  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
but  which  he  subsequently  thought 
pn»|M’r  to  moderate.  In  this  engrav¬ 
ing  he  takes  the  title  of  the  Sculptor 
of  Possagno,  and  tells  the  Cavalier 
Julian, — 

**  Voslre  Kono  Ic  opcrc  mic,  perchc  vos¬ 
tro  souo.” 

This  alone  will  he  considered  by 
many  as  conclusive,  that  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Zulian  family  was 
original,  and  not  secondary  to  that 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

His  next  production  was  his 
Psyche,  executed  by  the  onler  of 
Sir  H.  Rlundell.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  Apuleius,  and  represents 
Psyche  and  Cupid  recumbent.  This 
is,  unquestionably,  a  beautiful  work, 
and  if  not  the  first,  is,  at  least,  one 
of  the  most  successful  etforts  of  Ca- 
nova’s  genius.  Can6va  subsequently 


produced  a  statue  of  Psyche  stand- 
mg  and  bidding  a  butterfiy  with 
one  hand,  the  flight  of  which  Nhe 
restrains  by  gcutly  coiiipressinir 
the  wings  wdth  the  other.  'I'h,. 
figure  is  of  the  natural  size,  and 
there  is  a  fine  engraving  of  it  hy 
Bertini,  under  wliich  Can6va  has 
placed  the  following  philosophic 
lines  from  Dante: — 

“  Non  vi  accorgctc  voi  chc  iioi  siamo 
vermi 

Nati  a  formar  1' Angelica  farfalla  ?” 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  tinisli- 
ed  his  Venus  and  Adonis.  This 
group  has  been  engraved  by  Rertiiii, 
and  is  now  at  Naples ;  but  the 
winde  of  bis  works  were  executed 
in  tlic  following  order  : — 

Mary  Magdalen  weeping — A  sta¬ 
tue  of  small  size,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  Canova’s  works.  1 1  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  M.  Sommariva,  at 
Paris. 

C'upid  and  Psyche  standing— 
These  two  figures  are  of  natural 
size,  but  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
figure  of  ('upid,  which  is  made  more 
delicate  and  feminine  than  that  of 
Psyche — The  group  is  now  at  Mal- 
maison.  Can6va  executed  a  copy 
for  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Perseus,  with  the  head  of  Medu¬ 
sa  just  severed  from  tlie  body.  This 
statue  was  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Bosio,  a  painter  of  Milan  who  had 
purchaseu  it,  hut  it  afterwards  he- 
caine  the  property  of  Pius  VII.,  who 
placed  it  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
Apollo,  of  which  it  resembled  the 
contour  and  attitude,  but  tlie  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Creek  figure  deterio¬ 
rated  from  the  merits  of  the  Perseus. 
When  the  works  of  art  w  ere  restor¬ 
ed  from  the  French  by  the  Allies  in 
I8I,%  the  Apollo  resumed  its  >>ta- 
tion. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  in  ro¬ 
man  costume,  with  the  helmet  on 
his  head,  and  with  a  large  n)antlr 
covering  the  left  shoulder  and  arm. 
This  colossal  statue  w'as  modelled  in 
I7J^7»  hut  not  begun  in  marble  till 
1803,  and  the  work  was  again  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  occupation  of 
Aaples  by  the  French.  It  w'as 
eventually  finished  by  the  special 
order  of  Murat,  who  with  innrli 
magnanimity  accompanied  the  order 
by  the  observation,  that  “  it  was  a 
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nioiiiiinont  wliit'h  belon^^eil  tu  the 
history  of  the  kiiiirtlum.” 

Krenaran  atui  Daniaxenes  Athle- 
_ 'I'hese  titfures  are  of  the  na¬ 
tural  size.  They  were  dedirated  to 
('ardinal  C'onsulvi,  and*  are  now  in 
the  Vatieun. 

ilehe  pouring  out  the  nectar. 
This  (iiriiie  is  ot  the  size  of  nature, 
ami  belongs  to  the  Kiiiperor  of 
Kussia. 

Hercules  dashing  Lycas  against 
the  roek. — This  colossal  group  is 
now  at  Koine  in  the  palace  of  Tor- 
lonia  Duke  of  Hranciana. 

Napoleon,  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
irlohe,  upon  which  is  seen  a  genius 
hold  ing  a  crown  *and  a  branch  of 
-This  statue,  after  the  battle 


palm. 


of  Waterloo,  horaine  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  en¬ 
graving  of  this  statue  by  Kacciani 
was  dedicated  by  (.’anova  to  the  rc- 


piihlic  of  St.  Marino,  in  gratitude  to 
the  senate  for  having  enrolled  his 


name  amongst  their  citizens. 

Mansolcuin  of  Maria  Idiristina, 
Arch-duchess  of  Austria. — This  is 
esteeineil  one  of  the  Hnest  of  Cano- 
va’s  works,  and  is  nowin  the  church 
of  the  Augustins  at  Vicnina — The 
figure  of  ifcnelicence  was  engraved 
separately,  and  dedicatml  to  CVuint 
Verri,  the  author  of  Lrs  IK'vits 
l^omaineit,  and  ot  La  Sajiho  Itali- 
fnvf. 

The  mother  i>f  Xapoleon,  of  the 
natural  size,  'f'liis  is  an  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Agrijipi- 
na  at  the  caiiitol,  and  is  now  at 
t’hatsworth,  lieing  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Venus  Victorious. — The  goddess  is 
lying  down  and  hoMing  the  apple. 
At  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  statue, 
liord  I'awdor,  to  whom  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  engaged  I’anfiva  to  execute 
another  statue  of  a  nymph  lying  in 
a  different  attitude;  (/anova  repre¬ 
sented  the  nymph  raising  herself  to 
listen  to  the  lyre  of  love.  'I’he  sta¬ 
tue  of  Venus  Vi<  torions  is  a  like¬ 
ness  of  Pauline  Huonaparte,  Prin¬ 
cess  <»f  Korghese. 

Venus  rising  from  the  hath.  The 
form  and  position  of  the  Iw'ad  are 
ahuost  the  same  as  in  the  Venus  de 
Medicis. 

Theseus  overcoming  the  (Vntanr. 
—  Tliis  colossal  gnmp  of  two  fi¬ 


gures  was  carved  out  of  two  im-< 
niense  blocks,  or  rather  rocks  of 
niarhle,  and  was  destined  for  the 
city  of  Milan. 

The  three  (traces. — The  figuri's  of 
tills  group  arc  of  the  utmost  beauty. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bmlford. 

Ueligion  crowned  and  siirnmnd- 
ed  !>y  rays  of  glory.  The  statue  is 
holding  a  cross  and  a  shield,  on 
which  are  the  Hgures  of  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Peter  in  relief.  I'aii6vii 
offered  this  colossal  statue  to  the 
Pope,  as  a  mark  of  his  homage  and 
gratitude.  Didiculties  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  placing  of  this  sta¬ 
tue,  (/an6ya  sold  his  property,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  I'apal 
territories,  lii  his  native  country, 
he  built  a  temple  for  the  reception 
of  this  ligiire  of  religion.  The 
building  was  a  rotunda,  with  a  fron¬ 
tispiece  of  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  resein- 
hling  it  ill  every  resjiect,  except 
that  the  materials  of  the  copy  arc 
stone,  the  original  being  ot  mar¬ 
ble. 

Mars  and  Venus. — A  group  de¬ 
signed  for  his  Majesty.  OanAva 
was  very  unfortunate  with  this  sta¬ 
tue,  having  successively  found  three 
blocks  of  marble  d»*fcctive  within, 
after  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  work. 

Peace  and  thctiraces. — In  posses¬ 
sion  of  His  Majesty. 

Hector  holding  a  naked  sword. 

A  jax  seizing  his  Faiilchioii. 

An  infant  St.  .lolin. 

Polyhymnia — sitting. 

'JVrpsichore — This  statue  is  the 
property  of  C'oiint  Suminariva,  at 
Paris. 

A  winged  figure  of  Peace  tramp¬ 
ling  upon  a  Serpent— In  the  right 
hand  is  a  branch  of  olive,  and  in 
the  left,  a  sceptre — Upon  the  pe¬ 
destal  is  engraved  Peace  of  Ano, 
iHdd.  Peace  of  (Jainadsgy,  IH(M. 
Peace  of  Predcrickscham,  IH(19. 
'I’he  statue  is  the  property  of  Uoiint 
Komanzoff. 

C/oncord — a  resemblance  of  Ma¬ 
ria  liouisa.  'Phe  tignre  is  seateil, 
and  hohling  a  4ceptre  and  a  discus. 

Piety.— .V  figure  enveloped  with 
veils, and  herliandsjoined, hutsolely 
by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

(lenfleness. — A  female  figure  seat- 
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p<i,  the  likeness  of  Le^)lclina  Peter- 
hazy  Lichtenstein.  There  is  a  se¬ 
cond  female  finfure  also  seated. 

A  female  Dancer,  supported  by 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Paris  presentinf^f  the  Apple.~‘ 
These  two  statues  were  formerly  at 
Malmaison.  They  are  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Two  Dancers  (females)  of  the  na¬ 
tural  size,  one  holding  the  cymbals, 
and  the  other  a  crown. 

A  Statue  of  Washington — design¬ 
ed  for  the  hall  of  the  senate  of  South 
Carolina.  The  individuality  of  this 
great  man  is  lost  by  Can6va*8  attir¬ 
ing  him  in  a  roman  costume. 

A  Mausoleum  ordered  W  the 
Marchioness  of  Santa  Crux,  for  her 
daughter,  but  containing  now  both 
the  parent  and  child.  Inscribed 
upon  the  tomb  is  the  simple  and 
affecting  epitaph  mater  infelicissima 
Jiliee  et  sibi. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Alfieri,  with 
the  figure  of  Italy  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  this  celebrated  genius. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Volpato,  with 
a  representation  of  Can6va  himself 
weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  friend. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Count  Souza, 
Portuguese  Ambassador  at  Rome — 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
of  liord  Nelson  ;  and  finally,  a  ceno¬ 
taph  to  the  memory  of  John  Fallieri, 
a  senator  of  Venice. 

Can6va  likewise  executed  a  colos¬ 
sal  statue  of  himself,  and  a  figure  of 
a  horse  larger  than  any  now  extant. 
He  had  modelled  for  this  horse  a 
colossal  figure  of  Napoleon,  looking 
backwards,  which,  said  the  artist, 
**  is  a  proof  that  he  is  the  first  of  all.” 
Murat  appropriated  this  equestrian 
statue  to  himself ;  and  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  subsequently  designed  it 
for  iiis  own  figure,  but  it  appears 
destined  to  bear  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

We  believe  we  have  given  a  com- 
Icte  list  of  this  artistes  works.  In 
798,  and  1799,  Canova  visited  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  and  in  1802,  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  at  the  invitation 
of  Huonaparte,  then  first  Consul : 
at  this  time  he  executed  the  colossal 
bust  of  Napoleon.  In  1815,  he 
was  sent  to  France  with  the  title 
of  Ambassador  of  the  Pope,  his  sole 
object,  however,  was  to  superintend 
the  restoration  of  the  monuments  of 


art  to  the  different  Italian  states* 
an  office  which  he  executed  slrictly 
to  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  This 
work  of  restitution  completed, 
visited  this  country,  ana  received 
from  the  Prtnee  Regent  a  snuffbox, 
richly  set  in  diamonds.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with 
honour  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke 
—the  Pope  constituted  him  prefect 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  conferred  upon 
him'  the  honor  of  knighthood,  after¬ 
wards  created  him  Marquis  d’lschia, 
with  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
(roman)  crowns.  Finally,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1816,  the  Pope,  in 
council,  enrolled  his  name  in  the 
book  of  the  capitol.  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
October  last,  Can6va  repaired  to 
Venice,  being  extrepiely  ill.  He 
alighted  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Antonio  Francesconi,  but  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  ascend 
the  staircase.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  he  was  seized  with  violent 
vomitings,  which  were  succeeded  by 
convulsions.  His  friend,  Councel- 
lor  Aglietti,  now  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  communicate  to  him  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death.  He  received  the 
news  with  firmness — ordered  that 
his  body  might  be  buried  at  his 
native  town  of  Possagno,  and  that 
his  heart  might  be  deposited  at  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  of  whicn  he 
was  the  President.  He  lingered 
until  the  12th  of  October,  and,  at 
forty-four  minutes  past  eight  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  he  breathed 
his  last.  A  cast  was  taken  of  his 
countenance,  and  oi\Wednes4lay  the 
14th  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
cathedral  of  st.  Marks,  attended  by 
the  Governor  of  Venice,  and  the 
President  and  Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  public  authorities,  and  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Padua. 
The  body  was  placed  upon  a  tem¬ 
porary  cenotapli;  a  funeral  dirge 
was  then  performed,  and,  the  body 
being  removed  to  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  oration 
was  pronounced  over  it  by  his  friend. 
Count  Cic^nara,  President  of  the 
Society.  The  next  day  he  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  patriarchal  church  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Venice,  and  the  following 
inscription  was  engraved  to  his  me¬ 
mory  ; — 
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Memoir  of  CoMora, 


In  Front  of  the  Cenotaph  placed  in  the  Save, 


aou 


Over  the  Door  of  the  Chnreh, 

ANTONIO  CANOVA 
Sculptoriiiii  Maximo  ^ 
Ad  Propagationem  Vcneti  Nominis 
Nato 

I  n  V eiiftonim  Sinu 
Nnprrrimo  Extinrto 
Fuims  et  Lacrymap. 


En  Exuvia*  Mortales 
Antonii  Canova* 

Qui  Princes  Artium  Solcmnitcr 
Renuntiatiis 

8calpri  Sui  Miracula  Per  Europam 
Et  Ultra  Atlanticum  Marc 
Di  If  ad  it 

Qui  a  Magnis  Regibus 
Pra*coniis  Honoribus  Praciniis  Adactus 
.Nunquam  liiimana*  Sortis 
Immemor  Extitit 
Quotquot  Estis  Pulcbri  Rcrtiq. 
Amatores 

Pias  Prcces  adTumulum  Fundite. 


On  the  Left-hand  Side, 

Tanta  In  £o  Amplitudo  Ingenii  Ac  Vis 
UtQuum 

In  Simulacris  EffingendU 
Ad  Phidiae  Lauueni 
Consensu  Omnium  Pervcnissct 
Picturani 

Per  Otiuin  Excolendo 
Maximoruni  Artiticum  Pracstantiam 
Fere  Assequcretuni. 


Teinplum 

Quod  In  Possanei  Clivu 
fncredibili  Sumptu 
Deo  Opt.  Max. 
Extruendum  Curabat 
Suae  In  Religionem  Observantiic 
Erga  Patriam  Charitatis  Eximiic 
In  Architectura  Exccllcntiac 
Ingens  Arguuientum. 


Behind  the  Cenotaph, 


Si  qua  Pietas  Fides 
Effusa  In  Egeros  Beneficientia 
Morum  Siiavitas 
Et  in  Summo  Gloriae  Fastigio 
Modestia  Incomparabilis 
Fatoruin  Ordinem  Morari  Possent 
Jam  Non  Te  Antoni 
Anima  Sanctissima 
Inopinato  Funere  Sublatum 
Nunc  Veneti  Tui 
Mox.  Roma  Et  Uni  versus  Orbis 
Luctu  Mferore 
Prosequerentur. 


On  the  Right-hand  Side. 
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Memoir  of  Canoea, 
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Can6va*s  fine  talents  were  en- 
lianced  by  bis  virtues,  and  tbe  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  bis  disposition.  He  was 
modest  and  unassnmiiijj^ ;  candid  and 
sincere;  disinterested  and  benevo¬ 
lent,  in  the  extreme.  He  was  free 
from  petty  professional  jealousies, 
and  equal^  free  from  national  vanity 
and  preiuuice.  He  had  studied  from 
the  Italian  models,  and  particularly 
from  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
— These  he  held  up  as  the  perfection 
of  art ;  but  when  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Eljfrin  Marbles,  his  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind  soared  above  all  his 
former  prepossessions,  and  national 
partialities ;  and,  alive  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  these  surprising  monuments 
of  Greece,  he  at  once  pronounced 
that  they  would  infallibly  throw  all 
other  antique  statuary  and  sculpture 
into  comparative  disrepute. 

Can6va*s  attempts  at  painting  are 
said  to  have  been  abortive.  As  a ' 
sculptor,  his  genius  reached  the  cor¬ 
rect  and  b«*autiful  rjither  than  the 
sublime.  He  had  not  formed  his 
early  studies  in  the  severe  school  of 
Grecian  art ;  fancy  and  an  elegant 
imagination  pervade  his  works,  and 
it  is  singular,  that,  although  he  was 
acutely  sensible  to  all  tne  softer 
emotions  and  tender  sympathies  of 
life,  he  never  made  any  figure  which 
can  be  cited  as  an  example,  or  even 
an  attempt  at  the  pathetic.  Can6va 
had  no  rival,  and  it  is,  at  least,  pre¬ 
mature,  to  oppose  to  him  an  artist 
so  little  known  to  Europe  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  Thorvaldsen,  the  sculptor  of 
Copenhagen.  All  comparisons,  be¬ 
tween  Can6va  and  our  own  cele¬ 
brated  artists,  are  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  different  schools  in  which 
they  respectively  excel. 

Can6vii*8  genius  was  not  precoce, 
and  his  first  works  not  only  did  not 
afford  any  promise  of  future  excel¬ 
lence,  but  tney  did  not  display  any 
of  that  character  of  mind  which  is 
so  decidedly  stamped  upon  his  ma- 
turer  productions.  His  two  baskets 
of  fruit  were  certainly  finished  in 
an  elaborate  manner  for  a  boy  of 
fourteen ;  his  next  work,  Euryaice, 
was  without  any  decided  character, 
and  of  little  merit;  and  his  Orpheus 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  produc¬ 
tion,  even  for  a  student.  His  Dae¬ 
dalus  and  Icarus  was  esteemed  a 
tame  imitation  of  a  bad  model  inju¬ 
diciously  selected.  The  cast  from 


this  group  was  preserved  by  C'anova 
in  his  gallery,  whether  from  any 
esteem  for  it  we  do  not  know,  hut  ft 
certainly  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  to  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  The  com- 
position  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  is  but  indifferent,  hut 
the  fine  head  of  the  old  man  offering 
the  bust  of  the  Pope  was  a  decided 
ray  of  his  awakened  genius.  Ili$ 
next  work,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  was 
graceful,  but  it  betrayed  labour  and 
study — faults  from  which  all  his 
subsequent  works  were  free.  Psyche 
standing,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
Mary  Magdalen  followed  in  sue-’ 
cession ;  this  last  statue  is  one  of 
the  happiest  productions  of  Can6- 
va’s  chissel.  His  next  work,  Cu¬ 
pid  and  Psyche  sta'nding,  had  the 
unpardonable  fault  of  Cupid’s  figure 
being  more  delicate  than  that  of  the 
female.  His  Perseus,  with  the  head 
of  Medusa,  was  always  undervalued 
by  its  having  been  destined  to  re¬ 
place  the  Apollo  Bolvidere,  after 
that  antique  had  been  carried  to 
Paris  by  Buonaparte.  His  Athletes, 
Krengan  and  Oaiiiaxenes,  never 

firoduced  much  effect  upon  the  pub¬ 
ic.  His  Hebe  has  been  justly  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  Europe.  His  statue  of 
the  Mother  of  Napoleon  is  a  noble 
work;  it  carries  in  it  a  conviction 
of  its  being  a  correct  likeness  of  the 
individual,  and  yet  bears  that  stamp 
of  mighty  power  which  would  lead 
the  beholder  to  mistake  it  for  a 
work  of  high  imagination,  were  you 
not  acquainted  witn  the  exalted  niiiid 
and  character  of  her  whom  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  represent.  It  is  beyond 
our  limits,  however,  to  indulge  in 
criticism  upon  each  individual  work 
of  this  great  man.  If  wc  cannot 
give  him  the  fame  of  a  Phidias, 
u  Praxitiles,  or  even  of  a  Michael 
Angelo,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
he  18  destined  to  occupy  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  line  of  great 
masters.  He  had  beauties  peculiarly 
his  own ;  for  grace  of  posture  and  of 
action,  for  that  perfection  of  parts 
and  harmony  of  union  which  pro¬ 
duce -the  effect  of  loveliness,  and 
for  that  animation  which  deludes  us 
into  a  belief  of  reality,  his  nyninhs 
are  unrivalled ;  they  create  what 
may  be  called  a  chaste  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  and  revive  in  the  mind  some 
of  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets. 


THE  TRA<JIC  DRAMA. 


The  Drama,  from  irs  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  heroic  days  of  ancient 
<lr»*ere,  down  to  the  present  era, 
has  occupied  more  attention  than 
any  other  department  of  literature, 
1%'  ^reat  productions  of  Hesiod, 
of  Herodotus,  of  Thucydides,  or 
even  the  Father  of  Poetry,  the  im¬ 
mortal  Homer,  attracted  a  less  power¬ 
ful  attention  than  the  tra^enies  of 
Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  etfu- 
sians  of  the  pathetic  Euripides,  or 
the  comedies  of  the  licentious  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  the  more  chaste  and 
elegfant  Menander.  This  was  to  he 
accounted  for  by  their  embody in^ 
feelings,  which  were  at  issue  with 
the  deepest  sensations  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  publicity  of  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  the  assembled  mul- 
tituvle  on  representation.  History 
ind  poetry  have  to  make  their  way 
in  the  solitude  of  leisure,  and  the 
silence  of  the  closet ;  they  form 
their  impressions,  not  so  much  hy 
striking'  on  the  senses,  and  acting^ 
on  the  passions,  as  by  beings  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  jud»rment,  and  agree¬ 
ing  with  our  feelings.  The  Drama, 
though  it  demands  to  be  censured 
in  judgment,  awakes  the  senses  to 
jmfge.  It  addresses  itself  to  thou- 
sanns,  who  come  with  feelings  too 
strongly  excitetl  for  mere  sober  nar¬ 
ration,  or  beautiful  imagery,  and 
which  require  to  he  sustained  hy 
powerful  and  continued  incident 
and  action.  If  the  author  flag,  or 
the  actor  prove  unequal,  the  spirits 
of  the  auditory  become  cold  and 
languid ;  the  tension  of  interest  re¬ 
quirt's  to  he  supported  to  the  last, 
and  the  crowded  audience  to  he 
dismissed  with  feelings  too  much 
warmed  for  discrimination,  and  too 
rapturous  for  the  niceties  of  critical 
coldness  or  reproof. 

In  Ancient  Greece,  the  Drama  had 
its  coininencement  in  religion :  the 
Peast  of  the  Goat,  the  Song  of  the 
Vintage,  and  the  Hymns  in  Honour 
of  Bacchus,  sung  hy  the  rustic  re¬ 
vellers,  who  appeared  with  their 
facw  stained  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
*hew  the  humility  of  its  origin. — 
•It  was  enlarged  by  the  dark  genius 
of  the  terrible  I^schylus,  and  the 
dirine  Sophoedes,  and  those  harrow- 
*ng  representations  brought  forward, 
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which  appalled  the  audience^  in  the 
presages  of  fate,  the  presence  of  the 
furies,  and  the  aw’ful  visitations  of 
the  gods.  To  them  siu'cecded  the 
mournful  ami  temler  Euripides,  less 
terrible  in  his  imagery,  hut  with 
more  of  nature  ;  lofty  hymns,  io 
honour  of  the  gods,  mixed  with  the 
chorus,  wliich  intimated  the  moral 
of  the  play,  and  instructed  and 
warned  the  beholders.  The  Altar 
to  the  Divinity,  which  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  supported  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  performance,  and  gave 
solemnity  to  the  representation. — 
The  interest  excited  in  Greece  by 
these  exhibitions  was  intense;  in 
this  colder  climate,  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  civilization,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  actors  on  an  immense 
stage,  disguised  with  masks,  formed 
ut  the  mouth  like  trumpets  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  voice,  and  ele¬ 
vated  on  the  lofty  buskin  to  super¬ 
natural  stature,  could,  from  tiieir 
want  of  resemblance  to  any  thing 
like  human  life,  create  neither  in¬ 
terest  nor  elfect ;  hut  in  Greece,  in 
those  days  of  mythology  and  heroic 
daring,  the  impression  wasdiHerent. 
In  that  delightful  climate,  the  vast 
theatre,  whose  roof  was  the  cloud¬ 
less  heavens,  was  crowded  with  spec¬ 
tators,  who  sate  whole  days  at  its 
lengthened  representations.  They 
were  delighted  to  see  embodied  be¬ 
fore  them  the  resemblance  of  Her¬ 
cules,  of  Theseus,  of  those  victors 
and  heroes  who  had  become  immor¬ 
tal  hy  their  valour,  and  lived  in  the 
songs  and  annals  of  their  country. 
They  looked  on  their  attendance  as 
a  worship  due  to  these,  their  great 
progenitors,  and  grateful  to  their 
divinities,  as  a  sacrifice  offered  at 
their  shrine.  In  Greece,  the  pr^ 
fession  of  an  actor  carried  witn  it 
respect,  and  honour,  and  reward ; 
the  generals  and  w'arriors  who  com¬ 
manded  in  their  armies,  and  their 
fleets,  often  appeared  after  on  their 
stage;  it  was  consecrated  by  the 
incense  of  religion,  and  supported 
by  the  fervour  of  popular  venera¬ 
tion.  So  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people. to 
it,  that  one  of  their  historians  re¬ 
lates,  that,  on  the  fatal  intelligence 
arriving  at  Athens  of  the  disastrous 
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failure  of  an  expedition  ai^ainst  Mes¬ 
sina  in  Sicily,  at  a  moment  when 
the  people  were  assembled  at  the 
theatre,  and  when,  independent  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  country, 
each  individual  almost  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  then  present  had  to  mourn 
a  relative  or  a  friend ;  they  dis¬ 
dained  to  quit  their  seats,  or  retire 
from  the  theatre,  but  spread  their 
cloaks  in  mournful  silence  l)efore 
their  faces,  and  then  desired  the  re¬ 
presentation  to  go  on. 

llie  power  and  influence  of  Peri¬ 
cles,  in  latter  days,  was  preserved 
almost  as  much  by  the  large  sums 
devoted  by  him  to  the  support  of 
the  theatre,  as  by  his  victories  in 
the  Archipelago,  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  or  the  spoils  of  those  triumphs 
\vhich  he  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  those  works  of 
immortal  art  and  genius  with  which 
he  embellishsd  Athens,  and  which 
have  handed  his  name  to  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  It  is  true,  that  when 
wealth  and  corruption  had  brought 
effeminacy  and  slavery  into  Greece, 
and  virtue  and  valour  w’ere  nearly 
no  more,  that  the  theatre  became 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  ener¬ 
vation  and  luxury.  The  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  were  directed  to 
slander  and  ridicule  every  thing 
that  still  survived  of  patriotism  or 

{)uhlic  virtue  in  Athens  ;  and  its  in- 
labitants  are  reproached  by  Demos¬ 
thenes,  in  one  of  his  imperishable 
orations,  for  bein^  found  crowned 
with  garlands  within  its  walls,  when 
the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  were 
triumphing  throughout  Greece,  and 
carrying  conquest  and  dominion  to 
their  very  gates.  But  with  the  slavery 
of  Greece  came  on  tlie  slavery  of 
genius  also;  and  on  becoming  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
reign  of  the  Drama  departed  alto- 
etiier.  To  the  tragic  poets  and 
istorians  of  former  nays  succeeded 
a  race  of  miserable  sopliists,  and  the 
product  of  a  frail  and  false  philo¬ 
sophy. 

On  the  Greek  Drama  itself,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dw'ell  shortly,  to 
account  why,  possessed  as  it  is  of 
all  the  splendour  of  diction  and  the 
beauty  of  poetry,  praised  by  the 
profoundest  scholars  and  the  ablest 
critics,  if  yet  never  could  he  popular 
on  any  modern  stage.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  ancient  tragedy  is  its  endless 


mythologv  ;  which,  though  then  he. 
held  by  tlie  majority  with  awe  and 
veneration,  could  scarcely  now  afford 
a  theme  for  the  youngest  school-hov, 
and  would  be  ridiculous  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  modern  tragedy.  What, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Gihlmn, 
was  even  in  that  day  view'ed  by  con¬ 
temporary  philosophers  with  cold 
and  scrutinizing  scepticism,  would 
now  he  beheld  w’ith  incredulous  dis¬ 
dain.  The  mythology  ofthe  Ancients, 
always  at  war  WMth  sober  reason,  was 
deeply  at  issue  w'ith  morality  beside. 
I'hose  beings,  whom  their  fancy  had 
raised  to  a  rank  of  supernatural 
power,  they  yet  represented  as  pos-* 
sessed  of  passions,  and  stained  with 
crimes,  which  on  earth  would  he 
visited  with  execration  and  horror. 
They  are  all  drawn  as  darkly  ma¬ 
lignant,  meanly  vindictive,  and  jea¬ 
lous  to  the  last  degree  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  privileges  of  sacrifice  and 
worship.  Always  present,  either 
visibly  or  invisibly,  they  constitute 
the  great  material  of  the  Drama, 
presenting  characters,  which,  as 
mortals,  we  should  he  sure  to  exe¬ 
crate,  and  which,  as  divinities,  only 
excite  in  us  deeper  abhorrence  and 
detestation.  If  one  dark  and  over- 
pow'ering  impression  of  the  power 
of  those  deities  (abstracted  for  a 
moment  from  their  benevolence  and 
justice)  w’ere  the  result  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  kind,  the  grandeur 
of  that  impression  might,  in  some 
degree,  atone  for  its  falsity  an<l  im¬ 
morality.  But  nothing  like  this 
awful  singleness  of  effect  can  follow 
the  exhibition  of  Greek  tragedy. 
The  gods  appear  with  passions  de¬ 
based  far  below'  mortals;  in  power, 
and  its  exercise,  as  far  and  fatally 
above  them;  in  their  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  there  is  all  the  littleness  of 
mortality  amongst  them,  and  their 
hatred  to  each  other  appears  heavier, 
if  possible,  than  that  they  delight  to 
heap  upon  their  human  victims.— 
One  final  remark  may  be  necessary 
on  the  Greek  Drama,  founded  like 
the  preceding  ones,  on  that  false 
and  licentious  mythology,  which 
forms  its  entire  essence.  There  is 
no  view  w’e  can  take  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  amidst  its  various 
miseries,  more  appalling  than  that, 
in  which  it  is  denied  all  the  comforts 
of  conscious  virtue,  and  all  the  con¬ 
solations  of  future  happiness  and 
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reTvard.  The  deities  of  the  Greek 
mythology  and  Drama  are  so  intent 
on  spreadinjf  universal  wretchedness 
around  them,  and  aggravating  all* 
the  endurance  of  human  existence, 
that  they  appear  neither  to  have 
thought  nor  inclination  to  give  their 
favourites  or  victims  a  hope  or  pros¬ 
pect  from  futurity.  Around  the  hap¬ 
less  personages  of  that  Drama,  all  is 
suffering,  all  beyond  obscurity  and 
darkness,  presenting  to  the  despair¬ 
ing  mind  a  moral  desert,  without 
one  green  spot  to  cheer  or  enliven, 
or  even  the  deception  of  a  mirage, 
to  allure,  for  a  moment,  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  seduction. 

Home,  that  adopted  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  and  religion  of  Greece,  gnd  form¬ 
ed  her  philosophers  and  poets  on 
her  model,  did  not  as  warmly  adopt 
and  revive  her  Drama:  dominion  and 
conquest  were  the  Koman  principles, 
and  to  these  they  thought  the  com¬ 
bats  of  gladiators  and  the  bloody 
exhibitions  of  the  Circus  better 
suited.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca, 
the  works  of  Plautus,  and  the  come¬ 
dies  of  Terence,  formed  on  the  model 
of  Menander,  may  be  cited  as  in¬ 
stances  that  the  Drama  flourished 
and  was  cherished  in  Rome;  but 
these  exceptions  amid  the  current 
of  centuries  only  prove  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  among  the  Romans  it  ne¬ 
ver  found  a  genial  soil.  The  trage¬ 
dies  of  Seneca,  even  now,  arc  little 
known,  and  in  Rome  were  never  po¬ 
pular.  The  works  of  Plautus  sel¬ 
dom  appeared  on  the  stage,  and, 
though  the  comedies  of  Terence 
were  more  familiar  to  the  people, 
they  never  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
change  the  general  taste  and  feeling 
for  other  exhibitions.  The  great 
Homan  actor,  Roscius,  the  friend  of 
Pompey  and  the  first  Patricians  in 
Home,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  celebrity  attendant  on 
histrionic  genius,  and  the  eminence 
H  was  sure  to  attain.  But  though 
a  few  of  the  enlightened  citizens, 
educated  in  the  arts  and  philosophy 
of  Greece,  were  able  to  prize  that 
distinguislied  portion  of  its  earliest 
literature,  and  to  give  dne  merit  and 

firotection  to  the  actor  who  gave  it 
ife  and  being  on  the  Roman  stage, 
yet  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
of  that  vast  city,  or  tiie  great  capi¬ 
tals  spread  throughout  the  empire, 
any  thing  but  favourable  to  its 


growth  or  display ;  to  them  the  dv- 
ing  gladiator,  feu  on  succulent  herbs 
that  his  blood  on  each  wound  might 
flow  more  freely,  was  an  object  of 
far  more  interest.  The  bloody  com¬ 
bats  of  wild  beasts  within  the  arena 
of  the  Circus,  or  a  nauinachia,  a  sea 
fight,  awakened  far  deeper  feelings. 
'Ine  licentious  populace  of  Rome, 
fed  with  the  measures  of  Africa, 
were  cruel  and  sanguinary  ;  and 
though  Nero  attired  as  a  singer, 
amid  his  appalling  atrocities,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  theatre  and  souglit  in 
that  garb  for  popular  applause ;  the 
presence  of  the  savage  Cominodus 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  animals  by  his  mooned  arrows, 
were  more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  a  Roman  populace,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  louder  expressions  of 
triumph  and  approbation. 

With  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium,  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  Drama  did  not  follow ;  with 
an  eastern  capital  oriental  manners 
and  customs  (long  prevailing)  were 
also  adopted.  Ijie  freedom  of  the 
Drama  seems  unsuited  to  Asiatic  ty* 
ranny  and  debasement,  and  China 
appears  to  be  almost  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  Asia  where  any  representation 
ot  the  kind  was  known  to  prevail. 
In  Constantinople  the  vast  Hippo¬ 
drome  and  its  chariot  races  supersed¬ 
ed  all  other  popular  exhibitions — 
there  were  originated  those  factions 
distinguished  by  their  respective 
emblems  of  green  or  blue,  which 
divided  the  feelings  of  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and  subscouently  carried  fac¬ 
tion  and  bloodslied  through  every 
ouartcr  of  Byzantium.  It  was  in  the 
free  ages  of  Greece  that  the  Drama 
had  its  origin,  and  that  its  sublimcst 
efforts  were  matured,  and  it  fell  with 
the  liberties  of  the  country  which 
had  raised  and  strengthened  it ;  Ro¬ 
man  freedom  had  ceased  for  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  western  capital  was 
deserted ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  empire  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  brought  with  it  little  of 
science  or  of  genius.  Greece  and 
Byzantium  both  were  debased  under 
a  succession  of  oriental  despots,  and 
contained  little  at  the  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire  lieyond  a  crowd  of 
trembling  slaves,  incapable  alike  of 
virtue  or  of  science:  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet 
II.  and  the  sabre  of  his  savage 
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jaDiHsarieit  was  extinfifuisfuHi  the  last 
spark  of  eastern  literature  and  ge¬ 
nius — they  fell  with  Paleolovus  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  city,  lurkish 
despotism  is  like  the  blight  of  hea¬ 
ven,  whicli  witliers  all  beneath  its 
intluence;  virtue  and  science  and 
freedom  all  perish  together  wherever 
its  fatal  and  destructive  fury  is  known 
to  prevail ;  the  first  act  of  the 
barbarian  Mahomet  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  art  by  a  blow  of 
his  battle-axe,  and  his  savage  fol- 
low'ers  were  found  breaking  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  tine  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  in  pursuit,  as  they 
alled^ed,  of  hidden  treasure  beneath : 
while  all  lufside  has  been  progressive 
in  Euroue,  Turkish  ferocity  and  ifl^- 
imrance  nave  shmd  still — their  know¬ 
ledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
mystified  jargon  of  the  fraudulent 
Koran,  that  code  upon  whose  inspi¬ 
ration  the  fanatic  Omar  destroyed 
the  Alexandrian  library,  and  ^ave  to 
the  baths  and  furnaces  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  city  those  inestimable  treasures 
of  philosophy  and  science  which  the 
regrets  of  jwsterity  liavc  been  una¬ 
ble  to  redeem.  Should  Greece, 
which  has  at  length  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  infidel,  and  raised  its 
cross  in  the  front  of  battle,  succeed 
in  the  ^reat  and  lioly  strugg'le,  and 
the  crescent  be  trampled  to  the  earth, 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
people  and  the  achievement  of  their 
liberties,  the  reign  of  science  and 
the  Drama  would  a^ain  revive. 

The  Greeks  are  known  to  have  a 
taste  for  luxury  and  refinement.  The 
l)eautiful  picture  given  by  the  first 
poet  of  our  day  of  a  Grcidan  festi¬ 
val,  in  one  of  its  now  lonely  and  de¬ 
solate  isles,  is  but  a  portrait,  with 
that  richness  of  colouring  which  im¬ 
mortal  genius  gives  to  every  thing 
its  fairy  finger  touches,  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  eniovnients  of  the  retired 
and  hapless  iSciotes,  before  Turkish 
desolation  had  printed  her  shores 
with  blood,  and  made  a  sepulchre 
of  her  once  heauteous  plains — there 
luxury  and  refinement  held  their 
iieaoehil  reign  before  the  fell  bar¬ 
barian  burst  upon  them;  the  song  of 
the  iioet  resounded  to  the  lyre,  and 
the  nance  of  her  maidens  spoke  joy 
and  happiness,  until  the  spoiler 
came — until  her  sons  were  cloven 
down  by  the  scymitars  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  moslems,  and  her  daughters 
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dragged  from  amid  the  bloml  of 
their  fathers  to  drug  the  markets  of 
Constantinople,  and  stock  the  hareuis 
of  their  murderers  throughout  Asia! 

If  in  Greece  and  the  eastern  (mu- 
pire  the  Drama  and  Science  fell  with 
the  extinction  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pemlence,  Rome  and  the  western 
portion  were  visited  by  the  same 
calamity  in  the  swarm  of  barbarians, 
Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  Loiuhards, 
and  others,  who  burst  like  a  torrent 
on  Italy  and  the  surrounding  couii. 
tries,  sweeping  away  in  the  inuiidH- 
tion  every  trace  of  civilization  be¬ 
fore  them — a  long  dark  night  of. 
ignorance  throughout  Europe  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  was  not  until  tlie  middle 
ages  that  the  Drama,  which  owed  in 
Greei'c  its  origin  tp  religion,  was 
indebted  to  the  same  cause  for  its 
revival  in  Eutojk*.  'I’he  monks,  wlio 
then  possessed  the  only  limited  share 
of  learning  in  existence,  anxious 
to  impress  the  truths  of  religion  on 
their  fiearers,  or  to  break  through 
the  unvarying  gloom  of  conventual 
dullness,  brought  forward  dramatic 
pieces  illustrative  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion — these  moralities  were 
tlie  rude  form  in  which  the  Drama 
re-appeared  —  like  the  Grecian  re¬ 
presentations  to  which  they  had  a 
faint  resemblance,  they  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  open  air,  and  their  plots, 
if  any  they  possessed,  and  their  dia¬ 
logue  were  founded  on  some  miracle 
or  mystery  of  the  faith  their  aiitliors 
professed,  and  were  anxious  to  in¬ 
culcate.  In  this  way  was  earlv  pro¬ 
duced  by  St.  Augustine  a  Drama 
called  Christos  Pascon,  or,  the  Suf¬ 
fering  Christ;  and  pieces  of  the 
same  description  by  St.  Gregory 
and  others  ;  nut  it  was  soon  found, 
even  in  that  age,  by  these  indefati¬ 
gable  authors  of  ronversion,  that 
their  exertions  had  failed,  in  dra¬ 
matizing  the  scenes  of  the  Bible,  or 
even  the  legends  of  their  saints  they 
took  from  their  sanctity  and  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  to  form  dialogues  tor  represen¬ 
tation  they  were  obliged  to  mingle 
*  colloquial  language,  and  every  day 
occurrence  with  the  sublimest  re¬ 
cords  of  their  religion  and  the  deep¬ 
est  suffering  of  their  holiest  martyrs; 
they  found  that  what  they  bad  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  was  not  esteemed, 
and  that  what  was  venerated  when 
wrapped  in  awful  mystery  was  di^ 
regarded  the  moment  it  ap|wajcd 
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shrouded  in  a  le&s  iinpobini(  ^arb ; 
their  representations  wanteu  dignity 
;iiid  their  morality  was  without  ei- 
feet. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
whieh  treated  so  momentous  a 
change  throu^liout  Europe  and  in 
Rutland  in  particular,  when  men’s 
luiiids  were  heated  by  all  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  controversy,  ami  every  de¬ 
partment  t>f  literature  w'as  seized 
on  and  exhausted  in  pouring*  out  the 
stores  of  acrimony  and  contention, 
the  Drama,  among  the  rest,  w'us 
one  of  those  engines  seized  on  by 
the  reformers,  and  its  thunders 
sought  to  be  turned  against  those 
who  had  revived  it.  Rayle  and 
others  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
that  singular  department  of  literary 
controversy ;  their  comedies,  as  they 
were  termed,  framed  from  the  iUble, 
and  proceeding  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis  down  to  the  very  peritMl  of 
Gospel  revelation,  were  clothed  in 
the  dark  garments  of  Calvinistic 
theology,  and  presented  to  audiences 
who,  with  pious  patience,  sat  out  the 
representation  through  all  the  stages 
from  man’s  temptation  and  original 
sin  down  to  his  redemption  by  an 
Almighty  Sufferer.  In  their  pro¬ 
gress  were  exhibited  characters 
which  it  would  now  be  deemed  hlas- 
pJumious  to  attempt  to  personify, 
and  impious  to  bring  forwaxd  in 
any  scenic  representation,  it  is 
strange  to  reflect  that  even  in  such 
an  age  such  subjects  and  characters 
could  be  selci'ited  for  dramatic  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  is  true  that  these  sorts  of 

filays  were  then  ofteiier  brought 
brward  in  the  palaces  of  bishops 
aud  the  halls  of  colleges  than  in 
regular  theatres  ;  like  Uic  mysteries 
and  moralities  which  preceded  them, 
they  Lave  been  detended  on  the 
ground  that  they  taught  the  great 
truths  of  religion  to  men  who  bad 
not,  or  could  not  then  read  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  but  it  was  impossible  the  sub¬ 
lime  truths  of  holy  w'rit  could  be 
respected  in  that  garb.  Incidents 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  Jeu'isli 
bistory,  in  themselves  most  licen¬ 
tious,  were  brought  forward,  wliich 
bad  been  handed  down  by  the  sacred 
writers,  not  as  examples  to  follow', 
but  as  instances  of  individual  wick¬ 
edness  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  aud  a  warning  to  all 
others  to  avoid  ;  tales  such  as  these 


arrayed  in  dramatic  garb  served 
only  to  inflame,  in  place  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  great  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  they  taught  only  impiety 
and  gritssiiess;  and  tlic  sacred  names 
attaclied  to  them,  in  place  of  conse¬ 
crating,  increase  and  aggravate  the 
profanation.  In  many  of  these 
plays,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies, 
which  they  seemed  in  a  great  degree 
to  copy,  religion  and  morality  were 
completely  passive ;  the  deities  and 
personages  brought  forward  are 
often  made  to  suggest  and  cover  the 
foulest  crimes,  while  their  indigna¬ 
tion  seldom  appears  excited  by  the 
violation  of  great  moral  duties  ;  all 
the  excitiunent  attendant  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  passions  or  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  character  is  necessarily 
withdrawn.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
agitation  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  consequences  resulting  from  it, 
that  we  are  called  on  to  witness,  as 
the  agency  of  a  divinity  and  su¬ 
perior  beings ;  predestination  ami 
fate  bind  every  link  of  the  Drama, 
the  fates  of  the  various  personages 
and  agents  are  decided,  aud  almost 
seen  from  the  commencement  of  the 
piece,  and  leave  nothing  to  anxiety 
or  conjecture.  But  though  these 
Dramas,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
age,  prevailed  for  a  while,  though 
audiences  assembled  to  witness  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  his  cove¬ 
nant  w'ith  mankind,  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  theatrical  exhibition,  or  sat 
to  be  delighted  w'ith  the  repetition 
of  their  ow  n  opinions,  or  contirnied 
in  their  doctrines  by  the  records  of 
martyrs  and  confessors,  as  men  gra¬ 
dually  became  more  enlightened 
these  religious  performances  gave 
w  ay,  nature  and  genius  assumed  a 
better  garb,  and  appeared  in  all  the 
originality  of  native  force  aud  co¬ 
louring  ;  the  dark  and  adventitious 
drapery  fell  from  the  tragic  muse, 
gorgeous  tragedy  at  length  appear¬ 
ed,  **  and  came  sweeping  by  in  her 
own  sceptred  pall,”  and  the  Drama 
was  restored  to  her  legitimate  rights 
and  purpose,  that  of  delighting  and 
instructing  by  the  living  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  passions,  enricned  by 
all  the  splendour  of  poetry,  and 
chastened  by  tlie  accompaniment  of 
moral  instruction. 

The  first  rude  effort  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Drama  now  remembered,  is 
the  piece  called  **  Gamuicr  Qurton’s 
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Npedli',’*  written  by  Still,  afterwards 
bisliop  of  Hath  ;  the  plot  of  this 
play  is  simple,  and  the  incidents 
equally  so;  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action,  are  as  strictly 
preserved  as  bv  the  most  devoted 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  or  the  most 
servile  of  his  followers  among  the 
French  writers.  The  whole  progress 
takes  place  before  the  door  of  Gam¬ 
mer  Gurton’s  cottage,  and  the  plot 
turns  on  the  loss  of  the  needle  which 
was  to  repair  a  rent  in  the  garment 
of  her  serving-man,  Hodge.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  the  effects  of  genius 
in  that  age  from  this  first  simple 
production  down  to  the  splendid 
effusions  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  glorious  band  of 
dramatists  that  followed,  in  Jonson, 
Ford,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fleteher,  Shirley,  and  others. 

With  the  Reformation,  a  new  era 
burst  upon  mankind :  it  was  the 
splendour  of  meridian  day,  compared 
to  the  intellectual  darkness  which 
had  preceded.  With  it  came  unbound¬ 
ed  freedom  of  thought,  and  access 
to  stores  of  disquisition  and  know- 
leilge,  previously  unknown  or  pro¬ 
hibited, —  subjects,  before  then  the 
most  awful  were  stripped  of  tlieir 
mystery,  and  rendered  familiar ; 
they  became  objects  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  of  lonely  meditation. 
'I'he  same  access  was  obtained  to 
every  thing  the  anxious  or  enquiring 
inim)  could  seize  on  or  retain.  The 
keys  of  knowledge,  long  rusting  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romish  monks  and 
priesthood,  were  dragged  from  their 
unwilling  grasp ;  the  gates  of  the 
great  temple  were  thrown  open  ;  all 
were  invited  to  enter  and  worship, 
and  thousands  entered,  and  obeyed 
the  call.  From  ainon^  those  men  of 
hold  and  fearless  minds  originat¬ 
ed  the  English  Drama;  brought  up 
amid  religious  contests  and  oppo¬ 
site  opinions,  and  appearing  in  a 
new'  period  of  innovation  and  know¬ 
ledge,  they  learned  to  think  and 
write  for  themselves ;  they  w'cre 
bound  by  no  rules,  and  fettered  by 
no  restrictions ;  they  were  them¬ 
selves  the  authors  and  founders  of 
dramatic  literature,  and  the  English 
stage.  Though  many  of  tliem  were 
scholars,  imbued  w'ith  all  the  know'- 
ledge  and  literature  of  that  day, 
not  one,  perhaps,  except  Jonson, 
thought' 01  taking,  as  a  precedent. 
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the  Drama  of  Greece  and  distant 
days.  Human  existence  and  human 
passion  w’ere  what  they  sought  to 
picture  and  develope;  they  placed 
them  before  the  eyes  of  their  amli- 
tors,  in  their  darkest  forms  and  most 
tuinultuou8asp<‘ct;  they  searched  the 
hidden  heart  to  its  bottom,  and  laid 
its  secret  workings  bare  to  the  gaze 
of  the  beholders.  Ambition,  avarice, 
love,  hatred,  all  take  their  change 
and  turn  in  their  giant  hands.— 
Mental  energy  and  mental  derange¬ 
ment  are  presented  in  their  fiercest 
and  most  appalling  forms ;  their 
scenes  are  not  compounded  of  phren- . 
zied  rant  or  flowery  declamation; 
hatred  does  not  appear  in  the  bois¬ 
terous  violence  ot  theatrical  rage, 
but  in  the  compressed  and  settled 
purpose  of  the  soul,  wliich  thinks|and 
acts  together.  If  the  development 
of  the  arama  require  change  of  time 
or  place,  they  <lo  not  turn  from  it; 
their  progress  is  not  staid  for  an 
instant;  they  bring  before  you  the 
personages  in  the  fervour  oi  youth, 
the  prime  of  manhood,  or  the  ini- 
becifity  of  a^e ;  they  transport  you 
to  distant  regions  and  remote  scenes: 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  change  of 
scenes  is  alike  disregarded:  nature 
and  truth  was  what  they  sought  to 
copy,  and  the  approval  of  ages  and 
the  stJimp  of  posterity  have  shewn 
how  well  they  judged.  This  was 
the  age  of  Shakspeare, — the  lera  of 
the  intellectual  triumphs  of  that 
wonderful  man,  w’hich  time  has  only 
served  to  increase  and  strengthen. 
At  a  period  when  almost  all  was 
darkness  around  him,  the  star  of 
Shakspeare  appeared  in  the  heaven 
of  literary  glory*  with  scarce  a  ray 
of  intervening  twilight  to  shade  its 
brightness,  and  through  succeeding 
ages  of  increasing  civilization  and 
accumulated  knowledge,  it  has  since 
continued  glorious  and  undoubted 
Lord’  of  the  Ascendant.  No  feel¬ 
ings  of  admiration  excited  within 
us  can  be  too  intense,  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  powers  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  wonderful  writer.  By 
him,  though  comparatively  unedu¬ 
cated,  the  cnoicest  stores  of  literature, 
in  his  intellectual  efforts,  were  culled 
and  made  his  own.  He  chose  his 
scenes  and  history  from  every  age, 
and  placed  and  conducted  them 
through  every  dime  and  country ; 
the  whole  maze  of  the  human  heart. 
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its  ilarkost  passions,  and  its  deepest 
aspirations,  seemed  known  and  open 
before  him.  His  was  the  powerful 
waixi  of  the  magician,  which,  after 
subduing  and  exhausting  all  that 
tras  human,  brought  the  beings  and 
spirits  of  anotlier  world  to  aild  awe 
and  terror  to  his  matchless  descrip* 
tions.  At  one  moment  he  conducts 
ns  through  flowers  and  scenes  of 
fairy  witchery : — at  another,  we  tread 
in  gloom  and  horror,  with  demons 
and  smoking  cauldrons  around. — 
Here  is  all  the  lightness  and  beauty, 
the  sky  ami  colouring  of  the  en¬ 
chanting  Claude ;  there,  the  lurid 
terrors  of  Lutherbourg,  or  the  start¬ 
ling  bandits,  dark  woods  and  over¬ 
hanging  rocks  of  the  terrible  Salva¬ 
tor.  Less  educated  than  Jonson, 
and  without  those  accumulated  stores 
of  knowledge,  which  Milton,  with 
equal  powers  of  diction,  drew  on  in 
a  succeeding  age,  he  has  yet  sur¬ 
passed  them,  as  he  has  every  other 
poet  and  writer,  in  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  matchless  strength 
and  eloquence  of  his  language ;  bis 
feelings  and  passions  all  spring 
fresh  and  bursting  from  the  human 
heart;  no  writer  has  ever  yet  drawn 
his  pictures  of  love  with  half  the 
truth  and  beauty  given  to  them  by 
Shakspeare.  In  Romeo,*  as  in  the 
artless  Juliet,  it  is  poured  forth 
warm  and  unstudied,  with  all  the 
ardency  and  attachment  of  youth¬ 
ful  feeling.  It  rises  to  the  height 
and  rapture  of  cherished  possession, 
or  sinks  to  the  depths,  in  exile  and 
privation,  of  unutterable  despair  and 
woe.  In  Othello,  the  noble,  un¬ 
suspecting  Moor,  it  burns,  when 
roused,  with  all  tbc  fierceness  of  an 
African  sun,  scorching  in  the  ex¬ 
cited  rage  of  furious  jealousy,  and 
leaving  all  bare  and  desert  around 
it,  it  rises  to  sublimest  confidence 
and  love,  or  changes  to  the  fury  of 
nngoverned  hate.  It  is  like  the 
flaM  ling  of  the  volcano,  that  terri¬ 
fies,  while  it  lightens.  The  genius 
of  this  great  Dramatist  is  as  varied 
as  it  is  splendid ;  through  all  the 

freat  productions  with  which  he 
as  adorned  his  country,  his  charac¬ 
ters  are  all  different  and  unlike;  all 
marked,  all  natural,  all  striking;  no 
one  resembles  or  imitates  the  other  ; 
they  are  as  dissimilar  as  if  sketched 
by  a  different  hand.  The  dark  and 
<*xcited  ambition  of  Macbeth  is  not 


that  of  the  more  daring  Richard ; 
and  both  arc  different  from  the 
gloomy  John.  The  rich  and  tran- 
scendant  cololonring  of  Falstaff  at¬ 
taches  to  no  character  beside.  Tliu 
powers  of  this  immortal  Poet  stand 
single  and  alone;  they  have,  in  past 
ages,  triumphed  over  those  of  every 
other  writer;  they  stand  pre-emi¬ 
nent  throughout  the  civilized  worhU 
and  will,  probably,  while  intellect 
inaiiitaiiis  its  sway  and  genius  is 
worshipped,  preserve  their  glorious 
ascendancy  to  the  latest  posterity. 
While,  in  every  other  department  of 
literature,  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made,  and  every 
exertion  used  to  stimulate  and  gra¬ 
tify  the  appetite  for  iinprovement ; 
while  history  has,  in  England,  to 
boast  her  profoundest  labours  and 
researches,  and  poetry  has  been  en¬ 
riched  with  all  that  genius  could 
bring  with  it  to  diversy  or  adorn, 
the  Drama  still  rests  its  fame  and 
character  on  the  early  productions 
of  the  great  masters,  anu  the  efforts 
of  all  others  have  only  served  to 
establish  and  consolidate  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Shakspeare. 

The  French  sta^e  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  English  ;  and  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Racine  placed  in  competition 
with  that  of  our  immortal  Hard. — 
No  comparison  can  be  more  un¬ 
equal  ;  the  laws  and  management  of 
both  stages  arc  not  more  different 
than  the  bursts  of  mighty  mind 
and  condensed  passion  in  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  the  tame  but  classical 
productions  of  the  elegant  and  equa- 
nlc  Racine.  The  genius  of  Shak¬ 
speare  was  full  to  overflowing ;  he 
could  not  confine  its  superabundant 
fertility  within  the  bounds  of  Racine. 
The  number  of  characters  appearing 
on  the  stage  in  any  French  play 
never  exceeds  twelve several  of 
the  historical  pieces  of  Shakspeare 
have  from  thirty  to  forty,  exclusive 
of  the  plebeians,  soldiers,  attendants, 
and  otners,  with  which  he  delights 
to  crowd  his  scenes.  This  difference 
arises,  perliaps,  as  much  from  su¬ 
perior  pow'ers,  as  any  difference  of 
taste  in  the  author.  Shakspeare 
took  his  rules  from  nature,  and  not 
from  Aristotle  or  Hussu;  he  savv 
that,  in  every-day  life,  great  events 
are  generally  brought  about  by  a 
variety  of  agents,  with  each  distinct 
parts  and  cliaructers.  His  Dramas 
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piTsi*nt  panoramas  of  rral 

rxistrncp,  which  are  never  seen  in 
the  reduced  characters  and  formal 
dialog^ue  of  the  French  sta^e.— 
(treat  genius,  unquestionably,  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  writings  of 
Racine  and  Corneille;  and  several  of 
Hreir  plays,  Athalie,  Andromaque, 
Titus,  B'ajazet,  Seiiiiramide,  and 
others,  are  classical  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  productions  ;  but  they  have  all 
that  fault  which  attaches  to  every 
thing  on  the  French  stage: — they 
are  full  of  affected  sentiment,  but. 
for  the  ffreater  part,  devoid  of  all 
real  passion.  Founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  with 
the  strict  preservation  of  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action,  heroes 
declaim,  in  speeches  of  fifty  lines, 
on  love,  on  passion,  and  duty;  and 
heroines  reply,  in  an  equal  number 
of  verses.  Rvery  thing  is  stated 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  and 
every  conflicting  argument  brought 
forward,  that  can  forbid,  justify,  or 
excuse.  In  these  plays,  it  is  not 
a  victory  of  passion  or  feeling,  but 
a  conquest  of  words.  The  heroines 
all  rant,  while  the  heroes  are  tamer, 
and  only  sigh  and  whine ;  and  she 
who  exceeds  her  lover  in  length  of 
declamation,  as  well  as  in  argument, 
can  never  hope  to  yield,  or  he  con¬ 
quered.  Love  is  almost  always  the 
passion  which  occupies  the  French 
l)rama  ;  and  to  it  is  owing  the  su¬ 
perior  interest  which  females  are 
permitted  to  assume;  but  it  is  not  that 
love,  that  ardent,  all-pervading  and 
consuming  passion,  so  exquisitely 
drawn  by  Snakspeare,  which  takes 
unrivalled  possession  of  the  human 
heart,  and  pours  forth  its  fulness  in 
all  the  deptli  of  feeling  and  intensity 
of  solicitude.  The  love  of  the  French 
poets  is  selfish  and  glaring;  a  phy¬ 
sical  passion,  whose  incitement  is 
appetite,  and  fruition  its  great  ob¬ 
ject.  Fate  and  destiny  are  con¬ 
stantly  appealed  to,  and  accused  as 
the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
the  parents  of  all  their  woes.  There 
is  no  real  virtue,  and  little  moral  in 
any  of  their  plays.  Chance  usurps 
the  place  of  the  Deity  ;  and  a  kind 
of  court  honour  is  substituted  for 
real  morality  and  religion.  Yet  by 
this  school  of  authors  was  the  chair 
of  criticism  usurped,  as  if  exclu¬ 
sively  their*s ;  tneir  productions 
were  held  forth  as  the  only  pictures 


of  what  tlie  Drama  ought  to  be,  and, 
with  an  assumption  iiiort*  suited  to 
their  vanity  than  their  real  merits, 
they  declareil  every  theatre  in  Europe 
barbarous  but  their  own. 

The  puritans  were  from  the  com. 
mencement  opposed  to  the  entertain, 
mentsof  the  stage,  and  the  pnigress 
of  the  Drama  in  England ;  the  iin. 
social  gloom  of  their  religion,  and 
the  morbid  austerity  of  their  man. 
ners  proscribed  every  thing,  either 
elegant  or  social ;  we  find  one  «f 
them  proposing  to  secretary  Wal. 
singham,  in  LWb,  to  levy  a  tax  from 
the  receipts  of  the  theatres  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  that,  as  he 
stated,  “  Ex  hoc  malo  pfoveniat  ali- 
quod  honum,”  This  tax,  now 
amounting  to  one-tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce,  is  levied  by  the  government  on 
the  French  theatres,  acting  from  a 
different  principle  on  the  suggestion, 
pcrhaps,of  the  English  puritan.  This 
party,  which  rose  with  the  Keforma. 
tion,  and  first  ventured  to  shew  any 
decided  opposition  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  gradually 
gaining  ground  during  the  two  sue. 
reeding  reigns,  and  at  length,  under 
the  semblance  of  justice  and  religion, 
overturned  the  government  in  the 
blood  of  the  monarch.  During  the 
sway  of  the  fanatic'Cromwell  and  his 
party  the  Drama  was  suppressed,  and 
Its  representation  proscribed ;  the  in. 
dependents,  who  declaimed  against 
popish  tyranny  and  monastic  gloom, 
covered  the  country  with  a  darker 
despotism,  and  with  a  gloom  tenfold 
more  oppressive ;  soldiers  w'ere  con. 
stantly  employed  to  hunt  the  actors 
off  the  stage,  and  the  motto  was 
then  common,  of  “  Enter,  red-coat; 
exit,  hat  and  cloak.”  With'  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  fall  of 
the  Commonw’ealth,  the  freedom  of 
the  stage  was  restored  and  the  Dra¬ 
ma  again  revived.  Dut  if  gloom 
and  fanaticism  prevailed  during  the 
influence  of  Cromwell,  w'ith  the  re¬ 
turn  of  monarchy  the  tide  of  immo¬ 
rality  and  licentiousness  overflowed 
both  the  court  and  capital,  (’harles 
in  his  exile  is  described  as  having 
been  “  poor,  scandalous,  and  merry,’ 
and  the  same  license  w’hich  the  king 
had  indulged  with  his  followers  he 
introducen  on  his  restoration  into 
England.  The  manners  of  the  duke 
of  Huckingham,  of  I^rd  Rochester, 
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and  otliers,  the  immediate  favourites 
and  courtiers  of  Charles,  were  noto¬ 
riously  profligate  and  corrupt.  While 
abroaa,  he  had  contracted  a  taste 
for  French  habits  and  foreig'n  li¬ 
centiousness,  and  they  pervaded  the 
conrt  and  theatres  during  his  rei^n  ; 
the  King*  often  selected  his  mistresses 
from  the  stagfe,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  of  his  courtiers 
and  nobles;  women  in  that  day  ap¬ 
peared  in  masks  at  the  theatres,  and 
fane^iiai^e  and  equivoques  were  heard 
and  tolerated  which  wrould  not  now 
heen«lured  by  any  modern  audience. 
Dryden,  whose  name  must  ever  rank 
on  the  first  roll  of  British  poets, 
was  unfortunately  obliged  from  his 
poverty  to  become  a  court  pensioner, 
and. reduce  his  genius  to  its  licen¬ 
tious  standard,  in  writing  for  the 
Btaj^e;  he  w’as  one  of  the  first  to 
defir  to  the  judgement  of  the  French 
authors  and  critics,  and  to  form  his 
plays  on  their  model :  many  of  his 
pieces  are  bombastic  and  licentious. 
From  the  abundance  of  his  resources, 
and  pow'ers  of  langfuage,  he  was 
enabled  to  suit  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  clothe  his  dialogue  in  verse;  but 
his  Dramas,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
inflated,  strained,  and  unnatural; 
the  jingle  of  rhyme  is  utterly  un- 
suited  to  the  delineation  of  passion 
or  feeling  on  the  stage,  and  those 
who  look  for  either  in  most  of  the 
plays  of  Dryden  an:  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  his  “(Conquest  of  Gre¬ 
nada,*’  the  “  Indian  Emperor,” 
“  Aurengzeb^,”  and  others  of  the 
versified  pieces  which  he  wrote  and 
delwered  by- contract  may  be  cited 
as  examples  ;  his  style  was  imitated 
by  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  others, 
hut  the  stage  had  now  sunk  into  a 
TOiirt  appendage,  and  its  caterers 
into  court  panders ;  they  possessed 
nothing  of  the  independence  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  exhibited  nothing  of  the 
vigour  of  thought,  or  the  daring 
originality  that  distinguished  the 
early  dramatists  ;  they  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  men  who  gratuitously  gave 
the  eifusions  of  their  genius  to  the 
public,  and  fearlessly  committed 
them  to  the  judgment  of  posterity; 
they  had  sunk  into  venal  parasites, 
dependent  on  the  frowns  or  favour 
of  corrupt  and  licentious  men  in 
l>ower;  content  with  the  fleeting 
notoriety  of  the  day,  they  dealt  their 
fulsome  adulation  to  powerful  wick- 
iSvr.  Vol*  82. 


edne8s,and  bartered  their  talent  and 
independence  for  a  wretched  pit¬ 
tance,  which  w’as  often  withheld  by 
caprice,  or  einhittered  by  the  taunt- 
ings  of  insult.  If,  in  the  masterly 
productions  of  Beaumont  and  Flet¬ 
cher,  or  others  of  the  earlier  dra¬ 
matists,  some  licentious  scenes  and 
dialogue  now  and  then  appear,  they 
arc  atoned  for  by  a  thousand  beau¬ 
ties  ;  the  plays  of  these  associaU^d 
poets  are  rich  in  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  exquisite  imagery  and  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  exceptions  are  like  the  tall 
weeds  starting  up  on  a  fertile  soil 
beneath  the  ardent  rays  of  a  tropiiuil 
sun,  and  shaded  by  the  finest  foli¬ 
age  and  flowers ;  when  they  wrote 
for  the  stage  females  never  appeared 
upon  it,  tlieir  parts  were  sustained 
by  boys  in  female  costume;  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Charles  that 
actresses  began  regularly  to  devote 
themselves  to  scenic  representation. 
Countenanced  by  royal  favour,  and 
supported  by  the  minions  of  court 
profligacy.  The  “  Spanish  Friar”  of 
Dryden,  which  he  himself  regretted 
at  a  subsequent  day,  and  sought  to 
atone  for  by  his  theological  poem 
of  the  “  Hind  and  Panttier,”  with 
the  profligate  state  of  the  stage  and 
the  comedies  of  Congreve,  roused 
the  fierce  zeal  of  the  intrepid  Jeremy 
Collier,  who  attacked  it  with  the 
united  weapons  of  religion  and  in¬ 
vective;  the  answer  of  Dryden  is 
weak  and  ineflicicnt:  the  railings  of 
Rousseau  at  a  later  period  (the  re¬ 
sult  of  envy  and  a  morbid  feeling), 
found  an  abler  refutation  from  the 
celebrated  D’Aleinlx'rt,  who  defend¬ 
ed  the  stage  with  equal  ability  and 
iudgraeiit.  The  fact  is,  the  Drama 
has  been  praised  or  abused  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prejudices  of  parties,  not 
from  a  just  estimation  of  its  deserts; 
by  one  it  has  been  elevated  as  the 
source  of  all  improvement,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  refinement,  a  school  of  ele¬ 
gance,  and  a  court  of  morals— by 
the  other  it  has  been  denounced  as 
an  arena  of  profligacy,  a  propagator 
of  false  principles,  and  a  cause  of 
the  pollution  of  both  morals  and 
religion;  perhaps  the  middle  course 
is  that  we  may  take  most  safely- — 
neither  to  praise  it  too  highly  for  its 
merits,  or  censure  it  for  vices  which 
scarcely  attach.  To  it  we  unques¬ 
tionably  owe  much  that  is  delightful 
ill  our  poetry  and  language,  and 
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some  of  the  most  splendid  effusions 
with  which  genius  has  adorned  the 
literature  of  any  country — many  of 
the' most  moral  poets  in  our  history 
have  devoted  themselves  to  write  for 
the  stage.  It  has  been  said,  that 
society  has  been  injured  by  its  les¬ 
sons,  and  a  false  standard  of  feeling 
and  principle  introduced  from  its 
scenes ;  but  we  do  not  believe,  though 
(iay  has  been  called  the  Orpheus  of 
highwavmen,  that  pillage  was  mul¬ 
tiplied  ny  the  representation  of  his 

fiiece,  or  that  infidelity  became  more 
reijuent  from  the  reconciliation  of 
the  husband  to  a  penitent  wife  in 
the  Stranger  of  Kotzebue.  The  fact 
Is,  men  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  as 
a  school  of  virtue  and  morality  — 
they  go  to  be  interested  and  annised  ; 
their  principles  arc  neither  altered 
nor  snaken  by  any  thing  the  stage 

Iiresents  ;  they  delight  in  seeing  il- 
usive  passion  and  fictitious  grief 
clothed  in  all  the  force  and  poetry 
of  language,  and  illustrated  by  all 
the  efforts  of  histrionic  genius  ;  we 
wilV  not  say  that  the  picture  of  the 
despairing,  dying  Beverley  may  not 
have  reclaimed,  oefore  now,  an  in- 
fatuate<l  gamester,  and  we  know 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-fated 
Shore  and  the  hapless  Belvidera 
have  drawn  tears  of  sympathy  from 
many  a  softened  eye  ;  hut  the  excite¬ 
ment  disappears  with  the  illusion, 
and  the  theatre  is  quitted  with  the 
same  passions  and  principles  they 
possessed  on  entering,  and  the  only 
feeling  remaining  is  pleasure  or  dis¬ 
appointment,  according  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  received,  or  the  failure  com¬ 
plained  of.  With  Dryden  was  con¬ 
temporary  the  elegant  and  pathetic 
Otway,  the  son  of  misfortune,  and 
the  victim  of  want,  w'ithout  those 
condensed  and  powerful  representa¬ 
tions  that  distinguish  the  wTitings 
of  Massinger  and  others,  he  has  all 
the  tenderness  of  Forde,  w'ith  the 
greatest  richness  of  poetry  and  lan¬ 
guage  ;  his  scenes  of  conjugal  love 
and  misery  are  most  exquisite  and 
affecting;  tw’o  only  of  his  plays, 
“  Venice  Preserved,'’  and  “  The  Or¬ 
phan,”  now  keen  the  stage,  and  they 
are  each  markea  by  the  finest  genius; 
Jaflier  and  Castalio  both  whine  too 
much ;  the  character  of  Pierre,  the 
bold  and  dauntless  conspirator,  is 
drawn  with  great  force  ana  strength 
of  conception,  but  his  females  are 
those  that  attract  and  interest  us 


most;  the  grief  of  Belvidera,  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  hapless  Moniniia 
sink  deeply  in  the  heart:  these  playi 
still  possess  the  fault  of  the  age  in 
whicn  he  lived — periods  too  extend, 
ed,  and  grief  too  laboured  and 
highly  wrought  for  pictures  of  real 
lite  ;  the  appeal  of  the  fair  Venetian 
“  to  the  higli  heaven  and  every  rub 
ing  planet  of  that  boundless  love  with 
which  her  bosom’s  fraught,”  is  too 
far  stretched  to  be  any  thing  like 
natural ;  but  there  are  scenes  of 
the  most  soul-subduing  distress  and 
thrilling  pathos  in  botli  these  plays; 
and  the  miseries  of  the  life  of  Otwav, 
and  the  appalling  catastrophe  of  Ins 
death,  are  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
suffered  genius  like  his  to  pine  in 
want,  and  to  afterwards  perish  in 
absolute  destitution. 

We  should  not  have  omitted  the 
dramatic  w  ritings  of  the  great  Mil. 
ton  in  a  preceding  age,  and  yet  they 
scarcely  come  within  the  limits  of 
the  tragic  muse.  In  “  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,”  founded  with  its  chorus  on 
the  Greek  Drama,  there  is  some  tine 
imagery  and  description  :  the  lament 
of  the  benighted  and  once  mighty 
Nazarite  to  beaven,  and  the  “  first 
created  beam,”  on  the  privation  of 
sight,  is  mournfully  pathetic  and  af. 
fpcting  I  as  a  sacred  Drama  there  is 

f^reat  solemnity  about  it;  and  it 
lears,  all  through,  the  impression  of 
the  magnificent  genius  of  its  great 
author.  But  his  “Comus”  is  a  poetic 
arcadia.  Nothing  can  be  more  sim* 
pie,  and  at  the  same  time  more  en- 
chantingly  poetic.  He  w  afts  us  from 
the  dull  scenes  of  every  day  life  to 
a  region  of  close  embowering  w’oods, 
with  every  thing  sylvan  and  rustic 
around  it.  His  descriptions  are  so 
vivid,  that  we  seem  to  “  livej  and 
move,  and  have  our  being”  in  this 
fairy  retreat,  “  amid  alleys  green” 
and  “bushy  dells  of  the  wild  w’ood.” 
His  scenes  are  like  some  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  great  masters  of  antiqui¬ 
ty — too  impressive  ever  to  he  forgot¬ 
ten.  His  forest  scenery  strikes  upon 
us  like  that  in  the  “  Pietro  Martyrc” 
of  Titian,  wdiere  the  night-breeze 
seems  to  rustle  amid  the  foliage,  and 
the  tall  trees  to  shiver  in  the  blast, 
while  the  companion  of  the  murder¬ 
ed  monk  looKs  round  him  in  his 
flight  with  agitation  and  dismay* 
and  spreads  his  dark  drapery  to  the 
evening  sky. 

The  school  which  was  formed  by 
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Dryden,  though  fettered  by  all  the 
external  rules  of  the  French  sta^e, 
was  yet  illuminated  by  successive 
gleams  of  his  siihliiue  genius,  and 
distinguished,  at  intervals,  by  pro* 
ductions  full  of  force  and  feeling. 
Amid  all  the  phrenzied  rant  of  Ijee, 
there  is  some  animated  descriptions, 
and  fine  poetry.  His  “  Theodosius” 
and**Alexander,”  with  all  their  faults 
of  vehemence  and  bombast,  abound 
with  scenes  which  are  true  to  na* 
ture,  and  hear  the  impress  of  the 
greatest  talent :  he  was  himself  un¬ 
fortunately  visited  with  that  awful 
calamity  of  insanity,  which  breaks 
out  through  all  his  pieces.  The  pa¬ 
thetic  Southernc  succeeded,  •  whose 
writings  are  distinguished  by  tbeir 
touching  tenderness,  and  the  deep 
effect  they  have  upon  our  feelings: 
amid  those  scenes  of  familiar  and  vici¬ 
ous  dialogue,  which  taint  his  plays, 
exquisite  pathos  still  breaks  forth. 
His  “  Oroonoko,”  and  “  Isabella,” 
stand  high  upon  the  stage,  and  arc 
written  with  the  deepest  Knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  seen  his  Isabella  repre¬ 
sented,,  and  her  overwhelming  sor¬ 
rows  pourtrayed,  by  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  ^iddons,  or  the  charming  ac¬ 
tress  who  so  lately  adorned  our 
boards,  without  being  deeply  affect¬ 
ed.  The  story  and  close  of  this  play 
are  almost  too  mournful  for  the  stage: 
the  early  rupture  of  her  vows  to 
Leaven,  and  her  flight  from  her  clois¬ 
ter,  by  the  hopeless  Isabella,  with 
her  marriage  with  the  ill-fated  Biron : 
his  absence,  caused  by  a  father’s  pre¬ 
judice  and  a  brother’s  villainy :  his 
capture  at  Candy,  and  the  story 
of  his  death :  the  sufferings  of  his 
niourning  wife,  and  her  almost  com¬ 
pelled  union  with  the  attached  and 
generous  Villeroy:  her  reluctance  be¬ 
fore  she  can  subuiit  to  it,  and  her 
reply  to  his  intreaties : 

**  Oh!  I  have  heard  all  this, 

But  must  no  more*— the  charmer  is  no 
more. 

My  buried  husband  rises  in  the  face 
Of  my  dear  boy,  and  chides  me  for  my 
stay. 

Canst  thou  forgive  me,  child  ?” 

are  finely  conceived  and  given. — 
The  return  of  her  husband,  and  her 
•upreme  wretchedness,  and  the  de¬ 
lirium  which  follows.  Her  exclama¬ 
tion  of  agony— 


. **  Where  am  I  going ! 

Help— help  me,  Villeroy !— Mountains 
and  seas 

Divide  your  love,  never  to  meet  my 
shame  !'* 

are  too  overpowering  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  ;  they  sink  subdued  beneath  it. 
Some  of  the  scenes  of  “  Oroonoko” 
are  equally  impressive. — The  picture 
of  the  nohle  African  in  chains,  and 
his  devoted  attachment,  can  never  be 
witnessed  without  a  renewal  of  exe¬ 
crations  on  that  abominable  traffic^ 
which  dealt  in  the  sighs  and  groans, 
the  tears  and  bloou  of  thousands, 
which  was  the  curse  of  Afric,  and 
the  disgrace  of  Km^land  and  the 
civilized  w’orld.  With  Southernc, 
the  reign  of  nature  and  of  feeling 
may  he  said  to  have  ceased.  Trageily 
has  since  walked  in  the  trammels  of 
art  and  restraint,  or,  if  some  excep¬ 
tions  have  appeared,  they  did  not 
change  the  general  current.  Rowe, 
who,  in  his  first  performance,  the 
“  Ambitious  Stepmother,”  sliewed 
great  pow'crs  of  animation,  in  all 
nis  subsequent  productions  sacrificed 
feeling  to  declamation,  arid  nature  to 
strained  images,  and  forced  and  un¬ 
natural  contrasts.  He  was,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  finished  scholar,  and  a  very 
polished  writer;  and  throughout  his 
“  Jane  Shore”  beautiful  passages  of 
grief  and  feeling  burst  through  all 
the  restraints  of  rules  and  coercion. 
— The  plays  of  Lillo  form  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  such  produc¬ 
tions  as  these ;  they  arc  WTitten 
with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity 
of  language,  and  depend  w’holly  for 
effect  on  the  moral  tiicy  convey,  and 
the  incidents  of  every-day  life  on 
which  they  are  founded.  ”  Hcorge 
Barnwell’*’ is  stilLthc  annual  warning 
of  the  London  apprentice,  and  Mil- 
wood  appears,  in  lier  garb  of  mere- 
tneious  seduction,  to  instruct  and 
affright  the  youthful  citizen.  But 
the  appalling  close  of  his  second  tra¬ 
gedy  of  ”  I^tal  Curiosity”  was  too 
terrible  for  the  nerves  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  :  the  picture  of  a  sleeping  son 
perishing  ny  the  avaricious  liands 
of  his  unconscious  parents,  was  too 
dreailful  for  stage  exhibition:  — 
a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  the 
auditory,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
unfinished  performance. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  ntxLj 
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Mr.  Editor, 

In  the  classical  retreat  from 
which  I  had  the  honour  last  to  come, 
there  is  an  Institution,  unparalleled 
for  public  utility,  and  which  boasts 
^reat  antiquity  of  foundation  beyond 
what  most  establishments  oi  the 
same  kind  possess.  It  is,  perhaps, 
witli  a  few  exceptions,  singular  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  and 
well  stored  public  library,  accessible 
at  all  times  to  all  ranks  of  persons, 
without  any  recommendation  or  in¬ 
troduction,  or  the  aid  of  any  patron¬ 
age.  The  founder  was  a  pious  old 
gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  great  local  distinction,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  lar^e  property,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  evinced  much  wisdom  in  ori¬ 
ginating  an  Institution,  which,  in 
this  shape,  has  conferred  such  a 
benefit  on  succeeding  generations. 
The  library  forms  but  a  part  of  the 
entire  establishment,  which  is  one 
designed  for  the  education,  and 
maintenance,  exclusively  of  poor 
unfriended  children,  for  whom,  to 
this  day,  the  brightest  hre  blazes, 
the  most  portly  joints  smoke,  and 
the  long  tables  in  the  large  and 
echoing  hall  groan  with  substantial 
cheer.  The  edifice  is  enclosed  in  a 
court,  bounded  by  high  walls,  and 
is  approached  by  a  narrow  but  open 
passage,  terminated  by  a  small  an¬ 
tique  arch  of  stone,  which  appears 
to  dread  the  threats  of  every  whist¬ 
ling  blast.  The  fabric  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  stone,  in  an  ancient  order 
of  architecture,  and  exhibits  a  long 
range  of  buildings,  which  compre¬ 
hend  the  various  extensive  apart¬ 
ments,  included  in  the  idea  of  a 
structure  erected  fur  the  purposes 
of  general  benevolence.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  the  spacious  kitchen, — an 
apartment  that  was  never  forgotten 
by  our  ancestors  in  their  founda¬ 
tions, — the  lofty  hall,  flagged  with 
stone,  in  which  the  daily  meals  are 
apportioned,  and  a  variety  of  other 
smaller  rooms  used  in  subordination 
to  these  two.  At  the  top  of  an  as¬ 
cent  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the 
observer  meets  with  the  several 
apartments  appointed  for  the  super- 
Intendant  of  the  library,  and  the 
suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  books  and  curiosi¬ 


ties.  For  beside  the  reverend  pilp* 
of  ancient  labour,  bound  inttvuvaHt 
sides  of  pasteboard,  and  embrownod 
by  the  hand  of  time,  these  sacrtMl 
galleries  shelter  many  invaluable 
relics  of  years  gone  by,  w’hich  erect 
the  Institution  partly  into  a  Museum. 
Under  the  whole  is  a  range  of  cel¬ 
lars,  w'ell  stored  with  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  juice  both  of  the  hop,  and  the 
kinder  grape.  The  young  pension¬ 
ers  for  wiiom  these  disinterest* d 
provisions  were  made,  are  habited 
in  a  peculiar,  and  at  present,  anti- 
quatea  livery ;  from  which,  however, 
no  deviation  has  ever  been  made,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  ancient  re¬ 
presentations  preserved. 

Hut  to  coniine  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  library,  that  part 
included  under  its  denomination 
w'hich  form  the  chief  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity  in  it,  is  the  Reading-Room,  wbi- 
ther  the  students  under  these  roofs 
carry  for  perusal  the  hooks  procured 
from  the  classes  adjoining.  For  it 
requires  to  be  mentione<l,  that  lest 
the  benefit  sliould  be  abused,  the 
rules  of  the  Institution  forbid  books 
to  be  taken  from  within  the  walls  of 
the  edifice,  and  prescribe  that  they 
shall  be  consulted  on  the  spot; 
terms  with  which  persons  possessing 
a  real  thirst  after  learning  feel  n<» 
difficulty  in  complying.  And  this 
is  tlie  general  character  of  the  town 
in  question,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  minds  of  all  being  cultivated, 
their  ideas  liberalized,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  conversation  kept  chaste  and 
classical,  with  tlie  toleration  of  ha¬ 
bits,  too,  formed  only  on  a  model 
innocent  and  improving,  numbers 
of  men  with  feelings  inclined  to 
nothing  but  wisdom  for  her  own 
sake,  and  with  desires  directed  to 
nothing  but  the  increase  of  litera¬ 
ture,  resort  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of 
departed  sages.  Tbis  room  is  wain¬ 
scoted  with  dark  black  oak,  polished 
by  age,  and  diversified  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  portraits  and  representations 
hung  on  its  venerable  sides.  On  a 
spectator’s  entering  it,  all  looks 
strange: — strange  chairs,  strange 
tables,  strange  windows,  a  strange 
clock,  strange  maps,  and  strange 
pictures  pour  on  his  astonished  view. 
You  shall  see  here  the  portrait  of 
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tht*  foumler,  and  the  portraits  of  the  coiiiinunicate  at  the  proper  times  t)ie 
various  successive  benefactors  who  intellij^ence  brought  by  the  “  De- 
spriin^  up  ill  the  seventeenth  and  puty,”  when  he  comes  to  announce  to 
eiifhtcenth  centuries;  representa-  the  company,  “  One  o’clock,  jfentlc- 
tioiis  so  characterized  by  jrentility  men,”  or  “  Four  o’clock.  Sir.” 
and  amenity,  so  smiling  and  so  en-  I  mentioned  that  in  tlie  same  re- 
ga^injf,  and  setting*  off*  so  a^lvan-  pository,  that  contains  the  books,  arc 
tageously  ”  the  human  face  divine,”  preserved  a  variety  of  curio8itie», 
that  ladies,  who  have  by  chance  the  ^(ifts  of  time  and  accident.  These 
.strayed  into  this  retreat  o(  Tropho-  furnish  an  ostensible  object  to  the 
liius,  have  been  known  to  be  ena-  strangers  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
jnoured  of  them,  and  to  waste  their  lages,  and  various  distant  parts  of 
lingering  alTections  upon  a  canvass  tlie  country,  to  visit  the  building ; 
image.  to  minister  to  whose  gaping  curi> 

Dispersed  by  the  sides  of  the  osity  and  astonishment  the  pension- 
different  windows,  or  assembled  in  ed  urchins,  in  just  succession,  attend 
winter  round  the  bright  coal  fire,  on  the  bench  on  the  outside;  and,  as 
you  are  struck,  at  your  entering,  they  make  the  tour  of  the  rooin^ 
with  the  appearance  of  a  number  vociferate  with  shrill  and  iinmelodi- 
of  phlegmatic,  pale,  emaciated  stu-  ous  voices  the  names  of  the  several 
dents,  with  eyes  bent  down  on  the  wonders :  they  describe  the  object 
book  beneath*  them,  and  as  uncon-  with  such  rapidity  as  doubly  to 
sck>us  of  your  approach,  as  though  puzzle  the  spectator,  and  uerforiu 
between  you  and  them  there  were  a  the  task  so  perfectly  like  a  sliolastie 
vacuum  inca)iahle  of  transmitting  lesson,  that  tliey  can  repeat  it  only 
sound.  Amaii,  Mr.  Editor,  of  your  in  uninterrupted  course;  and,  if 
reading,  must  have  heard  of  those  accidentally  interrogated,  are  lost 
temples  in  tlie  East,  dedicated  to  the  beyond  recovery.  Nor  are  the  in- 
worship  of  the  Drahmin  Deity,  and  trusions,  described,  confined  to  the 
in  which  the  Lanuis,  the  priests  of  precincts  of  the  classes  only,  but  the 
their  ceremonies,  preside;  wherein,  l*^ff  approaches  with  sacrilegious 
by  an  edict  having  the  sanction  of  step  to  point  out  the  wonderful 
religion,  eternal  unbroken  silence  pictures,  and  wonderful  furniture, 
reigns  through  tlio  aisles,  and  those  m  the  hallowed  room, 
who  minister  and  wait  upon  the  Where  heavenly  pensive  meditation 
revered  rites  have  sacrificed  their  dwells.” 

tongues  to  their  office.  A  fanati-  Not,  however,  do  the  monotonous 
cism,  much  of  the  same  sort,  binds  and  oft  repeateil  accents  distnrb  the 
the  temporary  tenants  of  these  walls,  reveries  of  Diogenes’s  sons.  To 
The  philosopher  who  enters  with  sounds  to  w  hich  they  arc  accustomed 
liis  tolio  in  his  hand,  carried  by  they  feel  no  sensation :  but  if  by 
volition  acting  upon  the  muscular  chance  a  whisper  to  his  neighbour 
arrangement  across  the  boarded  proceeds  from  one  of  their  own  body, 
floor,  subsides  by  the  force  of  gra-  insufficiently  initiated,  each  student 
vity  into  one  of  the  w’ool-stutted  the  uniformity  of  machinery 

chairs;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  raises  his  **o’erchargcd  head,”  stare's 
time  when  he  rises  to  depart,  fixes  for  a  moment  with  lioth  his  eyes  at 
his  eyes  magnetically  upon  the  the  ir.everent  violator  of  the  char- 
pages,  and  speaks  not,  whispers  tered  silence,  and,  having  thus  con- 
not  a  syllabic.  Here  is  no  friendly  veyed  a  reproach  to  the  offender  to 
communication  of  sentiment,  no  ami-  his  satisfaction,  drops  it  again,  like 
cable  discussion  of  any  extraordi-  one  of  the  Chinese  images  in  a  gro- 
nary  passage,  no  conversation  to  cer’s  shop,  and  relapses  into  priine- 
sweeten,  relieve,  and  refresh  the  val  inaction.  All  the  men,  whom  you 
dull  process  of  reading.  It  were  shall  see  of  this  sort,  are  of  a  figure 
verily  worth  the  while  of  the  pro-  sufficiently  denoting  their  haCits : 
sent  trustees  of  the  establishment,  to  their  faces  arc  meagre,  and  colour- 
appoint  a  number  of  beardless  boys  less,  save  that  the  jaundiced  yel- 
in  different  sections  of  the  room,  to  low  mingles  with  the  white.  Had 
strike  these  pliilosophers  on  the  Horace  lived  and  seen  them,  hn 
pa^,  wjien  their  attention,  was  re-  would  have  sworn  by  his  householu 
<|uircd  to  something  said,  aud  to  'gods,  that  they  had  been  drinking 
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**  extmngui  euminum.**  Their  hair  is 
lon;r  A0<1  thin  and  drserves,  as  much 
as  Sir  Andrew  A^rwpt'heek’s,  to  he 
well  spun  off  by  the  dainty  (infers 
of  some  domineering  matron.  Their 
limbs  are  nerveless, — their  general 
faculties  live  not  in  their  native 
rigour,  and  their  dress  is  of  a  colour 
that  once  was  hlack,  but  which  has 
been  whitened  by  the  pages  of  books, 
or  the  action  of  the  nre,  which  they 
hare  found  necessary  to  impel  the 
frigid  current  of  their  blood.  The 
astlima  debilitates  their  lungs,  and 
when  they  walk  in  the  streets,  or 
rise  from  the  Reading-Room  to 
depart,  vou  shall  observe  them  en¬ 
velop  their  necks  in  a  handkerchief 
that  obscures  the  lower  half  of  their 
face.  Spirit  of  Democritus,  arise 
and  lau^h  them  into  action:  vo¬ 
ciferate  in  their  ears,  if  thy  trans¬ 
ports  will  permit  thee,  the  spring  of 
thine  own  conduct,  *^omnu  virtus 
in  aetione  ronsistit  /” 

The  greater  number  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  before  them  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  with  which  an  accurate 
observer  may  see  them,  continually, 
transferring  from  the  hook  pas¬ 
sages  here  and  there,  in  detached 
parcels,  most  suitable  to  their  taste, 
or  their  purpose.  Here  sits  the  dry 
mathematician,  with  a  paper  before 
him  filled  with  hieroglyphics  worthy 
of  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  and 
all  the  volumes  of  Euclid,  and  all 
of  Newton,  and  two  or  three  other 
folios  and  quartos,  illustrative  of 
his  subject.  Here  comes  a  man  with 
the  ancient  books  of  Chaucer,  and 
Webster,  and  Floyer,  and  a  quire  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  w  hom  thence  1 
Knew  immediately  to  be  a  writer  for 
the  “  Retrospective  Review,”  or  the 
**  Examiner.”  One  sat  half  hidden 
by  an  atlantean  pile  of  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  classics,  which  he  had  industri¬ 
ously  congregated  together ;  repre¬ 
senting  in  his  person  the  plagiarist, 
whom  Dr.  Blair  decribes  as  endea¬ 
vouring  to  lace  the  meanness  of  his 
own  discourse  with  the  tattered 
shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Ano¬ 
ther  sat  with  Aristotle,  and  Machia- 
vel,  and  Grotius,  and  **  Oh,  Oh !” 
said  1  to  myself,  **you  are  a  writer 
for  the  daily  papers:”  and  such  he 
truly  w'as,  to  judge  from  the  string 
of  detached  sentences  which  he 
kept  adding  to  his  sheet.  A  fifth 
was  sedulously  drafting  from  Hip¬ 


pocrates,  and  James,  and  Pliilosophi. 
cal  Reports,  whence  it  was  obvions 
he  was  endeavouring  to  cook  up 
some  new  w'ork,  to  come  out  in  only 
four  folio  volumes,  and  six  and  thirty 
numbers — (to  ensure  him  at  once 
eternal  fame  and  competence)  either 
“de  morbis  muliemm^'*  or  *^dtfnr. 
matione  et  secretions  faciumy 
It  results  from  these  horrid  sytnp. 
toms,  that  my  favoured  town,  once 
pure  and  delicate,  the  elegant  re¬ 
treat  of  half  the  muses  and  all 
the  graces,  threatens  to  become  a 
mere  workshop  of  literature,  equal 
almost  to  the  calamitous  condition 
of  the  northern  metropolis.  A  great 
majority  of  the  attendants  on  the 
Reading-Room  are  young  men,  just 
exulting  on  their  emancipation  from 
parental  leading  strings,  and  in  the 
newly-acquired  masterdom  over  the 
operations  of  the  pen.  While  beard¬ 
less  striplings  frequent  this  room 
for  intellectual  metal,  and  then  dis¬ 
patch  their  lucubrations,  warm  from 
the  mint,  to  the  public  press,  we 
shall  have  no  sound  rcaaing,  and 
no  sound  learning  in  the  country. 
“  Patience,  Good  Heavens!”  as  Sy- 
hax  says,  shall  old  men  be  taught 
y  their  juniors,  and  worse  than  all, 
not  know  it  or  suspect  it  ?  this  is 
inverting  the  order  of  nature.  And 
it  is  actually  a  fact,  that  a  day  or 
two  after  1  had  visited  this  Reading- 
Room,  I  w  as  struck  with  the  sight 
of  articles  in  the  different  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  corresponding  to 
those  which,  from  the  books  before 
them,  1  had  judged  to  be  in  prepar¬ 
ation  by  the  literati  whom  1  had 
seen.  The  mathematician — in  the 
G-  Magazine,  had  presented  to 
the  world  a  sum  of  new  Algebraic 
calculations,  and  added  a  system 
of  solutions  not  his  own.  Ano¬ 
ther  work  had  given  publicity  to 
the  pseudo-antiquary’s  criticism  on 
“  Floyer’s  small  pieces.”  The  hire¬ 
ling  politician,  callous  to  patriotism, 
had  set  half  the  country  in  flames 
with  an  article,  laboured  out  of  his 
brain  with  perfect  calmness  over  an 
oak  table :  nay,  and  in  two  months 
afterwards,  I  w  as  solicited  by  a  little 
dirty  affected  man,  to  subscribe  to  a 
medical  work,  which  1  knew  to  be 
the  same  as  he  was  manufacturing 
from  old  materials  in  the  Lemnos  of 
learning. 

To  so  terrible  a  height  does  this 


Amelia  Opie. 
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Lines  to  the  Memory  of  a  lately  Deceased  Friend, 


passion  run,  that  the  mind  is  unable  more  than  one  book  at  once,  unless 
to  assifrn  limit  to  its  progress;  and  they 'be  books  of  consultation  or 
I  am  afraid  the  town  will  soon  he  reference  only.  And  provided  also 
as  notorious  for  the  fabrication  of  that,  if  it  be  a  book  in  one  of  the 
literary  ^oods,  as  it  is  at  present  for  learned  lan&fua^es,  the  “gentle 
that  of  stuffs,  useful  as  articles  of  reader”  shall  be  indulged  with  a 
apparel.  What  then  is  the  object,  dictionary  to  make  out  the  words, 
or  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  this  and  an  interpretation  to  lead  him  to 
remonstrance?  it  is,  to  state  it  short-  the  meaning,  lly  these  rules,  and 
ly,  to  represent,  to  the  trustees  or  by*  confining  them  strictly  to  the 
jrovernors  of  this  Institution  the  simple  proa*ss  of  reading,  it  is  pro- 
iropriety  of  a<lopting  certain  regu-  bable  tnat  they  may  benefit  tiieir 
ations  in  their  precincts,  to  stem  minds,  without 'exposing  their  lit- 
thc  swelling  tide.  Imprimis: — let  tleness,  or  saturating  the  public 
pen  and  ink  he  absolutely  forbidden  taste  with  their  milk  and  water 
and  banished  from  the  room,  and  if  beverage.  If  these  suggestions  are 
any  student  shall  be  observed  to  adopted,  I  shall  hope  when  1  make 
draw  a  pencil  from  his  pocket-book,  my  next  review  of  them,  to  be  able 
or  to  dip  a  pen  into  an  ink  bottle,  to  report  to  you,  Mr.  Eilitor,  that 
which  he  has  smuggled  in  by  sus-  there  arc  much  better  prospects  in 

J lending  it  within  his  breast  pocket,  future  for  the  public  palate ;  and  that 
et  him  be  served  by  the  Deputy  my  honest  friends  are  in  a  course, 
with  a  notice  not  to  trespass  again  much  more  likely  than  before,  to 
on  the  ground,  on  pain  of  an  action  make  them  worthy  of  assundng  the 
of  law  being  commenced  against  oracular  tone  to  the  younger  genera- 
him.  Let  the  students  be  also  for-  tion. 

bidden  to  have  out  of  the  classes  Crito. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  LATELY  DECEASED  FRIEND. 


Go,  bright  example  of  the  Christian’s  life. 

As  friend,  as  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife! 

By  all  these  ties  Heav’ii  bade  thy  worth  be  known. 

Then  call’d  thee  hence  to  make  that  worth  its  own. 

Go,  then,  on  angel’s  pinions  borne,  to  live 
Where  sister  spirits  shall  a  welcome  give  ; 

Where  those,  who  here  thy  home’s  pure  circle  blest. 
Await  thy  coming  to  their  realms  of  rest : 

While  they,  who  now  thy  early  loss  bemoan. 

Suppress  the  selfish  tear,  the  murmuring  groan  \ 

And  while  thy  virtues  still  their  thoughts  employ. 

Not  on  their  sorrow  dwell,  but  on  thy  joy ; 

And  hope  to  meet  thee  on  that  smiling  shore. 

Where  souls  whom  Heaven  had  join’d  shall  part  no  more. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  A\J>  MANNERS  IN  LONDON 

AND  F’ARIS. 

LETTER  V. 

From  Sir  Charles  Darnleifj  to  the  Marquis  de  Vermont. 


Paris. 

My  Dear  Marquis, 

You  liave  had  tlie  p)odiiess  to 
send  me  so  many  letters  of  reeom- 
iiiendation,  that  since  they  arrived 
1  have  found  my  wliole  time  nearly 
occupied  in  delivering  them.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I  met  Avith  so 
singular  an  adventure,  that  1  cannot 
help  relating  it,  as  it  is  truly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  national  manners. 

When  i  stopped  at  the  splendid 
hut  delapidated  hotel,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  Fauhouri^  St.  (iermain, 

«>f  the  Duchesse  tie - ,  (to 

nhom  you  will  recollect  havin;^ 
written  an  introductory  epistle  in 
my  favour,)  1  was  informt'd  that 
her  tirace  was  at  home,  and  would 
receive  me.  1,  of  course,  oheyed 
this  summons,  and  delivered  my 
credentials.  She  welcometl  me  with 
all  that  urbanity,  which  your  ladies 
of  the  old  court  know  so  well  how 
t<»  assume  when  they  wish  to  please. 
• — She  hrst  spoke  of  you,  and  next 
t>f  England,  jud^in^,  very  rightly, 
that  my  friend  and  my  country  were 
precisely  the  subjects  on  which  I 
was  nu>st  open  to  flattery. 

I  will  not  shock  your  modesty, 
hy  repeating  all  tlu^  civil  things 
which  she  expressed  on  the  former 
of  these  tojiics.  1  shall  content  my¬ 
self  with  observing’,  that  she  was 
most  lauditory.  Her  commendati«)ns 
of  (ireat  Rritain  and  its  inhabitants 
were  equally  enthusiastic.  We  were 
the  saviours  of  the  world,  the  re¬ 
storers  of  peace,  ufood  order,  ami 
religion,  wliile  of  her  own  sfovern- 
ment  she  spoke  in  very  (litferent 
terms.  The  poor  Kini»‘  was  men¬ 
tioned  with  contemptuous  pity,  ami 
said  to  be  the  dupe  of  Jacobinical 
ministers,  who  were  ruining*  both 
his  affairs  and  those  of  the  nation. 

After  this  exonlium,  whicii  dis- 
closeil  to  me  her  jiolitics,  the 
Duchess  gave  me  a  pathetic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferings  to  whii  h  she 
and  the  Duke,  in  common  with  all 
other  persons,  comme  il  faiit^  had 


been  exp»»sed,  during  the  too  well- 
known  events  of  the  late  Revolu- 
tion.  “  U'hile,  at  length,”  C(uiti. 
lined  she,  “  we  saw  our  legitimato 
Sovereign  restored,  we  naturally 
expected,  not  onlv  that  the  pro- 
pertv  of  which  we  liad  been  robbed 
w’ould  he  given  up,  hut  that  we 
sliould  he,  in  some  degree,  imleiiini. 
fied  for  our  personal  wrongs,  bv 
peculiar  marks  of  royal  favour.-^ 
Think,  then,  of  our  disa|)poiiitiuent: 
— of  several  of  our  estates  whicb  at 
different  times  had  been  made  the 
)rey  of  the  spoilers,  (except  this 
lotel,  which  having  been  made  a 
mhlic  otlice,  during  the  usurpation, 
lappened  not  to  he  sold,  and  was, 
therefore,  given  back,)  not  one  has 
been  returned;  ami  even  what  little 
fortune,  during  these  tremendous 
times,  chance  or  prudence  ha<l  pre¬ 
served,  is  not  left  at  our  ow  n  dis- 
posal  ;  for,  hy  a  democratic  law*, 
passed  for  the  express  ])urp«»se  of 
destroying  the  importance  of  ancient 
families,  jiarents  are  compelled  to 
divide  their  lands,  as  well  as  tbeir 
money,  nearly  equally  among  tbeir 
childn  ii  of  Imth  sexes.” 

After  expressing  herself  in  this 
manner  with  great  energy,  and 
shedding  many  tears,  the  Duchess 
jiroceedeil  to  tell  me,  that  for  those 
w  ho,  like  herself,w’ere  desirous  of 
propping  the  falling  honours  of  an 
illustrious  house,  Imt  one  means 
was  left — that  of  restoring  its  wealth 
hy  a<lvantageous  marriages. 

You  will  believe  how  imirb  sur¬ 
prised  1  felt,  at  having  smh  a  phi- 
lippick  addressed  to  me  ;  she  saw* 
what  w’as  jiassing  in  my  mind,  and 
added, — “  Have  patience,  and  I  will 
explain  wdiy  I  have  taken  tlu^  liberty 
of  troubling  you  with  these  nun;  irks. 
— Many  French  persons  of  exalt«‘d 
rank  have  set  the  example,  uiulcr 
similar  circumstances,  of  allowing 
their  s«)ns  to  give  their  hands  ‘  ades 
riches  heritiercs  de  rotre.  pat/s^' — 
even  though  <»f  inferior  pedigree, 
and  not  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
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“  The  Duko  ami  I,  after  many 
j^trutl^^Ies  (strnj;j^Ie.s  wliirli  it  was 
difficult  for  us  to  suriiiount,  for  our 
families  on  both  sides  are  yet  nneon- 
taminaied  by  a  single' Mis-ulliance) 
have  at  last  resolved  to  adopt  this 
painful  remedy.  1  apply,  therefore, 
to  von,  M.  Leldievalier,  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  important  subject,  and, 
|K'rliaps,  you  will  be  ^lad  of  an 
iijiportunity  of  procuring  for  some 
female  relative  of  your  own,  the 
advantati^es  of  becoming’  our  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law.  Von  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tim  history  t>f  Prance 
to  Know,  that  there  is  not  recorded 
in  its  annals  a  more  illustrious  name 
than  that  which  my  son  will  inherit; 
and,  certainly,  the  wealthiest  heiress 
of  (ireat  llritain  wmild  be  much  the 
^Miner  in  an  arrangement,  by  wliich, 
in  exchange  for  her  riches,  she  ob¬ 
tained  so  proud  a  title.” 

She  then  recapitulate<l  the  list  of 
nrchbisho])s,  marshals,  prime  minis¬ 
ters,  and  cardinals,  which  her  pe¬ 
digree  exhibited ;  and  assured  me 
that  I  should  fiml  it  clearly  proved 
hy  the  same  indisputable  evidence, 
that  the  family  derived  its  origin 
from  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  listening  to 
this  heraldric  harangue  with  becom¬ 
ing  gravity,  wbile  she  added,  she 
had  no  doubt  of  receiving  various 
applications  as  soon  as  her  inten¬ 
tions  were  known.  She  mentioned 
the  circumstance  first  to  me,  wishing, 
out  of  respect  to  vou,  to  attend  first 
to  my  recommeiufations.  When  at 
length  she  paused  for  a  reply,  I  as¬ 
sured  her  how  grateful  I  felt  for  this 
mark  of  her  attention,  and  that  I 
regretted  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  avail  myself  of  her  flatter¬ 
ing  preference,  as  1  did  not  count 
among  my  relations  any  young  lady 
possessed  of  the  reijuisite  qualifica¬ 
tions.  “  Mais  cevendant,^^  (rejoined 
the  Duchess,  with  seeming  surprise 
Jind  disappointment)  “  on  dit  qne 
roui  ctes  tons  si  riches  en  Engleterre ; 
fit  il  possible  qne  vous  iVagez  pas 
^ne  seule  parente,  jenne,  jolifj  et 
famahle^  avec  un  dot  de  cent  d  cent 
dnquante  litres  sterling :  e'est  tout 
ff  que  nous  demandons.^*  Retaining 
my  gravity  as  well  as  1  could,  I  re- 
IH'ated  that  really  no  relation  of 
mine  possessed  even  half  the  very 
moderate  sum,  at  which  her  grace 
"as  pleased  to  value  the  hand  of  her 
*'0n.  “  If  you  have  no  relations 
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so  circumstanced,”  continued  the  per¬ 
severing  Duchess,  “  have  the  gooil- 
ness  to  name  stuiie  lady  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  wh<»m  you  think  worthy 
of  lM‘ing  placed  on  the  list  of  can- 
diilates.” 

Here  my  sincerity  got  the  lietter 
of  my  prudence,  and  pressed  in  this 
manner  I  could  imt  help  answering, 
that  1  knew  of  no  bhiglish  girl, 
though  enjoying  a  much  smaller 
fortune  than  that  which  she  had 
named,  who,  in  spite  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  she  held  out,  would  consent 
to  enter  into  a  negociation  of  this 
kiiul,  and  renounce  the  privilege 
claimed  and  generally  exercisetl  liy 
all  my  countrywomen,  of  choosing 
for  tluunselves. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  Duchess,  interrupting  me; 
“  foolish  girls  may  be  indeed  ro¬ 
mantic  enough  to  sacrifice  all  for 
love,  but  surely  no  sensible  parent 
would  undervalue  such  an  opportu- 
nitv  of  elevating  a  beloved  daughter ; 
and  it  is  only  with  parents  that  1 
wish  to  treat.” 

I  in  vain  tried  to  explain  the  ilif- 
ference  of  our  manners  from  those 
of  France,  and  the  obstacles  which 
opposed  themselves  to  the  realization 
of  her  grace’s  wishes. 

Finding  that  1  had  neither  rela- 
tivi’s  nor  friends  to  recommend,  she 
insisted  on  my  giving  her  the  names 
of  such  young  ladies  as  were  gene¬ 
rally  considered  the  richest  heiresses 
of  Kngland. 

To  get  rid  of  her  importunity, 
I  mentioned  two  or  three  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  according  to  public 
fame,  stood  in  this  predicament ; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  the 
Duchess  took  from  an  adjoining 
shelf  a  memorandum-book,  and  re¬ 
corded  every  particular  of  my  in¬ 
formation  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
merchant ;  and  while  she  complained 
of  the  ilifficulty  of  pronouncing,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  of  spelling 
our  barbarous  names,  em^uireu  again 
and  again  the  letters  which  compos¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  did  not  quit  her  task 
till  each  reported  h^ritiere  was  duly 
entered  in  ner  ledger  with  her  ap¬ 
propriate  appellation ;  adding  there¬ 
to  the  part  of  Great  Britain  where 
she  resided,  the  supposed  amount  of 
her  fortune,  and  whether  in  land  or 
money,  in  possession  or  reversion. 

This  ceremony  occupied  no  incon¬ 
siderable  time,  and  I  in  vain  tried 
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to  save  th<'  Diu'hoss  so  imirli  useless 
trouble,  assuring*’  lier,  tliat  I  only 
sj)oke  from  hearsay  evhlenee,  an«l 
that  my  information  mi^ht,  after  all, 
prove  very  ineorreet. 

“  y'importef  said  she  ;  “  yon 
have  Kindly  ^^iven  me  smne  useful 
hints,  it  is  my  husiness  to  do  the 
rest.”  She  did  not  (dose  the  hook 
till  I  had  certified,  hy  an  exact  exa¬ 
mination,  that  the  names  were  cor¬ 
rectly  written,  and  till  she  had  attain 
tried  to  draw  from  me  some  further 
materials  for  matrimonial  specula¬ 
tion.  Finding  at  len/^th  that  I  per¬ 
sisted  in  saying'  that  my  memory 
could  go  no  further,  she  offered  me 
a  thousand  thanks  and  apidogies  ; 
and,  after  innnmerahle  offers  of  ser¬ 
vices,  allowed  me  to  take  my  depar¬ 
ture.  'J’hongh  perhaps  this  letter  is 
already  too  long,  I  cannot  Indp,  be¬ 
fore  i  couclnde  it,  relating  a  eenver- 
sation  which  oceurri‘d  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  table  of  our  ambassador, 
where  I  happened  to  dine.  Ileing 
seated  near  a  lively  Fnglish  girl,  I 
related  to  her  my  dialogue  in  the 
morning  with  the  duchess.  “  Wliat 
yon  tell  me,”  observed  my  fair 
iieighhonr,  “  was  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  surprise  cf  an  hbiglishnian 
newly  arrived  at  Paris ;  hut  had 
yon  inhabited  this  town  as  hmg 
.as  I  have,  you  would  have  known 
that  nothing  is  so  common  as  this 
kind  of  hvmeneal  jobbing.  On  my 
drlaU  in  tliis  gay  city,  I  was  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  attentitms  of  amanpiis, 
wlm  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
me.  but  whom  1  did  not  immediately 
dismiss,  because  his  egn'gions  va¬ 
nity  and  many  other  absurdities  af¬ 
forded  me  constant  amusement ;  he- 
sid(‘s,  too,  1  felt  that  i  was  in  no 
danger  of  losing  my  heart  to  one 
whom  I  so  thoroughly  despised, 
'rids  intercourse  had  existed  some 
time,  when,  after  one  of  those  long 
visits,  in  performing  a  round  of 
ivhieh  a  Parisian  beau  wastes  at 
least  two-thi(ds  of  every  day,  ‘  Dilts 
vioi  franchnnenty^  exclaimed  my 
enamouri'd  swain,  acomhicn  estimez 
rous  votre  dot A  little  surprised 
at  the  unceremonious  question,  1  de¬ 
termined  to  answer  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  would  lead  the  enquirer  into 
still  farther  absurdities.  1  replied, 
therefore,  that  though  it  was  rather 
contrary  to  our  usages  to  disclose 
our  j)ecuniary  circumstances,  I  would 
candidly  tell  him,  that  being  one  of 


f«)nr  chiblren,  iny  father  had  oulv 
left  me 

“Only  .'dlOOl.  sterling!  ct  VHf 
fois  pat/i^s  exclaimed  mycalculai- 
ing  lover,  “  qu'r.st  ve  t/nt  vtta  fait 
arycHt  de  France  and  takiiii^-  out 
his  |)ocket-ho(di,  he  sat  dmvii  ainl 
counted  the  precise  value  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  exchange.  “  Di(ddf\”  exclaim, 
ed  he,  after  an  arithmetical  coutVr- 
eiU’e  with  himsidf  of  some  minutes; 

“  ccla  ne  fait  pas  plus  qne  cent  rinqi 
cinq  mille  francs  hien  coniptvs then 
pocketing  his  menutraudiim  -  b(M»K, 
giving  a  sentimental  sigh,  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  hat,  he  assured  me  that  he 
preferred  me  to  all  the  world,  and  • 
if  1  had  had  the  requisite  fortune, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  ollVr 
me  his  baud— “  viais  avec  vns  ."ilKKIl. 
La  chose  nest  pas  pn^sihfe.^'  So  again 
sighing  and  bowing  profoundly,  he 
ilew  out  of  the  nmm  with  all  the 
agility  of  his  country;  and  as  I  have 
never  seen  hiui  since,  my  female  va¬ 
nity  1ms  heen  not  a  little  piipied  in 
being  deprived  of  the  ojipmtinilty 
of  telling  him  that  I  was  only  laugh¬ 
ing  at  him.”  I  shall  not  a|>ologize 
for  repeating  this  little  story;  fur 
whether  it  was  literally  true,  or  the 
ingenious  invention  of  the  clever 
girl  from  whose  lips  I  drew  it,  I 
think  it  will  make  you  smile.  For¬ 
tune-hunters  are  certainly  to  he 
found  in  all  countries,  hut  marriage 
s('ems  to  he  here  made  a  regular 
trallie  ;  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  the 
most  resju’i'tahle  individual  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  kind  of  speculation. 
^Nloralists,  I  believe,  have  not  de- 
termimul  whether  unions  formed 
through  prudential  I’onsiderations, 
or  from  the  allectious  of  the  heart, 
conduce  most  to  private  happiness 
and  public  decorum.  1  am  not  so 
illiberal  as  to  deny  that  many  pat¬ 
terns  of  conjugal  felicity  may  he 
found  ill  France,  hut  if  examples  of 
such  felicity  are  rarer  among  you 
than  among  us,  the  question  is  priu  - 
tically  decided.  If  the  fact  is  con¬ 
tradicted,  and  we  are  to  argue  the 
question  theoretically,  I  can  only  say 
with  my  I  ncle  T(d»y,  that  nm'rh 
may  he  said  on  both  sides.  Pardon 
the  impertinent  liberties  which  I 
have  taken  with  your  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  and  repirii  the 
conqiliment  by  speaking  as  treelyot 
all  you  see  and  hear  in  Fngland. 

Always  yours, 

‘I’.'DAUNKtV. 
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I'loin  the  Marquis  de  Vinriont  to  Sir  Charles  Parnln/f  Hart. 


I.ondon. 

My  I>kak  Darnf.ky, 

In  your  last  hcttiM*  you  liavc 
«lra\vu  a  \n  v  r’uliculons  picture  of 
mV  fnetid,  t!ie  Dueliess  de 

- ;  mid  tliou^li  the  likeness  is 

not  a  flattering-  one,  I  must  aeknow- 
led^e  the  resenddanee.  —  1  forgot 
to  ti'Il  yon,  that,  with'  a  thousand 
jrood  qualities,  slie  is  an  enthu¬ 
siast;  :ind  that  her  zeal,  in  what¬ 
ever  she  nndertak'es,  often  leads  her, 
uith  the  best  of  all  jmssihle  inten¬ 
tions,  t»)  eoimuit  the  Grossest  ab¬ 
surdities.  She  has  two  ehildren, 
a  son  and  a  dan<r]iter;  and  thou<rli 
tbmlly  attachml  to  both,  so  anxious 
is  she  at  this  moiui  nt  to  restiire  the 
fallen  dijj^nity  of  the  fainily,  that 
I  am  persuaded,  did  she  possess  the 
jmwer  of  lioin^*  so,  she  would  force 
the  latter  into  a  convent,  in  order  to 
leave  to  the  former,  witlioiit  any  de¬ 
falcation,  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Duke’s  once  enormous  fortune. 
As  our  laws  not  only  deprive  her 
of  this  resource,  hut  have,  also, 
entitled  the  brother  and  sister  to 
nearly  an  equal  distribution  of  tlie 
effects,  which  she  and  her  noble 
husband  may  leave  behind  them, 
all  her  thoughts  are  now  ilirecteil 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  wealthy 
heiress  for  her  son,  in  order  that 
the  riches  of  his  wife  may  Inilemnify 
him  for  this  lamented  ileduction. 

Now,  certainly,  it  is  not  very  fair 
to  accuse  a  whole  nation  of  similar 
faults,  on  account  of  the  extremes 
info  which  one  individual  may  have 
fallen.  Still,  1  must  aiduiowled^e, 
both  in  s])ite  of  all  the  changes 
our  institutions  and  manners  have 
under^^one  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  what  we  call  marrinyes 
(le  ronvenirnce,  that  is  to  say',  mar- 
riai>-es  contracted  rather  from  pru¬ 
dential  considerations  than  from 
those  of  affection,  though  rarer 
than  they  were  before  the  Uevolu- 
tion,  are  still  common  amon^  the 
higher  classes  of  society',  rrench 
parents,  indeed,  consitler  It  their 
duty  to  seek  out  advantag-cous 
tnatches  for  their  children,  from 
whom,  on  such  subjects,  they  con¬ 


ceive  themselves  entitled  to  im¬ 
plicit  obedience.  Whether,  in  doin^^ 
so,  they  act  wisely,  and  whether  the 
experience  of  aj;e  is,  or  is  nut  a  bel¬ 
ter  nuiile  than  tin*  passions  of  youtii, 
are  questions  which  1  shall  not  at- 
t(‘m|)t  t«)  examine.  Hut  i  must  be 
permitted  tt»  make  two  idiservatiuns, 
— first.  That  as  your  acipiaintaneu 
becomes  ^^eneral  in  rrance,  you  will 
find  innumerable  instances  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  and  moral  pro¬ 
priety'  of  conduct  amono-  persons, 
who  wt're  brought  tt>;;etiier  in  this 
manner,  and  hut  few  examples  of 
such  matrimonial  broils  and  dissen¬ 
sions,  as  I  am  told  are  very'  common 
in  Knirland ;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  in  this  country  heads  of 
families  <lo  not  meet  and  jilan  such 
arranirenumts  for  their  children, 
neither  parents  nor  youno^  ^leople 
seem  hy'  any  imsins  inattentive  to 
worldly  considerations,  in  forming- 
similar  connections  ;  and,  in  pursuit 
of  this  cframl  object,  indelicacies  and 
impriqirieties  of  the  most  extiaor- 
dinary  kind  are  daily  committed. 

It  appears,  indeed,  most  extra¬ 
ordinary'  to  the  eye  tif  a  foreigner 
accustoiiuMl  to  the  extreme  strict¬ 
ness  with  which  unmarried  females 
are  treated  on  the  (’ontinent,  to  «d»- 
serve  the  much  greater  freedom 
which  younjj^  ladies  enjoy  in  this 
island,  the  manners  of  which  are 
represented  as  so  particularly  cor¬ 
rect. 

In  all  the  promenades  and  public 
exhibitions  of  London,  I  see  the 
daughters  of  ytnir  mostdistin^uished 
families  escorted  by  crowds  of  sin- 
tl^le  men ;  and  though,  it  is  true, 
that  th(‘y  never  appiuir  nnattended 
by  a  matron,  (styled  here,  I  know 
not  why,  a  chaperouP  the  latter, 
whether  the  party  he  on  foot  <»r  on 
horseback,  is  frequently  left  by  her 
younger  companions  at  a  convenient 
distance. 

.At  y'our  balls  and  assemblies  I 
observe  persons  of  opposite  sexes, 
in  the  hey'-day  of  life,  seated  in 
wimlows  and  corners  of  the  room, 
deeply  occniiied  with  each  other, 
and  engaged  in  the  most  animateci 
convcrfe.ations.  This  kind  of  inter- 
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roiirso,  which  in  other  countries 
would  l)e  tliuu^ht  highly  indeco¬ 
rous,  liere  passes  uncensured  in  the 
most  respectable  circles,  and  is 
styled,  in  the  jargon  of  fashion,  an 
innocent  flirtation.  Apropos,  the  said 
wonl  flirtation  cannot  he  translated 
into  t'rench  hy  any  correspondinjjf 
term,  prohahly  because  the  trait  of 
manners  which  the  phrase  expresses 
is  unknown  to  us.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions,  1  find,  that  the  most  prudent 
mother  thinks  it  (juitc  unnecessary 
to  interfere,  provided  always  that 
the  gentleman,  whose  assiduities  the 
youn^  lady  appears  to  encourag'e, 
possesses  what  commercial  men  call 
the  one  thinijf  needful^ — I  mean,  a 
sutHciency  oi  wealth ;  for  character, 
temper,  ami  corresponding  tastes, 
are  minor  considerations,  whicli  sel¬ 
dom  claim  the  attention  of  specu- 
latinsf  parents.  To  ascertain  the 
fortunes  in  ^lossession,  or  expect¬ 
ancy,  of  the  sinjj^le  men  presented  to 
her^iecomes,  therefore,  the  business 
of  your  female  heads  of  families; 
and  while  the  utmost  pains  are  taken 
to  draw  the  rich  and  noble  into  the 
vortex  of  their  daughters’  attrac¬ 
tions,  equal  care  is  observed  in  keep¬ 
ing  suitors  of  an  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion  at  a  respectful  distance. 

A  hamlsome  and  lively  lad  of 
twenty,  with  whom  1  lately  became 
acquainted,  has  amused  me  much 
with  the  history  of  his  adventures 
in  this  town,  wliere  he  only  arrived 
from  a  distant  county  at  the  coiii- 
mcncenient  of  the  present  winter. 

It  seems,  that  having  brought 
with  liim  a  few  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  nersons  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  he  foiimi  himself  treated  with 
the  most  extraordinary  kindness  ami 
unlooked-for  distinction.  liis  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  courted  by  the  leaders 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Fathers  in¬ 
vited  him  to  dinners,  and  dowagers  to 
balls,  while  their  young  and  pretty 
daugliters  received  his  attentions  with 
the  utmost  complacency.  Indeed, 
civilities  were  lavished  on  him  with 
so  profuse  a  hand,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  accept  half  the  invita¬ 
tions  which  he  daily  received.  Sur¬ 
prised  at  making  so  brilliant  an 
mtref  into  the  circles  of  Ixmdon 
society,  he  began  to  suspect,  though 
a  modest  man,  that  he  possessed, 
unknown  to  himself,  some  w’onder- 
ful  merits,  which,  hitherto,  had  re¬ 


mained  undiscovered,  when  the  srene 
was  suddenly  reversed:  the  wanntli 
with  w  hich  he  had  Wen  every  where 
welcomed,  was  succeeded  by  the 
most  cbilling  formality  :  the  list  of 
engagements  rapidly  diminished  ; 
and  the  smiles,  wliicli  lately  lighte(i 
up  the  countenaces  t»f  the  lair  When 
he  addressed  them,  were  converted 
into  the  most  forbidding  frowns. 
The  cause  of  his  present  disgrace 
w'as  as  inexplicable  as  that  of  his 
early  good  fortune.  A  letter  from 
the  country,  at  length,  unravelled 
the  mystery.  It  appears  he  had 
a  iieiglibuur  and  a  namesake,  who, 
on  coming  of  age,  had  lately  taken 
possession  of  a  very  large  estate; 
and,  on  that  occasion,  had  given 
some  magniticent  fetes,  a  pompons 
account  of  which  had  for  several 
days  tilled  the  columns  of  the  Ijon- 
don  newspapers. 

For  this  favoureil  individual  iny 
friend  had  been  mistaken;  audit 
was  to  this  circumstance  that  he 
owed  the  favourable  reception  w  hicli 
he  had  experienced  at  the  houses  of 
the  great.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that,  instead  of  being  the 

ricli  K - ,  of  the  county  of - , 

he  was  simply  a  law'-student,  with 
a  fair  reputation,  and  a  moderate 
patrimony,  he  w'as  no  longer  im- 
])ortuned  by  the  donors  of  splendid 
entertainments,  and  was  left  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies,  uninterrupted  by  the 
allurements  of  olfered  pleasure. — 
Indeed,  during  the  short  time  which 
I  have  already  spent  in  Kngland, 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
remarking,  how'  soon  unmarried 
girls  are  taught  to  deal  in  matri¬ 
monial  spi'culations. 

^Fhe  advantages  which  I  derive 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  English 
(an  advantage,  for  which,  my  dear 
l)arnley,  I  am  indebted  to  your  in¬ 
structions  and  encouragement  while 
W’c  travelled  together  in  America), 
not  only  enables  me  to  partake  ot 
many  pleasures  in  the  tow  n,  of  w  hich 
other  foreigners  are  insensible,  hut 
has,  also,  been  the  cause  of  my 
making  some  very  extraordinary 
discoveries. 

Frenchmen  so  seldom  speak  or 
understand  your  language,  that  con¬ 
versations  are  often  carried  on  in  my 
presence  which  were  never  intended 
for  my  ear,  and  I  am  made  the 
unwilling  depository  of  important 
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snrels.  'i'lius,  at  a  ball  which  I 
lately  attended,  haviiijf  left  the  sup- 
jM*r-tahle  sooner  than  the  other  fo- 
reijjners,  I  returned  to  the  drawinuf- 
rooiii,  and  tindinir  thu  ladies  seated 
in  ^roupes,  I  took  a  chair  hy  the 
fire -side,  when  my  attention  was 
drawn  from  my  own  reflections  to 
the  following  dialoifiie,  between  a 
veteran  dame  of  quality  and  her 
dauijfhter,  which,  though  conveyed 
in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice,  1  dis- 
tinilly  overheard;— “  1  cannot  ex¬ 
press,  Louisa,”  said  the  Dowa^er- 
t'oimtess,  “  ln»w  mneli  you  have 
provoked  and  disappointed  me  to- 
nifflit!”  “What  have  i  tlone,  dearest 
Madam!”  answered  her  pretty com- 
panitm  with  some  surprise. 

Conntrss. — Why  did  you  refuse  to 
dance  with  Mr.  (’harles  Mandeville, 
whom  I  luul  taken  the  ;>'reatest  pains 
to  ;'et  introtlueed  to  you  ? 

l.adt/  L. — Jlecause  1  was  engaged 
to  Lord  llandepole. 

Countess. — Kiigaged  ! — nonsense. 
—That  is  justifying  one  fault  hy 
another.  Have  1  m»t  told  you,  a 
thousand  times,  that  when  asked  to 
dance,  you  should  never  give  a  posi¬ 
tive  answer;  it  is  quite  time  enough 
to  declare  your  intention  when  the 
<juadrille  begins;  ami  however  de¬ 
sirable  the  first  partner  who  offers 
you  his  hand  may  he,  it  is  very 
foolish,  hy  a  precipitant  acceptance, 
to  throw  away  the  chance  of  a 
better. 

Lady  L. — Hut  how  is  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  he  evaded  ? 

Connttss. — Hy  saying  that  you 
have  not  yet  made  up  your  miml 
whether  you  shiill  dance  :  —  that 
should  you  determine  to  do  so,  you 
are  partly  engaged  ;  hut  when  the 
music  strikes  up,  should  the  tune 
please  you,  ami  tlie  person  to  whom 
you  had  previously  given  a  half 
promise  should  not  claim  its  per¬ 
formance,  you  would  comply  with 
the  request  now  made  to  you. 

Lady  L. — Hut  why,  my  dear  Ma¬ 
dam,  should  I  break  my  engage¬ 
ment  with  Lord  Randepofe,  wTio  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  in 
liondon,  in  order  to  please  Mr. 
Mandeville,  who  is,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  the  reverse  of  his  Lordshi])  ? 

Countess. — For  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons  ;  because  Mr.  Man¬ 
deville  is  in  possession  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year,  besides  still 


greater  expectances,  and  this  Ia»rd 
Handepole  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Earl,  without  sixpence. 

/aid//  L. —  Is  It  then  necessary, 
hy  way  of  giving  elasticity  to  his 
steps,  that  one's  partner  in  a  qua¬ 
drille  should  have  liis  pockets  loaded 
with  gold  ? 

Countess. — He  so  good,  Louisa, 
not  to  he  quite  so  flippant,  and  to 
rect/llect,  that  no  step  which  a  young 
woman  takes  in  life  is  unimportant ; 
that  all  her  words,  motions,  and 
even  looks,  should  be  directed  to 
one  graml  object, — that  of  getting 
comfortably  and  respectably  mar¬ 
ried.  —  Y^)u  were,  therefore,  very 
wrong,  in  treating  Mr.  Mandevillo 
with  so  much  indifference.  Such 
a  man  is  not  to  he  had  every  day. 

Lad//  L. —  Hut  would  y<*u  really 
wish  ti/  SCI*  me  the  wife  oi  Mr.  Man¬ 
deville,  who,  besides  being  at  least 
fifteen  years  older  than  myself,  and 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  men  in  England,  is  said 
to  he  also  one  of  the  most  profligate. 

Countess. — Splendiil  diamonds,  an 
equipage,  a  house  in  Hrosvenor- 
sipiare,  an  ample  settlement  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  a  ducal  coronet  in  rever¬ 
sion,  will  soon  reconcile  you  to  Mr. 
Mandeville’s  age  and  ugliness;  and 
if  he  is  profligate  it  will  he  yonr 
business  to  reform  him.  I  hope  you 
are  not  turning  Methodist,  and,  for 
a  silly  scruple  of  this  kind,  disposed 
to  reject  such  a  prize. 

Ladtf  L. —  I  am  no  Methodist; 
hut  indeed.  Madam,  Mr.  Mandeville 
is  a  prize  which  1  am  hy  no  means 
desirous  of  gaining. 

Countess. — Y'ou  are  (|uite  intoler¬ 
able;  and  if  you  continue  to  act  and 
talk  in  this  manner,  1  will  send  you 
down  to  your  old  aunt  Deborah’s 
manor-house,  in  Wales,  where  you 
may  undisturbed  enjoy  the  retired 
pleasures  of  mending  stockings  and 
reading  the  family  Hihle. 

So  saying,  the  dowager  walked 
oft*  in  sullen  dignity,  and  left  the 
warm-hearted  lady  to  her  own  me¬ 
ditations. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  young  couple 
who  hail  for  some  minutes  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  rather  an  animateil  conver¬ 
sation,  when  the  mother  of  theyoiing 
huly  entered  the  room,  and  drawing 
her  away  exclaimed, in  a  loud  whisper. 
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“  How  can  you  lio  so  aYisiird  as  Wlicrcver  I  ^o,  1  see  im. 

to  throw  away  your  time  in  tliis  patient  to  display  the  showy,  uvf- 
manlier?  l)oi/t  you  know  that  Mr.  less,  and  often  hut  iinperfeetlv  ar. 

- is  only  a  younp’r  brother  ? — 1  (luired  aeeoiindishiiients  of  their 

must  onee  aufain  repeat  what  I  have  daughters.  I*!(jual  anxiety  is  tiiaiii, 
tohl  you  frequently  before — never  fested  to  ^et  tlieni  seated,  .it  dinner 
to  allow  any  man  to  monopolize  atid  supper  parties,  near  those  sin> 
your  attention  till  1  have  j^iven  the  ^le  men,  whose  expectations  are 
Nii^nal  by  holding  up  my  fan.”  supposed  to  be  the  most  proniisin^r. 

I  lately,  too,  received  a  lesson  for  and,  when  the  mamruvres  for  carry* 
my  vanity  I  shall  not  easily  forg'et :  in^  such  arrangements  into  exiau- 
I  danced  at  a  ball  witli  a  very  pretty  tion  fail  of  success,  1  often  see  the 
l^irl,  who,  having  visiti-d  the  I'onti-  ]irettiest  faces  disfijiured  by  the  ex- 
nent,  and  travelled  even  as  far  as  pression  of  anger  and  disappoint- 
Xaples,  possesseil  a  fund  of  conver-  ment. 

Nation  very  superior  to  that  of  the  Indeed,  no  greater  contrast  can' 
generality  of  unmarried  females  be  exhibited  than  that,  which  may 
whom  1  meet  in  society.  She  re-  be  traced  in  the  countenance  of  a 
reived  my  attentions  so  favourahly,  London  /;c//c,  when  she  listens  well 
that  I  ventured  to  hand  her  to  sup-  jileased  to  the  silly'  nonsense  of  a 
]»er,  and  to  keep  by  her  side  during  youth  of  fasliion  in  possession  of 
tlie  reni.iiiider  of  the  evening’.  In  the  reipiisite  qualification, and  when 
going  away  I  was  introduced  to  her  she  is  doomed  to  bear  the  annoying 
pari’iits,  and  was  invited  to  their  attentions  of  a  single  gniz^  or  niar- 
liouse,  where  I  soon  became  aeon-  ried  bore.  In  the  one  case  she  as- 
stant  visitor.  'I  bis  intercourse  had  sumes  a  thousand  smiles,  and  her 
continued  some  ilays,  when  calling  behaviour  is  easy,  polite,  and  almost 
one  morning  at  our  ambassador’s,  I  too  condesceinling.  In  the  other 
learnt  that  a  near  relation  of  the  her  answers  are  cold,  monosyllahic, 
young  lady,  on  the  day  after  the  and  repulsive.  In  short,  it  seems 
liall,  had  made  the  most  particular  to  me  that  your  young  women  come 
^•nquiries  there  respecting  the  extent  into  society  as  into  a  market ;  and 
of  my  fortune  ami  the  antiquity  of  that  every  moment  not  so  employed 
ni\’  tamily.  I  found,  too,  that  great  as  to  tend  in  some  ilegreo  to  their 
anxiety  had  been  expressed  to  ascer-  views,  end,  and  aim,  is  considered 
t.iin  whether  I  was  the  identical  both  by  them  and  their  parents  as 
Marquis  de  Vermont,  who  possessed  lost  and  thrown  away’, 
the  hotel  in  \\ni  Rnc  Fonbourg^  St,  While,  therefore, you  blame  French 
whose  garden,  opening  in  parents  for  entering  into  negocia- 
the  Champs  Flt/sfi\  had  so  often  ex-  tions  for  the  union  of  their  children, 
cited  tlie  admiration  of  the  person  you  shouhl  recollect,  that,  thougli 
who  asked  the  question.  In  short,  such  is  not  the  habit  of  this  country, 

I  found  that  the  young  lady  and  liere,  too,  interested  considerations 
her  family  wen*  fond  of  Faris,  and  are  not  forgotten, 
that  all  the  civility*,  which  tliey*  had  Perhaps,  too,  the  open  manner  in 
bestowed  on  me,  arose  from  a  selfish  which  we  transact  these  alfairs  in 
speculating  on  the  advantages  of  a  France  is  preferable  and  less  indcli- 
tiossible  matrimonial  union  with  a  cate  than  those  secret  schenics  and 
rich  inhaliitant  of  their  favourite  match-makings  which  are  so  coin- 
city.  \eed  I  add,  that,  after  mak-  mon  in  England,  and  in  which  the 
ing’thisdiscoverysthesweetestsrniles  youngest  girls  are  often  taught  to 
of  the  fair  fortune-hunter  could  not  play  a  part. 

induce  me  to  repeat  my  visits.  This  letter  is  already*  too  long. 

While  on  this  subject,  will  you  but  I  cannot  conclmle  it  without 
permit  me  to  observe,  that,  in  spite  observing,  that  both  sexes  are  eipial- 
of  the  supposed  reserve  and  difH-  ly*  culpable  in  this  respect.  Among 
deuce  of  the  females  of  this  country*,  the  subjects  of  conversation  uniyer- 
I  perceive  no  backwardness,  when  sally*  introduced  at  your  tables  alter 
those  who  address  them  are  the  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  I  know 
known  possessors  of  large  fortunes,  no  one  more  common  than  the  for- 
or  the  immediate  heirs  of  persons  so  tunc  of  reputed  heiresses  :  nor  i'-  it 
circumstanced.  at  all  unusual  to  hear  young  nmn 
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on  such  occasions  <lcclarc  themselves 
to  /jive  their  hamls  to  wo¬ 
men,  no  matter  how  ohl  or  ujjly, 
l»rovi«le(l  they  possess  the  means  t»t* 
•jihlimj  amply  the  matrimonial  pill. 
Kor  are  such  speeches  merely  made 
in  the  exuherance  of  s|>irits,  ft)r  I 
have  met  with  st‘veral  instances  of 
Imys  niarrie*!  to  women  ohl  enoiig^h 
to  he  their  mothers. 

1'hinlv  not,  however,  as  you  read 
these  remarks,  tiiat  1  think  ill  of 
Knuland,  or  feel  disptised  to  carica¬ 
ture  her  manners  :  niy  sentiments  and 
iiiv  intentions  are  quite  the  reverse. 

The  lonuer  I  live  here  the  more  I 
find  to  admire,  hut  when  you  attri- 
hiite  t»>  national  peculiarities  those 
faults  and  foibles,  which,  thou«jh 


met  with  in  rrance,  are  common  to 
human  nature,  justice  c«mi^)els  me 
to  rail  your  attention  to  similar  im- 
pertections  found  on  this  side  of  the 
C'hannel. 

IVcuniary  consi.lerations  must 
every  where  he  the  motive  of  many 
marriaijes,  hut  I  will  camrnlly  ae- 
knowlediji*,  that,  ijenerally  sneak- 
inu,  the  iiielinatitms  of  the  lieart 
seem  to  me  imrre  attended  to  in  Kiiij- 
land  than  on  the  ('oiitinent,  and  the 
reason  ot  this  is  obvious;  v«ui  are 
the  richest  natitni  in  the  worhl,  and 
have  therefore  less  reason  to  allow 
the  voice  of  love  and  nature  ti»  In* 
stifled  hy  the  dictates  <»f  cold-heart¬ 
ed  prudence. 

Adieu. 


,  f 
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I  AM  somewhat  addicted  to  snor- 
injT — start  imt,  my  /jood  reader,  at 
this  extraordinary  assertion;  1  am 
fuliv  awake  now.  Indeed  I  maybe 
wronji';  I  have  never  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  hearintj  those  musical  sounds 
issue  from  the  tulies  of  my  olfactory 
orijans ;  hut  I  may  not  presume  to 
ilouht  the  words  of  Mrs.  ('inna,  who 
(lerlares  that  the  noise  jiroceedin/j 
from  my  chamher  in  the  night-time 
resembles,  for  all  the  world,  that  of 
a  herd  of  elephants  somnolizing  un¬ 
der  a  ])alm-tree.  'J'his  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary! 

Snoring,  delicate  reader,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  is  that 
sound  or  noise  U’hich  is  iieard,  or 
supposed  to  he  made,  in  the  passage 
between  the  palate  and  the  nostrils 
— that  boiling  or  huhhling  noise 
wiiieh  in  respiration  piuieeeds  from 
the  larynx  or  head,  or  orilice  of  the 
aspera  artfria:  thus  having  giv<*n 
the  anatomical  definition  of  the 
cause,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  expla- 
natitm  of  the  effect. 

It  has  been  my  unfortunate  chance 
to  he  thrown  into  situations  where 
this  my  failing  (if  indeed  the  worhl 
will  hold  it  one)  has  brought  me  in¬ 
to  peculiar  ill  will.  Indeeil,  it  has 
pnu  ured  me  also  the  cognomen  of 
“  »S7n7or,”  an  epithet  which,  like 
King  Kichard’s  “  Sluf’f/ard^''  I  am 
hy  no  means  ambitious  of  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy. 


It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  pn»- 
pensity.  Mr.  L.  II - ,  mine  espe¬ 

cial  friend,  would  not  speak  to  me 
for  a  month  owing  to  a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  to(dv  place  at  his 
house  some  years  since,  and  which 
^ave  me  great  discredit  hy  reason  of 
his  misrepresentations  among  my 
literary  aequaintances.  I  was  in¬ 
vited  with  Mr.  S - ,  who  was  then 

in  Kngland,  Messrs.  I* - ,  K - , 

and  a  few  other  choice  spirits,  to 
hear  the  first  private  reading  of  his 
new  poem.  It  had  been  an  extreim*- 
Iv  warm  summer’s  day;  ami  as  we 
sipped  our  delightful,  qualified  Im- 
hea,  the  cooling  breeze,  which,  as 
Keats  has  some  where  observed,  “kiss¬ 
ed  our  ivtiry  fronts,”  was  excessively 
pleasing  and  grateful.  It  certainly 
is  a  mostexhilarating  beverage  ;♦  and 
upon  this  occasion  it  did  its  office  to 

a  t - .  W\t  and  repartee  dropped 

from  the  mouths  'of  each  as  fast  as 
the  queries  and  retorts  of  Jonson, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  hurst  my  sides 
with  laughter — this  seemed  auspici¬ 
ous-alas!  the  calmest  sky  is  oftam 
the  forerunner  of  a  storm.  My 

friend  L - ,  on  account  of  my 

years,  had  assigned  to  me  a  venera¬ 
ble  arni-ihair,  which,  like  (Jay’s, 
was  hereilitary;  it  had  an  extremely 
soft  hack — “  fearful  annunciation,” 
yim  exclaim  ;  you  are  right ;  that 
delicately  tender  soft  hack  was  my 
undoing.  After  discussing  three 
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cups, — I  never  exceed  that  limit, — I 
reclined  my  head — heavens  I  what  a 
luxury;  I  liad  been  hroiliii^  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach  to  Hampstead  in 
the  morning.  'Mie  refreshing’  cool¬ 
ness  was  exquisite — I  once  more  re¬ 
clined — I  closed  my  eyes — the  wind 
gave  a  gentle  pulf — I  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  Mahomet.  Yes, 
dozing  reader,  1  felt  the  silver  seal 
of  Morpheus  upon  me;  I  found  my¬ 
self  gradually  sinking  and  sinking; 
1  began  to  open  my  mouth — terrible 
thought!  hut  I  was  relieved — I  gave 
a  nod — the  vision  was  dispelled — 
the  servants  entered — things  were 
rem(»ved.  Mr.  H - undid  a  ma¬ 

nuscript  traced  in  beautiful  charac¬ 
ters,  ami  smelling  sweetly  of  the 
perfumes  of  the  east,  and  delivered 

it.  to  Mr.  S - ,  who,  glancing  his 

dark  and  troubled  eye  arouml,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rea<l  it  in  a  pompous  tone. 
1  listened  awhile  to  the  twilight 
breathing  softness  of  this  ex()uisitc 
poetry,  hut  the  irresistible  tempting 
chair-hack  recurred  to  my  imagina¬ 
tion — I  tried  it  again ;  it  was  even 
more  soft  than  before,  and  the  wind 
sighed  more  gently  and  coolly ;  1 
thought  I  could  listen  better  with 
my  eyes  closed  ;  I  might  as  well,  at 
least,  try  the  experiment ;  1  shut 
them  gradually  —  the  lines  were 
sweeter  and  more  beautiful,  and  Mr. 

S - ’s  voice  grew  more  soothing 

every  instant;  my  sensations  were 
wrapt  in  a  dreamy  elysium — this 
lining,  thought  I,  must  be  made  of 
lamb’s  wool ;  1  never  knew  any 
thing  so  amazingly  soft.  Mr.  S — ’s 
voice  now  began  to  grow  extremely 
faint — 1  coui<l  scarcely  hear  him — 
bow  very  odd,  he  had  a  very  clear 
voice — how  strange  that  it  should 
become  thus  indistinct ;  he  must  have 
<lrank  too  much  tea — now  I  don’t 
bear  him  at  all — oh  !  they  are  ap¬ 
plauding  some  passage,  1  suppose — 
“  Excellent!  excellent!  that  is  ex¬ 
cessively  good,  H - saicl  I,  and 

the  effort  t  made  broke  my  slumber; 
all  stared  at  my  exclamation,  and 
the  poet  did  not  look  over  and  above 
pleased. 

I  now  became  singularly  atten¬ 
tive  ;  but  sometimes  the  thoughts  of 
the  chair  and  its  tender  back  would 
intrude — like  visions  of  bye-gone 
days  of  happiness,  of  rest,  of  sleep 
— and  then  the  poetry  was  so  slum- 
bery — so  soul-becalming — who  could 
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resist  its  influence? — and  the  rhair 
— I  am  perfectly  clear  that  this  time 
the  back  advanced  towards  mv  hea«l 
and  not  my  head  towards  it ;  hut  1h> 
that  as  it  may,  they  did  meet  again 
and  seemed  mutually  rej(»iced  at  the 
re-union  of  such  approved  friends— 
iny  eye-lids,  too,  seemed  to  have  ini- 
biheil  an  unusual  affection,  for  they 
kissed  and  toyed  with  each  other 

unceasingly.  Mr.  S -  now  left 

off  reading,  and  sat  himself  doun 
upon  tfie  cieling,  to  gaze  about  at 
his  leisure;  I  soiiu^what  wondered 

how  he  did  this,  hut  as  I  saw  K _ _ 

standing  upon  his  head,  and  I* _ _ 

getting  into  the  looking  glass,  I 
thought  it  was  a  trifling  cireuin. 
stance,  and  so  1  would  not  disturb 
them.  It  was  about  this  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Mr.  S - ,  arriving  at  a 

particularly*  sleepy*  passage,  began 
to  be  rather  alarmeu  at  hearing  a 
low  groan  somewhere  beside  lum¬ 
as  this  getitleman  is  remarkably  ner¬ 
vous,  h(‘  shook  like  an  aspen  hsif  at 
the  viidence  of  his  own  iMiiotions, 
and  swallowing  a  glass  of  cidd  wa¬ 
ter,  he  asked  them  if  they  had  heard 
any  thing?  a  reply  being  given  in 
the  negative,  he  read  on ;  the  groan¬ 
ing  sound  was  now  heard  deeper 
and  more  guttural  than  before,  and 
all  were  astonished — “  \Yhat — what 
is  that  ?”  was  echoed  from  every 
one ;  even  as  they  spoke  the  sound 
became  harsher  and  mon*  prolonged 
— it  was  my*  other  voice — they  laugh¬ 
ed  so — hut  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
wish  me  to  reveal  the  extent  of  niy 
shame. 

Well,  if  my  nasal  powers  were 
mistaken  for  those  of  a  spirit,  they 
have  at  least  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  animate  beings,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  will  prove: — one 
afternoon  a  small  party*  of  ladies 
were  sitting  in  a  leafy  bower  at 
Vauxhall,  holding  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  chat;  when  suddenly  they  were 
petrified  by  sounds  which,  to  their 
weak  ears,  appeared  the  roarings 
of  some  wild  hull,  or  the  growlings 
of  a  bear  which  had  hurst  from  the 
shackles  of  its  keeper — they  shriek¬ 
ed  and  screamed — and  cried — “  Hh, 
the  monster!”  said  one — “We shall 
be  ruined — we  shall  he  devoured!  ” 
screamed  another;  “Oh!  that  niy 
brother  Richard  were  here  with  his 
gun,  he'll  shoot  its  brains  out,”  said 
a  tliird.  This  commotion  served  to 
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awaken  a  pentltMuan  wlio  was  n*. 

ill  an  aicnvf  Ix'hind.  ‘M)li 
dear!  I  Indievt*  it's  ;;'one  now,”  saiil 
jlie  first  lady,  “  tor  I  don’t  hear  its 
dreadful  howls I  —I  mean  the 
ireiitlenian — conjectniinj;;-  what  hail 
Wen  the  matter,  walked  otf  as  qui- 
cllv  as  he  e»>uld. 

i  must  also  relate  an  instanee  of 
the  unwarraiitahle  authority  exiT- 
eised  hy  tlie  holy  fatliers  of  the 
fhurrli.  I  rode  over, — heini;*  then 

njum  a  visit  at  my  friend  (i - ’s, — 

jjj  !(. - ,  and  it  hanpenim^  to  he 

Sunday,  I  attended  divine  serviee ; 
tlie  weather  was  sonn'what  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  the  seat  eommodious  ;  the 
text,  I  believe,  “  In  that  day  shall 
they  he  awakened  as  from  g.  sleep,'' 
Hut  1  heard  not  the  arguments — 1 
must  aeknowledu’e,  1  slept.  In  a 
field  adjoiniiii,^  this  saered  plaee 
irrazcd  a  “solitary  ass;”  this  ani¬ 
mal  oeeasionally  uttered  that  sound 
which  is  denominated  braying  ;  and 
upon  the  jnesent  oeeasion — Oh!  — 
must  1  ffo  on  ? — as  1  uneonseiously 
snored  peculiarly  loud,  the  brute 
fancying,  (1  suppose)  for  he  fancied 
like  an  ass,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
comrade,  set  up  a  hideous  roar — the 
flergfyinan  and  coni^rei^ation  weVe 
astonished  —  the  junior  part  were 
convulsed  with  laughter — a  dnuid- 
fnl  response  echoed  from  my  nose 
to  this  donkevish  ebullition  —  and 
hr,  not  to  be  Itehind-hand  in  polite¬ 
ness,  returned  the  compliment  with 
interest;  this  was  too  much — hut  the 
mirth  was,  if  possible,  increased,  hy 
the  clerafy man’s  callini;*  gravely  to 
the  paratear,  “  turn  that  beast  out 
to  his  brother.” 

Th  us  you  see,  Mr.  Kditor,  i  was 
horn  under  a  most  maliirnant  star; 
to  think  that  I  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  ^bost,  (I  really  possess  a  jj^rave 
appearance)  a  pidar  bear,  and  an 
ass— an  ass!!  I  oh!  «^entle  reader, 
I  almost  snore  at  the  thou<rhts  of  it. 

lint  if  it  has  been  injurious  in 
some  respects,  it  has  been  really  be¬ 
neficial  in  others.  Some  thieves 
once  broke  into  our  house,  and  were 
ransacking  the  next  room,  when 
they  took  to  their  heels  at  hearing 
n  hat  they  mistook  for  the  unearthly 
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hcllonings  4d‘  the  devil,  hut  which 
was  in  reality  my  voice  during  a 
sound  sleep. 

1  never  dream;  and  it  is  certainly 
better  to  snore  than  to  dream  ;  I 
have  none  of  the  nocturnal  sjiectra 
— no  incuhi,  tir  headless  inonsterH 
floating  in  my  disturbed  slumbers  ; 
I  lay  me  down  and  rest ;  sleep  steals 
upon  me  almost  tbe  instant  1  couch 
my  head — sh'cp  the  iimst  tranquil 
and  profound.  Perhaps  om*  nsisoii 
may  be  I  eat  im  supper ;  I  gt)  to  ImuI 
soon  ami  rise  early— hut  oli,  my  un¬ 
fortunate  lungs! — my  most  unmusi¬ 
cal  larynx! — 1  am  no  soomw  pla¬ 
cidly  laid  in  the  arms  of  Soninus, 
than  a  piping  arises  which  would 
frighten  his  Satanic  majesty  himself 
— a  noise  not  unlike  tliat  of  a  bas¬ 
soon,  or  a  hymn  ebaunted  in  a  coun¬ 
try  church.  Wouhl  that  I  might 
sleep  in  a  vessel  during  a  rough  and 
boisterous  sea — my  nose  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  antipathy  to  any  thing  more  so¬ 
norous  than  itself;  I  will  hold  a 
wager,  let  the  winds  roar  and  the 
rain  pelt  as  they  would,  it  shall  out- 
storin  them  all. 

(!inna. 


j/i:\voY. 

I  uuderstaml  that  there  have  been 
several  questions  concerning  my'^ 
identity.  Xow,  as  this  is  an  affair 
in  which  1  mav,  1  hope,  be  allowed 
to  take  a  part,  f  beg  leave  to  declare, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  such  t|ue- 
rists,  that  my  name  is  really  and 
hnna  fide^  (’inna.  Heing  introduced 
once  to  a  young  lady,  she  sniileil, 
and  whispered  to  a  sprightly  beau 
near  her,  “  Lord  !  what  a  heathen¬ 
ish  unchristian  name!”  1  am  sure 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Cinnas 
were  much  beholden  to  her — I  am 
also  much  perplexed  by  the  fooling 
manner  in  which  my  friends  of  Cock¬ 
ayne  pronounce  it.  “  I  low  came 

you,”  said  P -  to  me  one  day, 

“  to  get  so  appropriate  a  name  as 
Sinner  ?"  This  was  too  had.  How 
would  he  approve  of  my  saying,  “  I 
like  the  last  scene  in  Miramlo/cc  ? 
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C (  om  liKhd  from  }>nyf  I.) 

Tiik  C’anton  of  lijMiu*  is  divuiiMl  to  favoiii merii 

into  ILiilivvirks  or  rrotbctuit  s,  as  in  tlu‘ hovi’st  ranUs  of  tin*  in'opk.^  H 
they  art*  now  i^alU'd  :  oai  li  of  tlu'sc  only  ])crpt*tiiatfs  old  projudiers  ami 
I’refoctiirfs  fleet  two  deputies  to  obsolete  pretensions  ;  and  thus  a 
the  Sovereign  (’ouneil,  and  every  measure,  ealeulated  to  render  a 
town  the  same  number.  The  elee-  vernment  more  po|)ular,  only  tends, 
tions  are  made  by  tbe  majtuity  of  on  the  etmtrary,  to  strengthen  aris: 
sullVages  of  tbe  eitizens,  and  on  tix'ratieal  intbuMua*. 

(be  luuninatiou  of  (be  Magistrates,  Tbe  drand  (buineil  is  tbe  la'gisla- 
Ove  rsj’ers,  ami  t>tber  publie  »)flieers.  tive  Assembly  of  tbe  Oanton.  It 
Tbe  candidates  must  be  thirty  years  discusses  and  prt>inulgates  tbe  laws; 
of  age  at  least,  and  possess  ten  regulates  tin*  police ;  Ci»ntracts  jm- 
tbousand  Swiss  francs,  or  lifteen  litical  alliances  and  treaties;  ap- 
tbousaml  French  franks  (about b'i.V.  j)oints  tbe  Foreign  Ministers,  Depu- 
sterling).  'I’bese  elections  product*  ties  of  tin*  l>iet,  and  (be  ( Mfieers  of 

eigbty-six  Ftmncillors,  a  numb(*r,  tbe  Federal  Ikmtingent  ;  exainiiu's 

doubtless,  sutbeient  tt>  rt*j)resentsucb  tbe  ]iublic;iccounts,  and  sjiperintends 
a  small  population  and  so  ctmiined  tbe  (‘Xp(*nditure  of  tin*  |)ublir  reve- 

a  tt*rritory,  particularlv  as  tbe  t*b*c-  nues.  Jlutit  exercises  in)  authoritv 

tions,  lM*ing  bebl  in  tlie  n*specti\e  t)ver  tbe  tlilb*rent  branebes  of  tin* 
(urisdictions,  are  not  Si»  liable  to  Administration: — this  authoritv  is 
be  jM*rvert<*<l  by  foreign  suggestituis  vest<‘d  in  tbe  l^ittle  (hmncil,  wliosc 
or  influeiict*.  members,  taken  froiutbetireatConn- 

To  ctunplete  tbe  (birtl  part  of  tbe  cil,  and  appointed  ft»r  life,  are.  in 
National  Kepresentation,  (here  n*-  reality,  (In*  beads  of  tbe  Kepuhlic. 
mains  abotit  sixteen  plact*s  to  hi*  'J'bese  magistrates  are  27  iu  imiuher, 
filled.  'J'be  nomination  is  left  to  including  tbe  two  A roye/w,  who  are 
(be  i’ouncil ;  and  such  power  was,  nerpetual  Presidents,  and  who  divide 
midoubtedlv,  granted  by  tbe  JiCgis-  lietween  them  tbe  advantag-es  and 
lature,  witii  very  generous  inten-  honours  of  tbe  supreme  power.— 
tions.  U  alfords  to  indigent  merit,  'J’be  same  po|mlar  s]»irit  wbieh  im>- 
precocious  talent,  and  obscure  vir-  dilied  tbe  old  (’onstitution,  relative 
tue,  :in  opening  to  public  otlices,  to  tin*  (ire.it  (’oiincil,  prevails  also 
and  that  in  tbe  (|uick(*st,  surest,  and  in  tin*  composition  of  tbe  Littlel'oun* 
most  bonourabb*  manner;  for  in  cil,  in  wbicb  tbe  inhabitants  of  tlie 
a  Kepuhlic,  tbe  free,  s|Mmtaneous  cities  and  country  are  alloweil  to 
suffrage  of  tbe  Magistrates  is  to  sit ;  and  there  actuaily  are,  at  the 
a  citizen  tbe  most  flattering  dislinc-  present  time,  two  pansants  in  tlie 
tion.  Several  elections  ot  this  na-  Little  C'ouncil,— a  progress  toward^ 
ture  prove,  that  tbe  Kernese  Senate  di*nn)cracy,  wliicb  may  appear  very 
was  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  slight,  but  wbicb,  in  realitv,  is  very 
Constitution  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  remarkable  in  an  aristocracy  so  in- 
in  making  these  elections,  public  flexibb*  as  (bat  of  Kerne,  and  whiili. 
opinion,  rather  than  private  sugges-  it  must  be  allowed,  bad  acipiirod 
tion,  was  attended  to.  Kut  as  tbe  the  right  of  consiileriug  itself  in 
best  institutions  are  not  perfect,  and  possession  of  tbe  wisdom,  as  well 
as  those,  wbicb  appear  irreproacb-  as  tbe  conlidence  of  tbe  ])eopli*.— 
able  in  theory,  are  often  defective  in  'The  Little  Council,  or  Council  of 
practice,  because  men,  and  generally  State,  is  charged  with  tbe  detail  ot 
passionate  or  ]uejudiced  men,  exe-  tbe  Administration,  tin*  nomination 
cute  them,  it  may  be  easily  con-  to  all  tbe  civil  ernployments  of  (In’ 
reived,  that  this,  also,  is  subject  to  I’anton,  judicial  and  military,  y  itli 
some  iiiconveiiicnces  ;  as,  for  exam-  tbe  receipt  and  expenditure  of  tin* 
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ri‘\riiiifs ;  it  proposes  the  sulijects 
to  he  suhinitteu  to  the  deliherution 
of  the  (ireat  I’ouneil,  and  all  the 
|iro|M»sititms  relative  to  the  laws. 
All  matters  are  diseiissed  in  coin* 
iiion,  and  carried  hy  the  majority, 
uhich  does  not  prevent  some  sj»e- 
t’ial  commissions,  such  as  a  Secret 
i'onncit,  chart* ed  mon*  particularly 
with  the  care  of  the  police,  political 
ue^ocialions,  and  those  affairs  which 
reipiire  more  than  usual  discretion. 
The  Council  of  IVar,  in  which  the 
levy  of  troops  and  orders  concerning’ 
military  service  and  discijiline  are 
(lecideif,  is  also  a  ]iarticular  com* 
mission  in  theOouncil  of  State. 

'I'lie  state  revenues  are  mmsidera- 
l)le,  in  comparison  with  the  other  Dan- 
tons  of  Switzerland.  'I'he  tjfreatest 
part  of  the  revenue  consists  in  the 
property  helon»’int»’  to  the  State,  in 
quit -rents  and  tenths.  'This  last 
tax,  which  the  State  raises  upon  its 
lands,  as  proprietor,  is  rather  a  rent 
than  a  tax;  some  private  property 
is,  in  reality,  in  the  same  situation, 
and  the  people  prefer,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  so  mom’rati*  a  tax,  the  receipt 
of  which  heinar  always  proportioned 
to  the  harvest  is  as  simple  and  easy 
as  other  methods  are  expensive. — 
There  are  also  indirect  taxes  at 
Herne ;  and  tlie  toll  duties,  whicli 
existed  under  the  old  jjfovernment, 
are  also  exacted  under  the  new,  as 
well  as  the  rents,  the  produce  of 
which,  accordin£(  to  our  author,  is 
considerable. 

The  afovernment  of  Herne,  though 
in  general  unfavourable  to  modern 
inventions,  does  not  appear  inimi¬ 
cal  to  that  of  tolls,  which  have 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  State, 
nesides  the  <dd  duties  that  fiave 
l)een  re-established,  the  government 
has  created  new  ones.  That  upon 
timber  is  most  certainly  an  abumlant 
source  of  riches  to  the  Exchequer. 
Another  concession  to  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  which  the  government 
appears,  to  our  author,  to  have  made, 
is  the  zeal  with  which  it  encourages 
a  military  spirit,  as  prevalent  as  that 
in  the  other  Helvetic  Kepublics. 

The  events  which  occasioned  the 
fall  of  the  C’onfederation  have  iiuule 
Herne,  as  well  as  the  other  Dantons, 
fpel  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
moje  respectable,  regular,  and  per- 
'••anent  military  force.  “  It  does 


not  become  me,”  the  author  mo¬ 
destly  says,  to  blame  precautions, 
too  well  justified  by  the  reverses 
thisKepublic  has  already  metwitli.’* 
Massing  hy  the  principal  question, 
he  is  not  sure  wliether,  in  the  end, 
the  (Hinton  of  Herne  may  not  ex¬ 
perience  more  inconveniences  than 
advantages  in  these  military  esta¬ 
blishments.  The  national  militia  of 
thisCanton  is  composed  of  eight  bat¬ 
talions  of  HMl  men  each  —  in  all, 
fl,t(Mf  men.  'I'hese  battalions  are 
exercised  by  turns,  at  Herne,  where 
they  form  a  garrison  for  a  short 
time,  and  only  reci'ive  pay  during 
their  service.  Now,  it  appears  to 
the  author,  that  if  the  consequence 
of  this  service  is  to  produce  more 
uniformity  in  military  instruction, 
and  more  regulaiity  in  mameuvres, 
yet  these  corps  must  also  contract 
vices  incompatible  with  agricultural 
inclinations  and  occupations.  To 
keep  alive  public  spirit  in  the  Can¬ 
ton,  and  that  is,  in  truth,  the  best 
safe -guard  of  the  State,  is  it  not 
better  to  concentrate  the  means  of 
instruction  in  the  Capital,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  infecting  the 
population  of  the  country  ?  VVouhl 
it  not  be  more  natural,  wiser,  and 
more  conformable  to  their  ancient 
maxims,  which  were  those  of  liberty, 
that  the  local  inhabitant  should  be 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
fire-side,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
officers,  who  stand  more  in  need  of 
a  war-like  education,  and  who  can 
more  easily  do  without  morality 
than  the  soldier  ?  The  people  of 
Herne  an*  naturally  war-like;  and 
that  martial  sjiirit  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  State,  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  growth,  and  which,  in 
our  days,  retarded  its  fall,  is  too 
generally  spread  throughout  the 
hiirher  classes  of  society,  to  be  in 
danger  of  fulling  off*.  Foreign  ser¬ 
vice  gives  the  Hernese  youth  the 
means  of  ac<|uiring  practical  in¬ 
struction,  which  could  not  be  ac¬ 
quired  at  their  own  houses;  and 
this,  r.o  doubt,  would  be  sufficient, 
if  the  llepuldic  always  maintained 
an  excelh-nt  school  for  officers;  as 
good  siddiers  amongst  the  lower 
class  would  be  found,  who  would 
be  the  more  willing  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  their  country,  if  their  affec- 
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f  ions  wore  not  alirnativl  from  tlicir  that  of  tin*  old  ^‘ovci  ninont,  pniba* 

families.  'I'lie  ifovernment  of  Herne  hly  repfret  a  diet  u  hieli  uas  S(, 

onirht,  then,  to  stretiirthen  pnhlie  favonrahli*  to  their  aggrandisement 
spirit,  l)y  a  better  organization  of  and  that  of  the  Heptihlie;  and,  if 
the  lower  elass,  rather  than  form  considered  dispassionately,  these  re- 
•garrisons  and  peoplt?  hai  racks, —  pfrets  may  Ik*  nmre  i)atri(»tie  than 

a  reform  more  easily  elfeeted  there  they  appear  interesteil.  The  imhles 

than  in  otlu'r  States,  because  the  of  Herne  may  well  think,  witlnmt 

fonndatimi  of  it  is  already  laid.  injustice,  that  a  ('onstitutiou,  under 

A  people  lonp^  estranged  from  wiiieh  their  country  was  free,  flou- 
public  alfairs,  by  a  rii^orous  aris-  rishinp*,  and  respectable,  for  five 
toeracy,  is  able  to  take  any  interest  centuries,  was  not,  in  reality,  viei- 
in  them,  proportionetl  to  the  part  ous ;  and  our  author  thinks,  that 
allotted  by  tne  (’oustitutioTv;  but,  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  if  they 
whether  tliroUirh  loiiir  habit  or  a  were  permitted  to  express  their  wish, 
contideuee  (witho)it  doubt  justilia-  wotild  willintjly  return  to  a  (  onsti* 
hie),  this  jieople  do  not  seem  dis-  tution,  whicli  procured  them  the 
posed  to  enjoy  all  their  ritflits,  ami  ritfhts  and  advautat^es  of  a  fne 
it  is  now  its  indifference  that  must  people. 

he  overcome  after  tlieir  liberty  is  The  heads  of  the  State,  more 
well  secured.  Here,  as  in  Frih’irpfh,  united  here  than  at  rrihurirh,  would 
the  Klectoral  Assemblies  are  little  not  counteract  the  will  of  the  people, 
fre<juented.  —  'Fhe  countryman,  un-  hut  they  p(>v»*rn  with  the  majority 
williupflv,  p'oes  to  the  ('ouncil,  and  of  the  (’ouncils,  who  have  not  the 
it  is  witli  ^reat  repugnance  that  he  same  inclination.  On  the  other 
tjuits  his  cart  to  ])lac(^  himself  at  the  liand,  the  poorer  citizens,  who  are, 
helm  of  the  State,  h'ven  those,  with  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  pctpu- 
whom  patriotism  supplies  the  place  lar  spirit  than  the  nobles  are  of 
of  ambition,  and  who  consent  to  reii^rets  for  the  old  order  of  thinirs, 
quit  the  fifovernment  of  their  farms  are  but  little  satistie<l  with  their 
for  that  of  the  Hepuhlic,  are  satis-  share  in  the  new  (,’onstitution,  as 
tied  with  payin;^  the  tribute  of  sub-  a  recompense  tor  the  loss  of  nu- 
mission  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  merous  pcUty  otiices  occasioned  hy 
instead  of  enlig’hteninfl;*  it  with  their  the  separatitin  i>f  tlie  Pays-de-Vaud 
knowltMljje,  and  vote  servilelv,  and,  and  Ar^’ovia.  IMore  interest  in  the 
in  spite  of  themselves,  are  more  Council  is  rcquinnl ;  hut  private 
attached  to  old  recollections  than  interest  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
new  preroii’atives.  'i’his  disposition,  is  concealed  under  the  pretext  ef 
thouirh  honourable  in  itself,  ou^jflit  public  ^ood.  '^I'he  citizens  of  Berne, 
to  n'ive  way  to  ]uiblic  interest ;  and  as  well  as  Friburah,  openly  aspire 
if  the  ma^istrati's  do  not  abuse  the  to  a  Dcmocratical  ('onstitutiou  ; 
<M»nfidence  of  the  petqde,  the  peo-  and  thou<»‘h,  in  these  two  llepuhlies, 
]de,  in  their  turn,  ought  to  justify  the  majority  of  the  govermneiit,  as 
the  confidence  of  the  magistrates.—  well  as  the  people,  repel  this,  there 
It  appeared  to  the  author,  that  if  is  always  a  vague  and  discpiiet  teel- 
the  disquiet,  which  there,  as  well  as  ing,  wiiich  prevents  the  prosjH'rity 
in  Prance,  was  the  necessary  con-  and  liappiness  of  the  State.  'Ihe 
se(|uence  of  a  long  and  violent  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  dit* 
shock,  had  not  ceased  with  the  cause  ferent  orders  manifest  towards  each 
that  produced  it,  the  letter  of  the  other,  spread  weakness  and  timidity 
law  not  being  till  now  precisely’’  in  the  Councils,  and  causes  a  sort  of 
established,  the  meaning  which  uneasiness  in  the  political  body.*;— 
might  have  been  given  to  it,  and  Jt  is  difhcult  to  foretell  what  will 
the  use  that  might  have  been  made  he  the  result  of  these  struggles 
of  it  by  a  thousand  petty  in-  between  contrary  interests  and  j»re- 
terests  and  passions,  might  have  judices.  Another  source  of  einbar- 

errated  a  revolution  in  one  day,  rassment  to  the  government  of  Herne 
that  years  only  could  have  quelled,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  Catholic  part 

A  secret  discontent  perva<les  every^  of  the  bishoprick  of  Hash*,  in  virtue 
nnler  of  the  Slate.  The  mdde  fami-  of  the  new  regulations  ot  the  (  on* 
lies,  whose  glory  is  confounded  with  gress  of  Vienna.  The  difficulty  oi 
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rcconrilinc  tin*  interests  of  »'i  (’atlio- 
tic  eoiiiitrv  uitli  a  Pr<»testant  Admi¬ 
nistration,  ami  the  disagreement  (jf 
tlie  two  religious  creeds,  add  every 
ilay  fresh  obstacles  to  a  government 
iilirady  snihciently  controlletl  in  its 

proceediniTs. 

'I'he  proirress  of  knowledge,  if  in 
reality  it  has  made  any  proi^ress, 
lias  had  no  inllnence  on  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and,  perhaps,  these 
tw«»  tliini»‘s  Iiave  m»fhin^  in  common. 
The  morals  of  the  Bernese  are  what 
thev  were  before  the  Kevolntion, 
ami,  it  appears,  that  the  Kepuhlic, 
or  rather  the  heads  of  the  ^»-overn- 
inent  were  never  at  any  period  very 
strict  in  their  principles.  It  does 
not  appear,  since  the  distant  period 
of  1111,  that  retorin  has  ^iven  to 
the  peojile  many  virtues  in  ex- 
chanije  tor  tln'.r  former  crednlitv. 
IncitMlnlity  is  no  rare  tiling  at  Berne, 
and  profiinai'y  is  no  less  common. 
Tew  strano-ers  have  visited  this  city 
and  not  convinced  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  these  facts,  in  that  (piarter 
of  th(‘  town  which  is  hnilt  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Ant\,  where  the  baths 
are  situated.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  Berne,  which  is  ecpial  in  this 
respect  to  the  most  enlightened  Ca¬ 
pitals  of  Knrope,  pnnluced,  iierhaps, 
the  first  atheist.  The  author  here 
recollects  havin;»-  read  in  the  works 
i»f  the  cidehrated  historian  Muller, 
that  one  Loefeer,  who,  to  use  Muller’s 
own  words,  profvssrd  that  opinion 
n'hirh  is  called  atheism^  was  burnt 
in  Idjo,  at  the  reijuest  of  the  ofheial 
(d*  the  bishop.  When  he  was  con- 
thict(‘d  to  the  place  of  execution, 
with  all  the  ceremony  usual  in  such 
cases,  “  My  friend,”  said  he  to  the 
executioner,  “  there  is  not  woml 
enou^^h  and  he  died  w  ith  the  same 
iinlilference.  What  more  can  the 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  do,  says  the  author,  than  the 
freethinkers  of  the  fourteenth  have 
alreaily  done  I 

The  author  terminates  his  in¬ 
teresting^  accour»t  of  Berne,  hv  a 
<!escription  of  the  fete  celehratecf  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Laii- 
|»en,  fon^'^ht  on  the  2oth  of  June, 
l.kTJ.  (hi  the  eve  of  the  day,  the 
pp<*ple  assemble  in  a  lar^e  field,  and 
celebrate,  with  music  and  patriotic 
sonifs,  the  annual  return  of  this  in- 
terestini,^  festival.  At  the  break  of 
day,  the  wlnde  multitude  set  off, 
'vith  the  sound  of  instruments  and 


shouts  of  public  joy.  (’hihinuu 
women,  and  old  men,  present  the 
afVcetinif  union  of  <*very  a^^e,  as  well 
as  every  wish,  with  h»vr  of  liberty 
and  their  eonntry.  Kven  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  necessarily  prevails  in 
so  lar^e  a  innltitnde  increases  the 
interest  of  the  spectacle  ; — n<»  hayt>- 
inds,  which  intimidate  rather  than 
wotect  the  peaceful  citizens,  are  to 
)e  seen  :  they  all  walk  at  their  ease, 
with  no  other  order  than  wdiat  na¬ 
ture  prcscril>es  to  every  a«^e.  I'lowers 
are  in  every  hand,  and  son^s  in 
t‘very  mouth ;  and  in  all  this  lon^ 
jirocession  there  is  hut  one  weapon, 
the  sw'ord,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  hero  of  Laupen,  had  dispersiul 
the  enemies  of  the  State. 

Arrived  at  the  s.»cred  field  <»f  bat¬ 
tle,  after  havinuf  silently  indulged 
those  feelings  which  it  must  natu¬ 
rally  excite,  they  assemble  round 
the  venerable  pastor,  w’hos<*  sacnul 
month  alone  is  thought  worthy  ti» 
recount  the  particulars  of  the  ii^lori- 
ous  victory.  His  simple  harani^ue 
produces  a  profonnd  impression  upon 
ids  hearers :  and  when  they  liear, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  the  <letails 
which  they  learned  in  their  infancy, 
the  emotion  of  every  heart  is  painted 
on  every  face.  The  sword  of  llo- 
dolph  d’Krlach,  carried  by  the  chief 
of  this  illustrious  house,  was  raised 
over  the  field  of  battle,  that  all  eyes 
may  behold  the  instrument  of  public 
liberty ;  and  the  hand  of  the  pastor 
crowns  it  with  laurels,  in  the  midst 
of  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  every  one  hows  before  the  tro¬ 
phy  of  Laupen.  Why  shonhl  these 
scenes  ^ive  rise  to  painful  asw’ell  as 
tender  mnotions  ?  History  records, 
with  ^rief,  that  some  time  after  tin? 
battle  of  Laupen,  when  the  saviour 
of  Berne  retired  to  Iiis  fields,  like 
the  Roman  (.’onsuls,  enjoying  the 
respect  of  his  fellow'-citizens,  he  w’as 
assassinated  by  his  son-in-laiv,  with 
that  very  sword  which  w’as  hung’  on 
the  w  all  of  his  apartment ;  hut  the 
stain  imprinted  on  the  steel  is  lost 
in  the  splendid  renown  winch  has 
for  so  many  a^ros  attended  the  fame 
<»f  the  hero  of  Laupen. 

“  It  is  by  such  fetes,”  judiciously 
observes  the  author,  “  celebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Switzerland,  that 
these  wise  Republicans  formerly 
kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  fw- 
triotisni  in  the  bosom  of  rising 
generations ;  it  is  by  endeavouring 
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more  ami  more  to  form  such  institu* 
tioris,  that  their  successors  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  decay  of  public  spirit. — 
Happy  the  people,”  says  he,  with 
^reat  sensibility,  “  who  can  f^ound. 


upon  the  wrecks  of  their  ancient 
customs,  the  edifice  of  new  liberties 
and  who  need  only  assist  at  their 
national  fetes  to  learn  how  to  honor 
and  cherish  their  country.” 


EXTIIACTS  FROM  THE  SUICIDES. 

Her  blue  lips  quivered,  and  her  restless  eye 
Was  tire<l  with  desperation  ;  hut  the  beam, 

The  radiant  beam  of  beauty,  lingered  there. 

Like  sun-«hiae  on  the  desert ;  o'er  her  check 
The  jetty  tresses  of  her  tiowing  hair 
In  loose  disorder  hung*,  or,  lightly  thrown 
Across  the  snowy  shoulder,  careless  lay 
On  that  soft  bosom's  undulating  swell, 

Concealing  not  the  loveliness  it  veiled. 

\Vith  frenzied  action  and  delirious  mien, 

She  pointed  to  the  clouds  and  thus  began 
“  The  Spirit  of  the  Tempest  stalks  abroad, 

Frowning  destruction  o’er  the  tortured  globe. 

Whilst  Nature  groans  in  sympathetic  horror; 

My  bruin  is  all  on  fire  before  ray  eyes 
Appalling  phantoms  dance  ;  shadows  of  hell, 

'I'hat  have  no  being,  till  the  busy  mind 
Bodies  them  forth  in  colours  all  its  own. 

I  search  the  gloom  around,  but  they  are  there  ; 

1  gaza  upon  the  sky,  and  they  arc  there ; 

1  close  ray  eyes,  and  cannot  shut  them  out, 

For  darkness  is  their  element  *,  the  mass. 

The  solid  mass,  teems  with  the  rupiid  spirits 
That  come  and  go,  and  will  not  be  dispelled. 

My  soul  is  sick,  and  low,  and  languishing ; 

Waning  in  early  spring,— darkened  ere  noon  ; 

Exiled  from  hope, — the  captive  of  despair. 

Oh  !  for  the  shadows  of  eternal  night. 

To  shut  me  out  from  being,  life,  and  light,  ^ 

To  «|uench  the  fever  of  exhaustlcss  thought, 

That  burns,  but  not  consumes." 

Annihilation  is  the  Atheist's  heaven  ; 

He  seeks  no  Joy  beyond  this  dark  terrene. 

Where  all  is  barren  as  the  mountain's  brow, 

Topped  with  eternal  snow  *,  in  vain  fur  him 
The  gospel-promise  and  the  gospel-curse 
Allure,  alarm.  Existence  is  a  boon. 

To  use  it  at  his  will,  or  cast  away; 

All, weal  or  woe  is  undirected  chance; 

His  creed,  a  blasphemy  : — his  hope,  to  rot. 

He  stops  not  here  (the  poor  deluded  wretch !) 

He  slops  not  here, — drunk  with  initjuity 
His  daring  mind  arraigns  Omnipotence; 

Calls  Inspiration  an  invented  lie. 

And,  with  delirious  fury,  madly  cries, 

“  There  is  no  (iod  !’’  Thought  shudders,  Mercy  weeps  ; 
E'en  bold  Impiety  recoils  aghast 
At  his  apostacy.  Say,  Godless  man! 

Say,  whence  this  wond'rous  edifice,  the  globe  ? 

Say,  who  impels  it  through  the  abyss  of  heaven  ? 

W’ho  guides  it  through  the  eternity  of  space  ? 

W  ho  bids  the  vernal  zephyr  shew  his  flowers 
Upon  the  enchanted  lap  of  smiling  Spring*, 

Leads  glowing  Summer  from  the  sun-scorched  south  ; 
Loads  bounteous  Autumn  with  the  wonted  store. 

And  draws  chill  Winter's  dark  and  icy  veil 
Across  dead  Nature's  couiiteiiance  ?  Or,  who 
Breathes  on  the  earth,  and  all  is  life  again? 
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SCHOOL  OF  POETRY. 
^Continued  from  patje  311.) 


In  ostiniating*  therefore  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  any  poet,  we  must 
never  take  into  et)nsi(l(Tation  whe¬ 
ther  he  possesses  the  wit  of  Swift, 
the  humour  ofSinollet,  theclassieal 
correctness  of  Pope,  the  occasional 
strength  ami  energy  of  Dryilen,  the 
sublimity  of  Milton,  the  enthusiasm 
of  Homer,  the  tenderness  of  Virgil, 
the  courtly  refinement  of  Horace, 
the  jmlgment  of  Quintillian,  the 
elegance  of  Politian,  the  fire  and 
rapidity  of  Ariosto,  the  simplicity 
of  Fontaine,  the  navietv  of  Rruyere, 
the  philosophy  of  Young,  or  the 
luxuriance  of  Rousseau.  The  (pies- 
tion  to  he  considered  in  estimating 
his  poetic  excellence  is,  n<»t  w'hetlier 
he  possesses  all  these  qualities  in  a 
higii  degree,  hut  whether  he  possess¬ 
es  those  particular  qualities  which 
properly  belong  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  his  undertaking.  To  what 
purpose  w'ould  we  ask  whether  he 
possessed  the  wit  of  Swift,  if  the 
nature  of  his  suhiect  would  not 
.suffer  him  to  display  it.  Every 
writer  imhihes  a  particular  turn  or 
character  of  mind,  from  the  nature 
of  the  studies  to  which  he  devotes 
himself  in  his  youth,  wdiile  the  feel¬ 
ings  are,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
susceptible  of  every  impression. 
This  cast  of  mind  can  never  he  sup¬ 
planted  by  any  subsequent  studies, 
necause  his  feelings  are  not  after- 
wards  so  pliant  in  yielding  to  im¬ 
pressions  of  any  kind.  It  he  read 
tender  and  pathetic  w'orks,  they 
attune  his  soul  to  congenial  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  he  rejects  ever  after 
through  life  every  thing  harsh  and 
offensive  to  the  feelings.  'I'he  sen¬ 
sible  plant  is  not  more  instantane¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  touch,  than 
such  a  person  is  by  coarseness  and 
indelicacy  ;  and,  therefore,  let  cri¬ 
tics  talk  what  they  please  about  the 
versality  or  universality  of  genius, 
such  a  writer  w'ould  not  excel  in 
a  subject  which  required  wit  and 
broad  humour,  had  nature  endowed 
him  with  the  collected  intelligence 
of  the  human  race.  No  genius  will 


enable  a  w  riter  to  excel  in  subjects 
whicli  do  not  aci-onl  with  the  spirit 
which  he  imhilM's  from  his  youtlifiil 
studies,  ami  therefore  the  pre-miii- 
nence  of  every  W’riter  should  1m»  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  degree  of  excellence, 
W'hich  he  lias  attained  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  style  and  line  of  subjects  which 
have  exercised  his  pen. 

It  may  .still  he  niaintaineil,  how¬ 
ever,  that  certain  subjects  or  styles 
of  poetry  are  more  congenial  to  our 
feelings  than  others,  and  that  the 
poets  who  w’rite  on  such  subjects 
should  rank  liefore  all  others.  What 
these  subjects  or  styles  are,  I  do 
not  know,  but  so  far  as  I  do  know, 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
such  styh's  or  subjects  are  to  he 
found.  What  pleases  one  man,  will 
ph*ase  another,  and  another,  though 
not  all  men  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
on  whatever  subject  a  person  writes, 
it  must  be  pleasing  to  him,  for  if  it 
w’crc  not,  he  w'ould  have  chosen 
some  other  subject.  Whatever  law 
of  our  nature  has  rendered  it  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  will  render  it  equally  so 
to  others,  and  accordingly  W'e  find 
many  prefer  the  W’it  of  Hiidihras,  to 
the  philosophy  of  Rlackmore.  Every 
style  has  its  own  class  of  admirers, 
not  that  they  are  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  <»ther  styles,  hut  that 
they  do  not  find  them  so  congenial 
to  their  own  taste  and  genius.  When 
one  class,  how'ever,  stands  up  and 
maintains  that  the  style  and  manner 
which  they  admire  is  superior  to  all 
others,  and  should  consequently  he 
preferred  to  all  others,  they  are  <»nly 
exposing  their  ignorance  at  the  very 
moment  thev  affect  to  he  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  w'orld.  Every  style  has  its 
ow'ii  charms  for  its  own  admirers  : 
the  feelings  and  emotions  which  it 
awakens  in  the  breast,  are  those 
which  are  most  congenial  to  their 
natural  dispositions;  other  styles 
excite  other  feelings  in  other  minds, 
and  the  highest  merit  of  any  pro¬ 
duction  is,  to  call  intoexistence  those 
identical  sympathies  ami  affections, 
w'hich  the  poet  intended  to  create. 
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Wliat  more  can  I>p  efi<'ctc(i  hy  tins 
particular  style  which  is  to  exclude 
all  others  ?  Will  its  admirers  main- 
fain  its  superiority  because  it  pleases 
them  most.  The  admirers  ot  every 
other  style  can  make  use  of  the  same 
ari'ument,  and  therefore  every  style 
can  be  prove<l  best  and  worst  at  the 
same  moment.  Besides  if  we  culti¬ 
vate  only  one  style  of  poetry,  we 
shall  have  neither  poetry  nor  poets 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  This 
elfect  1  believe,  has  not  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  most  sairacious  leg‘is- 
tor  in  any  of  our  modern  schools; 
but  without  pretending  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  prophecy,  I  feel  confident  that 
this  would  Ik*  the  result.  Let  us 
suppose  the  Lake  School  were  to 
exclude  all  others,  it  is  obvious  that 
every  person  who  had  not  a  g’enius 
for  this  species  of  poetry,  should  de¬ 
sist  from  writing  altogether,  and 
that  our  poets  would  consequently 
Ih*  limited  to  a  very  small  number. 
'J’lie  poetic  spirit  which  is  at  present 
communicated  from  mind  to  mind, 
that  spirit  which  is  purified  by  com¬ 
munication,  and  strengthened  by  ex¬ 
pansion,  wouhl,  in  this  case,  instant- 
y  perish.  In  whatever  style  a  poet 
writes,  he  is  continually,  thougfh 
often  unconsciously,  taking  his  il¬ 
lustrations,  associations,  ima;*;es,  sen¬ 
timents,  shade  and  colouring,  from 
the  ^•reat  poetic  spirit  which  is  al- 
rea<ly  abroad  and  diffusepl  throus^h 
an  einlless  diversity  of  styles,  and 
peculiarities  of  manner.  But  this 
diversity  would  be  at  an  end,  this 
spirit  would  die  of  itself,  if  only 
«>ne  style  of  poetry  were  once  culti¬ 
vated.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
cultivated  lon^,  because  it  would 
soon  lose  that  peculiarity  of  manner 
which  characterized  it  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  bein^  only  a  certain  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ^reat  poetic  spirit  of 
the  a^e.  This  spirit  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  a  g-reat  river,  which 
branches  into  different  directions, 
and  supplies  each  branch  with  the 
waters  of  its  parent  stream.  As 
none  of  these  branches  can  exist 
unless  supplied  from  the  main  river, 
BO  can  no  particular  style  or  school 
of  poetry  exist,  that  attempts  to  ex¬ 
ist  by  itself,  and  that  does  not  draw 
its  streiigfth  and  vigour  from  that 
poetic  spirit  which  is  diffused,  as  1 
lave  just  observed,  through  an  end¬ 
less  diversify  of  style  and  manner. 


If  this  circumstance,  however,  could 
not  totally  exting-uish  an  exclusive 
style  or  school  of  ptpctry,  it  wouM 
receive  its  death  bhpw  from  aiu)ther 
quarter.  There  can  be  no  poets  uii- 
less  there  be  readers  of  jnpcti  y,  for 
without  readers  no  one  wipuld  jud). 
lish.  The  readers  of  poetry,  how- 
ever,  would  now  be  so  comparatividv 
few,  beiiifif  confined  to  the  mere  a»i. 
mirers  of  the  Lake  School,  that  the 
sale  of  poetic  works  would  not  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  publication,  and 
publishers  are  too  wise  to  publish  at 
a  certain  loss.  Perhaps  it  may  he 
said,  that  the  Lake  poetry  is  atpre- 
sent  confined  to  its  admirers,  and 
still  enriches  the  publisher  and  the 
poet.  This  however  is  not  the  fact: 
for  one  real  and  unaffecteil  admirer 
of  the  Lake  poetry,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  ten  readers,  and  cunsequentlv 
ten  purchasers.  One  half  of  these 
readers  at  least,  are  merely  pretend¬ 
ed  admirers  of  the  Lake  School,  peo¬ 
ple  who,  having  no  judg’ment  of 
their  own,  blindly  admire  whatever 
they  find  admired  by  such  of  their 
friends  as  appear  to  have  wiser  heads 
than  themselves.  The  other  tvup 
fifths  are  probably  composed  of  those 
who  read  or  purchase  all  the  poeti¬ 
cal  productions  of  the  day,  some 
through  a  laudable  curiosity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  whatever  is 
excellent,  and  others,  through  a  fear 
of  being  found  ignorant  of  any  new 
publication.  1 1  is  obvious,  however, 
that  if  the  Lake  School  once  became 
an  exclusive  one,  those  who  read  it 
at  present  merely  to  shew  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  preferring  it  to  all  others, 
would  immediately  fall  off,  for  as 
there  would  remavn  no  opportunity 
of  giving  it  a  preference,  there  would 
be  no  pretension  consequently  to  the 
exercise  of  a  superior  judgment,  and 
no  one  would  continue  to  read  the 
Lake  poetry  who  did  not  really  ad¬ 
mire  it. 

Though  no  school  of  poetry  has 
as  yet  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  rest,  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion, 
which  has,  more  or  less,  infected  all 
the  schools,  or,  at  least,  a  portion  ot 
each,  and  this  opinion  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  present  age,  that 
there  must  be  some  certain  style  of 
poetry,  some  certain  measure,  some 
certain  manner,  some  certain  class 
of  subjects  and  of  images,  superior 
to  all  others,  and  that,  consequently. 
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all  others  should  pfive  way  to  them. 
We  all  seem  to  forg-et,  that  neither 
style,  measure,  nor  manner,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  particle  of  the  essense  of 
poetry,  and  that  the  prosaic  form  is 
as  capable  of  being  poetic  as  any 
iiieasiire  that  can  be  pointed  out. 
Some  writers  have  gone  so  far,  as 
to  place  CIssian  at  the  head  of  all 
|MH*tic  productions;  but  to  judge  of 
poetry  by  the  squabblings  of  mo- 
clerii  critics,  it  would  not  bfc  poetry 
at  all.  We  must  seek  for  the  essence 
of  poetry,  therefore,  in  sentiment, 
patlios,  imagery,  delineation,  inven¬ 
tion,  sublimity  of  conception,  &c. 
And  the  greatest  poet  is  he  who 
excels  in  these  ;  not  the  tame  and 
starched  advocate  of  one  Unvaried 
style  and  manner.  In  the  days  of 
Fope,  we  hear  of  no  disputes  rela¬ 
tive  to  measure,  style,  and  manner, 
because  they  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive,  that  the  best  style  was 
that  which  was  most  accordant  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet.  In  com¬ 
paring  a  poem  written  in  hexameter 
verse  witn  one  written  in  the  Ottava 
rima,  no  critic  thought  of  preferring 
one  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
the  measure.  This  was  not  the  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  they  estimated  po¬ 
etic  pre-eminence.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  applies  to  subject,  images, 
&c.  It  never  once  occurred  to  them, 
that  to  appreciate  the  true  merit  of 
a  poem,  they  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  subject  and  images. 
They  did  not  go  thus  mechanically 
to  work,  for  they  had  not,  as  yet, 
invented  a  scale  and  compass,  by 
which  the  merit  of  all  poems  what¬ 
ever  might  be  ascertained  at  once, 
without  the  trouble  of  judging  every 
jioeiii  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
was,  then,  imagined,  that  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  excellence  of  one  poem, 
was  not  what  constituted  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  another;  that  each  required 
a  treatment,  a  class  of  images,  a  dis¬ 
position  of  parts,  and  a  light  and 
shade,  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  they, 
consequently,  judged  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  design  and  spirit  of 
the  poet,  before  they  could  venture 
to  determine  its  comparative  worth. 
At  present,  an  easier  road  lies  open 
to  the  critic :  he  has  only  to  run 
over  a  poem,  and  see  whether  the 
subject  be  of  a  romantic  character ; 
whether  the  images  be  scrupulously 
iiud  studiously  selected  fron;  natural 
/iwr.  Ma'ff,  Vol.  82. 


objects ;  whetlier  it  be  written  in 
OUara  rima^  in  the  stania  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  &c. ;  whether  the  phraseology 
possess  a  c-ertain  antiquated  form 
and  turn  of  expression,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  infantine  simplicitv  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  manlier,  winch  not  only 
leads  us  to  suppose  it  was  written 
without  the  least  thought  nr  reHec- 
tion,  but  inclines  us  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  baby  innocence  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  These  matters  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  a  trice ;  they  may  be 
taught  to  a  child  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and,  consequently,  we  can  now  be 
better  critics  at  nine,  than  we  could 
formerly  at  forty,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  being  able  to 
decide  the  merit  of  any  jioeticul 
work,  in  one-fortieth  of  tne  time. 

It  woubl  be  an  insult  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  character  of  the  present 
age,  to  prove,  that  our  modern  poetic 
scales  and  compasses  tend  only  to 
the  perversion  of  true  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  and  that  the  critic 
who  would  confine  a  great  genius 
to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  to  any 
other  stanza,  to  suluects,  images, 
.styles  and  measures  of  a  certain  cha¬ 
racter,  is  actually  labouring  to  com¬ 
plete  this  perversion.  Every  school 
of  poetry  is,  therefore,  a  nuisance, 
because  they  all  draw  certain  lines 
around  them,  beyond  which  the  poet 
must  not  venture  his  excursive  flight. 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  prescribe 
laws  to  tli«  poet.  Of  all  men,  he 
pays  least  obedience  to  the  precept, 
— “  hither  shall  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.  ”  He  wanders  wherever 
imagination  solicits  his  presence : 
he  tramples  under  foot  every  obsta¬ 
cle  which  impedes  his  career ;  he 
wings  his  majestic  flight  beyond  the 
ni|(gard  empaleinent  within  which 
critical  sagacity  would  confine  his 
flight.  Ocean  is  only  a  drop,  and 
the  earth  a  speck  in  the  immensity 
of  his  creation ;  and  if  even  space 
had  bounds,  he  would  spurn  its  em- 
palement,  and  explore  new  regions 
of  “  untried  being.”  The  poet,  who 
exults  in  the  security  of  his  own 
strength,  either  laughs  at  or  pities 
the  solemn  gravity  and  affected  wis¬ 
dom  of  those  who  “  write  receipts 
how  poems  may  be  made.”  -  A  me¬ 
chanical  critic,  prescribing  laws  to 
a  poet,  is  like  an  apothecary^  pre¬ 
scribing  medicine  to  a  physician. 
The  apothecary  has  only  one  receipt 
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for  caring’  liis  patient;  the  plivsi- 
cian  ha8  a  hundred,  so,  also,  lias 
the  pseudo-critic  only  one  way  of 
arrivinif  at  excellence,  while  the 
poet,  jfifted  with  the  eyes  of  Argfus, 
perceives,  at  a  glance,  a  hundred 
approaches  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  the 
rage  tor  particular  modes,  styles, 
subjects,  measures,  images,  phrase¬ 
ology,  ficc.,  which  characterize  the 
present  age,  is  not  the  otfspriiig  of 
improved  taste,  and  that,  instead  of 
enlarging  the  career  of  genius,  as 
W'e  pretend  to  do,  we  only  circum¬ 
vent  its  excursions^  and  enchain  its 
energies.  This  rage  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  lieen  brought  about  by 
one  of  those  revolutions  in  litera¬ 
ture,  whicli  works  itself  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de¬ 
grees.  How  this  revolution  has  been 
elfected,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  at¬ 
tention. 

Formerly,  a  classical  and  liberal 
education  was  conlined  to  a  small 
portion  of  society.  There  were  no 
means  of  acquiring  it,  but  by  a 
close  and  unwearied  application  to 
books,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  mind,  therefore,  became  natu¬ 
rally  enriched  with  the  treasures  of 
classic  literature  and  classic  taste; 
and  whoever  united  to  these  acejuire- 
nients  that  original  susceptibility  of 
impressions,  which  constitutes  ge¬ 
nius,  naturally  took  bis  images,  il¬ 
lustrations,  sentiments,  and  concep¬ 
tions,  from  that  extensive  magazine 
of  literature,  wlii<  h  was  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  most  illustrious  writers 
and  poets  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
clime.  The  poet,  thus  furnished 
with  classic  knowledge,  was,  there¬ 
fore,  enabled  “  to  trace  the  naked 
nature  and  the  living  grace,”  because 
he  viewed  nature,  not  only  with  his 
own  eyes,  but  with  the  eyes  of  others. 
His  ambition  was,  therefore,  to  equal 
the  great  models  which  he  had  stu¬ 
died,  in  beauty  of  expression,  deli¬ 
cacy  of  sentiment,  luxuriance  of  de¬ 
scription,  richness  of  imagery,  purity 
of  style,  sublimity  of  conception, 
elegance  of  selection,  perspicuity  of 
arrangement,  and  splendour  of  illus¬ 
tration.  He  knew,  that  without 
these  qualities  of  |)oetic  excellence, 
it  mattered  little  what  subject  he 
chose,  in  what  measure  be  wrote,  or 
what  cadences  he  observed  ;  and 


that  where  these  were  attained,  ex¬ 
cel  leiice  was  also  attained,  whatever 
might  be  the  subject  that  exercised 
his  pen.  In  examining,  therefure, 
the  merits  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
never  iiujuired  whether  the  subject 
was  plaintive,  amatory,  heroic,  ele- 
giac,  roniantic.or pathetic;  he  knew, 
thatCiray’s  “  Elegy,”  though  it  had 
not  a  particle  of  romance,  was  not  in- 
ferior,  in  point  of  merit,  to  Sjieiiser’s 
“  Faerie  Queen,”  and  that  of  Sheii- 
stone’s  “  Pastoral  Jlallad,”  though 
wTitteii  in  Oltava  rima^  was  a  better 
poem  than  Hlackmore’s  “Creation,’’ 
though  written  in  heroic  verse.  His 
whole  attention  w'as,  therefore,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  those  (pialities  of  excellence 
which  I  have  just  me|itione<l ;  and 
in  deciding  the  merits  of  a  poem,  he 
never  im|uired  whether  it  was  ro¬ 
mantic  or  not.  He,  consequently, 
never  thought  of  forming  a  poetical 
creed,  or  a  poetical  school,  which 
confined  all  excellence  to  a  romantic 
subject,  or  a  romantic  nuiniier.  lint 
in  subsequent  times,  when  literature 
became  extended  to  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  society,  the  know  ledge,  wliicli 
W’as  heretofore  acquired  through  an 
intimate  acquaintance  w’ith  the  best 
writers,  became  .partly  supplied  by 
conversation,  amt  the  advantages  of 
a  more  enlightened  society.  In  the 
days  of  Pope,  every  man  was  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  or  an  ignorant  clown: 
there  was  scarcely  any  medium. — 
These  tw’o  classes  never  mingled 
w’itli  each  other,  so  that  little  know¬ 
ledge  was  acquired  through  the  mere 
intercourse  of  society.  The  first 
class,  accordingly,  were  almost  all 
w  riters  or  critics,  and  the  latter  class 
knew  they  had  no  pretensions  Ui  be 
either.  At  present,  tlie  matter  is 
quite  otherwise ;  w’C  have  so  many 
classes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  each  other.  We 
have  few  who  can  be  called  perfectly 
ignorant,  and  the  profoundly  learned 
are,  perhaps,  as  few'  as  ever.  Ibit 
hetw’ceii  these  extremes  of  know¬ 
ledge,  we  have  intelligences  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  men,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  is  less  acquired  from  books, 
ami  a  regular  classical  education, 
than  from  an  intercourse  with  those 
who  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
through  the  regular  ehaiinel.  In 
conversation  it  uhvays  happens,  or 
at  least  generally  so,  that  men  who 
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upppar  nearly  on  an  equality  in  treat- 
inif  any  subjeet,  are  at  an  immense 
distance  from  earb  other,  in  point  of 
real  information.  A  learned  man, 
or  a  man  of  ])rofound  tbon^bt  and 
extensive  views,  cannot,  in  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  conversation,  brin^  for¬ 
ward  tbe  whole  chain  of  reasoning 
that  lies  unconnected  in  bis  ininu, 
hut  which  he  is  capable  of  connect¬ 
ing*  at  his  more  retired  and  contem¬ 
plative  moments.  rnahle,  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  all  he  wishes  to  say, 
and  feeling*  he  cannot  do  the  subject 
that  justice  of  which  he  knows  him¬ 
self  capable,  he  often  speaks  less  to 
the  point  than  he  who  has  a  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  it.  He 
has  so  innch  to  say,  that  he  is  at 
a  loss,  for  the  moment,  where  to 
begin  ;  while  he,  who  views  the  sub¬ 
ject  only  in  one  point  of  view,  feels 
no  loss  whatever  in  expatiating*  upon 
It.  The  little  he  knows  he  has  al¬ 
ways  ready,  and  oiit  it  pops,  whether 
it  be  applicable  or  not.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  men  of  suiterficial  know¬ 
ledge,  and  who  owe  the  greater  ])art 
even  of  this  knowledge  to  mere  con¬ 
versation,  should  think  themselves 
qualified  to  appear  before  the  public 
in  print,  when  they  find  such  little 
apparent  diflerencc  between  them¬ 
selves  and  men  of  profound  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability. 

'J’he  consequence  of  such  men 
engaging  in  authorship  is  easily 
anticipated,  had  vve  no  experience  to 
confirm  the  speculations  of  theory. 
They  are  continually  mingling  th^ 
more  abstract  parts  of  science,  of' 
which  they  have  only  glimmering 
conceptions,  caught  up  hastily  from 
conversation,  with  those  more  obvi¬ 
ous  and  plainer  truths  which  are 
placed  within  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  minds.  Hence,  they  can¬ 
not  descry  the  “  naked  nature  ” 
through  the  chaos  of  thought,  and 
the  rubbish  of  ideal  knowledge  or 
of  “  nameless  somethings,  ”  which 
they  have  thrown  over  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  which,  accordingly,  con¬ 
ceal*  it  from  their  view.  He,  who 
IS  totally  ignorant  of  things,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  him  who  has 
a  smattering  knowledge  of  them, 
^'rom  knowing  them  in  part,  he  is 
led  to  believe  that  he  knows  them 
entirely,  and,  consequently,  his  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  each  of  them  is  false 
*nid  confused.  This  confusion  and 


false  perception  of  things  extend  to 
every  new  subject  which  engages  his 
attention,  because  we  invariably,  the 
learned  ns  well  as  the  unlearned, 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess,  or  imagine  we  pos¬ 
sess,  in  judging  of  every  new  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  we  apply  ourselves; 
and  where  this  previous  knowledge 
is  false  and  confused,  it  must,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  lead  us  into  a  similar  con¬ 
fusion  aud  false  perception  of  every 
thing,  which  we  subsequently  view 
through  the  medium  of  it.  'I'heman 
who  cemtents  himself  with  knowing 
nothing  that  he  cannot  know  per¬ 
fectly,  who  prevents  his  attention 
from  straying  to  objects  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  com- 
wehension,  is  seldom  confused  in 
lis  ideas,  or  mistaken  in  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Where  he  cannot  decide  clear¬ 
ly,  he  d(M*s  not  venture  to  decide  at 
all :  his  judgment  is  not  confused, 
by  resting  it  on  that  heap  of  false 
knowledge  which  deceived  the  other. 
So  far  as  he  knows,  he  knows  clearly, 
and,  therefore,  he  rests  every  new 
judgment  on  this  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge.  If  it  he  too  contracted 
to  enable  him  to  judge,  he  suspends 
his  judgment  altogether,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  escapes  the  deception  and  con- 
f usion  which  unavoidably  ensue  from 
imaginary  knowledge. 

It  is  obvious,  at  the  same  time, 
that  where  the  facilities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  without  recourse  to 
hooks  are  increased,  where  conver¬ 
sation  sup]dies  the  place  of  study 
and  mental  application,  this  confu¬ 
sion  and  false  perception  of  things 
must  necessarily  extend  to  a  greater 
portion  of  society.  If  every  man 
we  converse  with  were  a  Newton  or 
a  Locke,  it  would  he  impossible  for 
us  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it, 
unless  we  first  prepared  ourselves  to 
analyse  and  digest  the  knowle<lge 
which  is  acquired  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  conversation  by  previous 
study,  and  an  unwearied  application 
to  l)Ooks.  Without  this  previous 
preparation,  wo  take  every  tiling  for 
granted  that  is  told  us,  because  we 
are  ourselves  too  ignorant  to  disco¬ 
ver  whether  it  he  true  or  false. 
Hence  we  store  up  a  thousand  errors 
which  to  us  are  as  true  as  demon¬ 
stration  itself,  and  accordingly  they 
become  the  data  of  our  subsoqueiit 
reasoning.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
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evil :  without  the  preparation  of 
which  1  have  spoken,  we  are  not 
quatified  to  understand  what  we  hear 
in  conversation,  and,  therefore,  even 
when  we  are  told  what  is  true,  we 
convert  it  into  what  is  false  by  un¬ 
derstanding  it  differently  from  what 
the  speaker  intended.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  witii  the 
history  of  English  literature  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  youth  receive  a  more  su- 
)>erficial  classical  education,  and  that 
their  course  of  studies  is  more  li/^ht- 
ly  and  more  quickly  i^ot  over,  at 
present,  than  during  the  three  last 
centuries,  though  education  of  one 
kind  or  other  is  imparted  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  individuals  now 
tlian  formerly.  It  is  now  become  a 
popular  doctrine,  that  we  should 
study  men,  not  books,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  throw  away  our  books,  and 
enter  early  into  society  to  acquire 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  This  is  a  grand  mistake ; — 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  the¬ 
ory  should  always  precede  practice ; 
and  he,  who  begins  with  the  practical 
part,  will  always  remain  ignorant 
of  both  theory  and  prtictice.  He 
who  would  be  a  man  while  he  is  yet 
a  hoy,  will  remain  a  boy  when  he 
ought  to  be  a  man;  and  he  who  be- 
l^ins  to  study  men  and  manners  be¬ 
fore  books  and  intellectual  acquire¬ 
ments  have  enlarged  his  ideas,  and 
taught  him  to  distinguish  between 
appearances  and  realities,  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  novice  in  tbe  science 
of  human  nature.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  we  have  more  writers 
of  this  latter  class  at  present  than 
wc  ever  had  before,  ana  the  causes 
which  1  have  mentioned  sufficiently 
account  for  the  effect.  A  writer  of 
this  stamp,  consequently,  obtrudes 
on  the  public  that  “  hide  heap  of 
wit’*  which  is  generated  by  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  false  perception  of  things 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Mis 
blunders  and  perpetual  inconsisten¬ 
cies  arc  iiiinieiiiately  exposed  by  the 
critics.  He  perceives,  though  he 
may  be  unwdiling  to  acknowledge, 
the  justice  of  the  chastisement  with 
which  they  have  visited  him.  He 
strives  to  reform ;  and  particularly 
he  strives  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
they  have  pointed  out ;  but  in  doing 
so  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
bclieTittg  that  the  opposite  to  defor¬ 
mity  must  necessarily  be  beautiful. 


He  does  not  perceive  that  what  is 
proper  in  one  place  is  absurd  in  an- 
other,  and  that  the  beauty  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  every  thing  depends  not 
on  its  being  the  opposite  to  soiih*- 
thing  else,  but  on  a  thousand  cir- 
cufustances  of  w  hich  he  is  ignorant. 
He  is  again  chastised,  and  again 
transgresses,  and  at  length,  bccoiu- 
ing  desperate,  he  leagues  with  some 
of  his  fellow’s  who  are  suffering  un¬ 
der  the  same  lash.  They  see  their 
only  resource,  and  they  eagerly  ein- 
brace  it.  Aware  that  while  poetry 
is  subjected  to  critical  rules,  they 
have  no  chance  of  success,  they  come 
forward  in  a  body,  and  maintain 
that  all  true  poetry  consists  in  writ- 
ing  as  the  spirit  moveih.  This  is  the 
origin  of  tbe  romantic  school  of  po¬ 
etry  ;  for  tliose  who  produce  merely 
what  tbe  spirit  movetb,  without  ever 
inquiring  whether  it  be  a  gooil  or 
an  evil  spirit,  w’betber  it  be  clothwl 
in  light  or  in  darkness,  must  una¬ 
voidably’  produce  something  wild 
and  romantic.  To  prove  that  they 
have  not  recourse  to  this  species  of 
poetry  through  tlieir  inanility  to 
write  w’bat  would  stand  tbe  test  of 
classical  criticism,  and  that  it  is  the 
real  spirit  that  moved  them,  and  not 
an  affected  inspiration,  they  fre¬ 
quently  imitate  tlie  simple  and  inno¬ 
cent  language  of  children,  a  simpli¬ 
city  w’lncb  they  know  cannot  be 
affecte<l,  an  innocence  w  hicli  cannot 
be  feigned.  Here,  however,  they 
have  been  seldom  successful,  for  a 
discriminating  mind  will  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  betw’een  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  and  the  simulation  of  a  literary 
sinner  who  is  hoary  with  age.  Feap 
ing,  how’ever,  that  this  romantic  li¬ 
cence  of  sentiment  would  not  entire¬ 
ly  skreen  them  from  the  tribunal  of 
criticism,  and  that  though  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  screening  tbe  absurdity  of 
their  sentiments  under  the  veil  of 
inspiration,  they  might  still  be  ex¬ 
posed,  if  their  number  and  versitica- 
tion  were  not  sweet  and  musical, 
they  went  a  step  farther,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  true  poetry  ought  not 
to  be  restricted  to  any  certain  mea¬ 
sure,  and  that  musical  cadences 
were  only  good  when  they  came  of 
themselves,  that  is,  when  the  spirit 
gave  them  birth.  Accordingly, 
much  of  our  modern  poetry  is  mere 
prose ;  but  when  tbe  spirit  so  ivilleth, 
what  right  have  wc  to  complain : 
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The  roiimiitic  Ni  hool  has  ^enerattnl 
others,  for  every  thiu^  foundeil  in 
error  is  subject  to  ^actuation,  and 
|iroiie  to  work  itself  into  different 
(lirei'tious.  It  is  restless  and  uneasy 
from  a  sense  of  beinf(  fixed  on  a 
Handy  foundation.  The  term  roman¬ 
tic,  however,  may  be  justly  applied 
Co  every  school  of  poetry  at  variance 
with  tiie  classical  school,  so  far  as 
romance  may  1m^  considered  at  va- 
riana*  with  trutii  and  nature.  Those 
who  cannot  attain  to  excellence  by 
copying*  truth  and  nature,  are  obliji^- 
fd  to  have  recourse  to  other  means. 
The  object  of  poets  who  are  thus 
put  to  their  shifts  is,  like  unskilful 
painters,  to  produce  effect  by  one 
means  or  other.  Some  copv  the 
stanza  of  Spenser,  thinkinf^  by  so 
doing  they  must  come  in  for  some 
portion  of  his  fame,  without  reflect¬ 
ing  that  Spenser  owes  no  part  of 
his  fame  to  the  stanza  in  which  be 
w-rote,  and  that  he  owes  it  entirely 
to  the  richness  of  bis  imagination, 
the  splendour  and  variety  of  his 
imagery,  the  unaffected  simplicity 
of  bis  diction,  and  his  close  adhe¬ 
rence  to  nature.  These  woubl  have 
served  to  immortalize  him,  let  him 
have  chosen  what  stanza  he  would, 
hut  the  fact  is,  that  if  he  had  chosen 
any  other  stanza,  these  creatures, 
who  live  by  the  breath  of  others, 
would  have  doffed  this  celebrated 
stanza,  as  they  call  it,  and  have  pre¬ 
ferred  any  other  that  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  But  it  is  not  the 
stanza  of  Spenser  alone  that  is  de¬ 
voured  by  these  poetic  gluttons : 
they  live  upon  his  very  words.  They 
know  they  have  little  chance  of 
surprizing  their  readers  by  sublimity 
of  conception,  splendour  of  diction, 
or  any  other  quality  that  constitutes 
tnie  excellence  ;  and  therefore  they 
hope  to  surprize  them  by  "obsolete 
words  and  antiquated  phrases,  to 
which  those  who  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  in  its 
modern  improved  state,  are  utter 
strangers. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  nature  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  generated  poetic 
schools,  and  having  shewm  that  they 
do  not  arise  from  the  improved  taste 
of  the  age,  the  next  question  to  be 
considered  is,  whether,  admitting 
the  phraseology  and  diction  of  Spen¬ 
der  to  be  as  poetic  as  it  is  represent¬ 


ed,  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  this 
-phraseology  and  diction  at  present. 

1  admit,  then,  in  limine^  that  cer¬ 
tain  words  are  more  poetic  than  other 
words,  and  tliat  tlie  poet  should  al¬ 
ways  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter ; 
hut  1  deny  that,  however  happy 
Spenser  might  have  l>een  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  words,  such  of  them 
as  have  been. since  antiquated  should 
appear  in  our  modern  poetrv.  In 
admitting  that  certain  words  are 
more  poetic  than  others,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  why  they  are  so, 
liefore  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  it  in  favour  of  Spenser's  dic¬ 
tion.  There  is  only  one  circum¬ 
stance,  then,  that  can  render  any 
term  more  poetic  than  another;  and 
that  is,  that  it  convey  a  more  poetic 
idea.  The  poetic  charm  is  not  in 
the  word,  but  in  the  idea,  fur  the 
most  musical  word  in  the  English 
language  is  not  poetic  if  it  convey 
not  a  poetic  idea,  while  a  word  com¬ 
posed  of  the  harshest  combination 
of  syllables  is  poetic  if  it  present  a 
poetic  image  to  the  mind.  It  is  true, 
musical  words  have  always  the  pn*- 
ference,  when  the  ideas  for  which 
tlicv  stand  arc  equally  poetic ;  but 
without  this  condition,  their  melody 
has  no  charm  to  a  poetic  car,  how¬ 
ever  exquisite  they  may  be  to  a  mu¬ 
sical  one.  In  the  change  which  the 
English  language  has  undergone 
since  the  days  of  Spenser,  a  great 
nundier  of  the  W’ords  then  in  use 
has  since  become  obsolete;  but  can 
the  admirers  of  Spenser's  diction 
point  out  a  single  antiquated  term 
for  which  we  have  not  at  present  a 
substitute.  The  substitute  then  must 
be  as  poetic  as  the  term  which  it  has 
superseded,  as  it  stands  for  the  same 
idea,  for  the  poetry  of  botli  depends 
on  the  ideas  for  which  Uiev  stand. 
If  any  objection  can  be  made  to  the; 
substitute,  it  must  be,  that  it  is  not 
as  smooth  and  musical  a  term  as 
that  which  it  has  displaced.  This, 
however,  is  an  objection  which  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  made,  oecause  the  only 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned 
for  substituting  one  term  for  another 
is,  tlie  harsh  and  ungrateful  sound 
of  that « which  is  exploded.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  tliat  however  happy 
Spenser  is  in  the  choice  of  poetic 
terms,  they  cannot  be  more  poetic 
than  those  which  we  have  substitut¬ 
ed  for  them,  nor  yet  more  musical. 
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I’hrre  are  three  reasons,  then,  against 
their  adoption  in  iiio4lern  poetry 
the  first  is.  that  they  have  no  advan- 
tag^e  over  the  terms  in  common  use, 
so  far  as  regards  their  poetry  ;  the 
secon<l,  that  they  are  not  so  musical ; 
the  third,  that  their  meaning’  is  not 
so  well  known  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  who  are  frequently  obliged 
to  consult  their  dictionary  to  disco¬ 
ver  it.  This  is  a  very  important  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  them,  because 
the  beauty  of  a  passage  is  lost  to 
him  who  cannot  understand  as  fast 
as  he  reads.  I  admit  that  the  terms 
borrowed  from  Spenser  arrest  the 
attention  of  common  readers  more 
than  their  modern  substitutes;  but 
this  does  not  prove  them  more  poe¬ 
tical  ;  it  merely  proves  what  requires 
no  proof,  that  we  are  less  apt  to  at¬ 
tend  to  things  with  wdiich  we  are 
long  familiar  than  to  those  which 
are  novel  to  us.  A  person,  come 
from  any  of  the  country  parts  to 
Ijondon,  is  more  apt  to  turn  round 
and  gaze  at  a  Turkish  or  Persian 
habit  than  at  the  most  elegant  Eng¬ 
lish  dress ;  but  does  this  prove  the 
Turkish  dress  more  beautiful  than 
the  English  ?  Certainly  not.  With 
all  our  predeliction  for  novelty,  we 
pass  by  a  Turkish  habit  unregarded 
after  becoming  once  habituated  to 
it,  while  no  length  of  time  can  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  admiring  an  English 
dress  when  elegantly  adapted  to  the 
human  frame.  It  is  so  with  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  S|)enser ;  it  arrests  attention 
because  it  is  not  known ;  but  if  it 
came  once  into  common  use,  we 
should  get  as  sick  of  it  as  our  an¬ 
cestors  ditl.  The  poets,  therefore, 
who  make  use  of  it,  are  those  who, 
being  destitute  of  novelty  of  idea, 
seek  to  make  amends  for  their  defi¬ 
ciency  by  novelty  of  words. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  every 
school  of  poetry  at  variance  with 
the  classical,  is  founded  on  a  pervert¬ 
ed  taste  and  an  erroneous  view  of 
true  excellence  ;  and  that  instead  of 
enlarging,  as  it  aflfects  to  do,  the 
career  of  genius,  it  completely  en¬ 
chains  it.  It  places  poetic  beauty 
in  certain  styles,  measures,  turns  of 
expression,  &.c.  while  the  classical 
school,  that  school  w’hich  is  so  false¬ 
ly  said  to  restrict  the  imagination  of 
tbe  poet,  gives  an  unlimited  sanction 
to  all  styles,  measures,  subjects,  ca¬ 
dences,  linages,  modes  of  treatment, 


shade,  and  colouring,  &c.  \c.  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  copy  nature  in  each 
and  despise  the  low  artifice  of  pro! 
ducing  effect  by  overcharging  her 
by  covering  her  with  gold  and  jew- 
els,  and  placing  her  on  a  gorgeoas 
throne,  to  create  admiration  at  the 
sumptuosity  and  splendour  of  her 
appearance.  This,  however,  is  not 
desi'ribing  nature,  but  a  prostitute 
idol*  which  we  have  placed  in  her 
stead.  The  classical  school  imposes 
no  restrictions  w  hatever  on  the  p<>et 
hut  that  of  following  nature,  which 
is 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  tat 

of  art. 

But  is  nature  confined  to  one  style?  ’ 
does  she  delight  only  in  one  mea¬ 
sure  ?  can  site  sympathize  only  with 
one  class  of  images  ?  is  she  always 
in  a  romantic  moocr,  incapable  of 
feeling  tlie  heart-felt  joys  of  domes¬ 
tic  bliss,  and  domestic  scenes?  do 
not  our  own  laurels  and  evergreens, 
our  own  native  hills  and  oft-fre¬ 
quented  bow’ers,  the  shades  of  our 
own  oaks,  the  w'anderings  of  our 
ow  n  rivulets,  the  echoes  ot  our  own 
vales,  impart  to  a  virtuous  mind 
pleasures  which  it  would  not  ex¬ 
change  for  the  uncertain  raptures 
communicated  by  liow’ers  and  shades 
which  exist  only  in  imagination, 
and  in  the  very  contemplation  of 
which  the  heart  often 

—distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Nature  is  not  so  limited  in  her 
enjoyments.  Pleasure  flows  to  her 
from  every  point  of  the  compass. 
She  throws  her  own  charms  over 
every  object,  and  has  the  art  of 
turning  bitterness  into  sw’eets.  Even 
the  painful  emotions  of  tragic  scenes 
become  a  source  of  her  hignest  and 
divinest  pleasures.  The  cadences 
which  please  her  are  innumerable, 
and  the  poet  wdio  adheres  to  nature 
will  produce  sweeter  music  from  in- 
bariiionious  sounds,  than  be  who 
disguises  her  in  gold  and  jew’els  can 
from  the  most  liariiionious  and  mu¬ 
sical. 

“Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day, 

and  one 

The  live-long  night 

et  every  warbler  has  cadences  of 
is  ow’n,  and  each  of  these  cadences 
is  musical  to  man.  Even  the  scream- 
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inr  of  tHe  kit^  it  music  to  his  ear 
when  his  soul  is  in  harmony  with 
nature,  bat  ivhere  this  harmony  is 
ilestroycH.  the  notes  of  the  niirhtin- 
^ale  are  more  discordant  than  the 
cawing  of  tlie  n^ok.  The  poet, 
therefore,  who  places  nature  before 
HS,  is  always  musical,  because  when 
his  cadences  are  even  inharmonious, 
he  drowns  their  discord  in  charms 
of  a  higher  and  superior  nature,  for 
while  we  are  alive  to  these  charms, 
eren  discord  is  music  to  us.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  kite,  the  owl,  the  jay, 
iic.  are  musical  when  the  smil  is  en¬ 
raptured  with  the  music  of  other 
scenes. 

— — “  Nor  these  (birds)  alone,  whose 
notes 

Nice-6nq:ered  art  must  emulate  in  vain ; 
Hut  cawing  rooks,  aud  kites  that  swim 
sublime, 

!n  still  repeated  circles,  screamins:  loud, 
Tlte  jay,  the  pye,  and  even  the  boding 
owl 

That  hails  the  risin;5  moon,  have  charms 
for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves^  and 
knrsh^ 

Yet  heard  In  scenes  where  peace  for 
ever  rcijjns. 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their 
sake.’’ 

COWPER. 

The  poet,  then,  who  adheres  to 
nature,  is  always  musical,  whatever 
he  his  cadences,  but  if  his  cadences 
l>ealso  musical,  the  poetic  beauty  is 
proportionably  incn»ase<l ;  while  the 
poet  who  cannot  copy  nature,  and 
pursue  her  through  all  her  disguises, 
who  gives  us  an  ornamented  coun¬ 
terfeit  instead  of  the  naked  original, 
is  always  discordant,  how’cver  musi- 
ral  his  cadences  may  be,  because  our 
feelings  are  kept  continually  on  the 
rack  by  one  violation  of  nature  or 
another.  The  classical  sclmol  of 
poetry,  then,  is  the  only  school  which 
gives  an  unlimited  range  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  genius :  it  acknow  ledges 
every  thing  to  be  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  excellence  w’hirh  is  a 
true  ropy  of  nature,  and  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  supposed  to  Ik;  the 
most  rigid  of  all  the  other  schools, 
ts  simply  because,  with  all  the  lati¬ 
tude  it  allows,  it  gives  no  latitude 
whatever  for  deviating  from  nature. 
Here,  however,  is  the  great  difficulty. 
The  disciples  of  the  romantic  school 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  easier  to 


4:]9 

follow  a  thousand  rules  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  laws  of  their  ow’n  formation, 
tliaii  this  one  rule  of  the  classical 
school. 

“  First  follow  nature,  and  your  judg. 
meiit  frame 

By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the 
same.” 

It  will  be  contended,  however,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  romantic  school, 
that  the  classical  school  exercises 
too  scrupulous  a  severity  in  point  of 
language,  severity  and  purity  of 
diction,  $ic.  but  it  should  he  recol¬ 
lected,  that  she  iloes  so  merely  in 
obedience  to  that  fundamental  law 
on  which  all  her  principles  of  excel¬ 
lence  rest— first  follow  nature;  for 
it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  follow 
nature  without  the  severest  purity 
of  diction.  The  shades  of  nature 
are  endlessly  diversilied,  and  w’e  can 
ropy  her  faithfully  only  so  far  as  we 
distinguish  one  shade  from  another, 
for  if  we  confound  them  we  repre¬ 
sent  things  which  are  perfectly  dif¬ 
ferent  as  one  and  the  same  tiling. 
Again,  if  we  give  a  false  portrait  of 
nature,  though  we  should  even  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  shades,  unless  we  ex¬ 
press  every  shade  by  a  word  appro¬ 
priated  to  itself,  for  if  we  express 
different  shades  by  the  same  word, 
we  either  confound  or  throw  a  veil 
over  things  which  are  different  in 
their  nature,  so  that  they  are  iiiaile 
to  appear  either  as  one  thing,  or 
concealed  altogether  from  our  view  ; 
and  in  either  ease  we  give  a  falsi* 
transcript  of  nature.  To  atteiiint 
to  describe  nature,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  the  greatest  precision  in  the  use 
of  words,  and  even  in  their  eolloc.a- 
tion,  would  be  as  unavailing  as  it 
would  Ih*  to  attempt  producing  vari¬ 
ous  lights  and  shades  by  one  (lie  and 
one  depth  of  colouring.  Wherevirr 
the  classical  school,  therefore,  is  more 
precise  and  observant  of  rule  than 
the  romantic, it  will  always  be  found, 
that  it  arises  from  that  law  of  fol¬ 
lowing  nature  to  which  all  her  other 
laws  are  subservient.  To  this  rule 
she  admits  of  no  exception,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  considered  not 
as  a  general,  hut  as  a  universal  law 
to  which  she  admits  of  no  exception 
whatever. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  admirers 
of  Spenser  ought  to  he  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  admire  him 
as  a  true  co]iierof  nature,  and  those 
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who  admire  him  only  because  he 
chiefly  confined  himself  to  romantic 
subjects,  because  he  wrote  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  stanza,  and  all  the  other  arbi¬ 
trary  tt  ceteroi  which  characterize 
the  romantic  school  of  poetry.  The 
former  of  these  classes  admire  Spen¬ 
ser  because  he  is  worthy  of  tneir 
admiration,  and  because  he  excelled 
in  that  species  of  poetry  which  he 
cultivated.  Hence  it  is  that  no  per¬ 
son  admired  Spenser  more  tnan 
Pope,  though  considered  the  model 
or  founder  of  the  classical  school  in 
England ;  but  the  defenders  of  the 
romantic  school  admire  him  because 
he  has  happened  to  fall  in  with  their 
particular  system,  because  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  write  upon  subjects  to 
which  they  coniine  all  excellence, 
and  for  many  other  reasons  founded 
on  their  own  crazy  system  of  poeti¬ 
cal  pre-eminence.  Their  admiration, 
then,  should  not,  evidently,  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  improved  taste  of  the 
present  day,  so  far  as  this  taste  coin¬ 
cides  with'tlic  romantic  school,  and 
it  must  therefore  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstances  and  causes  which 
1  have  already  described. 

I  now  leave  the  romantic  school 
of  poetry,  to  conclude  iny  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  genius  ot  Spenser. 
Having  shewn  that  he  failed  in  the 
lathetic,  the  first  ouality  of  excel- 
ence  belonging  to  tne  subject  of  his 
“  Faerie  Queen,”  that  he  pre-emi¬ 
nently  excelled  in  that  species  of 
invention  without  which  he  could 
not  attain  to  excellence  in  a  subject 
of  a  romantic  nature,  1  now  come 
to  inquire  how  far  he  succeeded  in 
that  happy  simplicity  of  description 
which  pourtrays  nature  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  our  view,  and  how 


far  he  has  avoidotl  the  glitter  and 
ornament  of  unskilful  painting.  Of 
this  little  need  be  said.  Spenser  \% 
simplicity  itself,  but  his  simplicity 
is  not  the  affected  simplicity  of  the 
modern  school.  He  is  simple,  not 
because  he  wishes  to  appear  so,  for 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  totally  un¬ 
conscious  of  it,  but  bei  ausc  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  describe  nature  as  he 
found  it ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  appearances,  hut  in  its  most 
picturesque  moods.  What  can  be 
more  picturesque,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  simple  and  unaffectedly 
natural,  than  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hermitage  ? 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale, hard  by  a  forest's  side. 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
III  traveill  to  and  froe :  a  little  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  mornc  and  e?en- 
tydej 

Thereby  a  chrystall  streame  did  gently 
play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled 
forth  away.” 

It  is  a  common  expression  to  say 
“  the  wide  canopy  ot  heaven,”  but 
how  much  more  sublime,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  much  more  simple  is 
the  expression  of  Spenser, 

Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide 
hollowncssc.” 

In  his  description  of  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  are  united  that  simplicity  in 
the  description  of  external  nature, 
and  that  luxuriance  and  richness  of 
imagination  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  Jescriptivc  poetry,  and  in  whieh 
Spenser  perhaps  has  never  been  ex¬ 
celled.  M.  M.  D. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


The  conotiests  and  splendid  career 
of  Alexanuer  the  Great  W’ere  com¬ 
prised  in  the  short  term  of  twelve 
years. 

fhe  destruction  of  Thebes  was  in 


the  year  before  Christ . 335 

The  passage  of  the  Granicus  in  334 

The  battle  of  Issus  in . 333 

The  taking  of  Tyre  ;  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
journey  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  332 

The  battle  of  Arbella  in . . 331 

The  assumption  of  the  title  of 

King  of  Asia  iu  . 330 


The  punishment  of  Philotas  ajid 
the  assassination  of  Parinenio 

in  . 

The  murder  of  Clitus  and  the 
condemnation  of  Callisteiies, 

in  . 

The  passage  of  the  Indus  and 

the  defeat  of  Porus,  in . 

The  sedition  of  the  army,  the 
dismissal  of  the  veterans,  and 
Alexander's  return  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  in  . 

The  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in, . 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

AND 

Hitetars  anH  .SrcicmiGc  {nteUigencr. 

THE  ZODIAC  OF  DENDERA, 
riEiM  a  Plait.) 


Tins  highly  intercHling^  nionumpiit 
nC  Egyptian  Icuruing,  at  a  time  lung 
uiiteccdent  to  the  Christian  era,  it»  the 
envied  property  of  the  Kiug  of  France, 
who  purchased  it  of  M.  Sauluier,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  nation. 
Although  it  has  been  for  sonic  time  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  public,  it  still  attracts  a 
crowd  of  curious  admirers  to  the  J/u- 
.Teum,  where  it  is  for  the  present  depo¬ 
sited  ;  it  will,  however,  soon  be  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  Royal  Library,  where  it  is  to 
remain.  The  most  learned  of  all  couii- 
tries,  who  visit  Paris,  arc  not  less  anxi¬ 
ous  to  study,  than  the  public  in  general 
are  to  view,  this  venerable  remain  of 
antiquity.  I'he  elucidation  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac  of  Dendera  employs  the  pens  of 
many  of  the  ablest  antiquaries  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  among  whom 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  M. 
Sickicr,  who  has  published  a  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  Algemeiuc  Litteraiur  Zei- 
iung ;  and  M.  Tabbc  Halma,  who  has 
published  three  memoirs,  at  Paris;  M. 
Biot  also  has  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  a  very  ela¬ 
borate  work  on  the  same  subject.  I\I, 
Fourier  is  also  preparing  a  memoir; 
and  IM.  M.  Saulnicr  and  Lclorrain,  to 
whose  enterpiizing  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  exertions  Europe,  and  especially 
France,  is  indebted  fur  this  zodiacal 
niomimcnt,  are  publishing  a  new  en¬ 
graving.  M.  Francccur  has  also  given 
to  the  world  a  notice  of  this  antiqua¬ 
rian  curiosity  in  the  ilcruc  Encyclo. 

Although  all  these  disqui¬ 
sitions  arc  very  erudite,  they  arc  also 
very  ditferent  ;  we  have  therefore 
thought  that  an  engraving  of  the 


Zodiac  of  Dendera,  accompanied  with  a 
brief  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  it,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers;  our  endeavours  may  pro¬ 
bably  gratify  curiosity  or  stimulate  re¬ 
search. 

When  the  French,  who  were  pursu¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  penetrate 
into  Upper  Egypt,  under  the  command 
of  General  Desaix,  arrived  at  Dende¬ 
ra,  the  ancient  Tentyris,  scattered 
ruins  announced  to  them  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  but  the  rubbish  they  at 
first  perceived  did  not  allow  them  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  edifices  they  were  to  be¬ 
hold.  At  the  sight  of  the  great  tem¬ 
ple  of  Dendera  they  were  all  struck 
with  a  general  sentiment  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  army  rent  the  air 
with  applause.  A  singular  homage 
paid  by  the  French  to  the  civilization 
and  genius  of  men  who  had  preceded 
them  by  three  thousand  years! 

In  surveying  the  halls  of  the  temple, 
General  Desaix  first  discovered  the 
Circular  Zodiac  which  is  now  in  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  he  informed  the  learned  men  who 
attended  the  l-^i^yptian  expedition,  and 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  wonder 
of  ThebaiSf  the  palaces  of  I^mqsor  and 
Karnac,  and  a  cluster  of  monuments 
that  attested  the  ancient  splendour  of 
regions  at  this  period  almost  a  desert. 
M.  Denon  hastened  to  Dendera  to  ad¬ 
mire  these  superb  edifices,  and  to  take 
a  copy  of  the  Zodiac.  Among  the 
learned,  who  attended  the  expedition 
into  Egypt,  were  several  students  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated 
professors  M.  M.  Berthollct,  Monge, 


•  Wr  cannot  suffer  thin  opportunity  to  pass  without  giving  our  unqualified  approbation  to  thia 
nu)nthly  publication.  The  Ifn  ttt  Knct^clovt  dujut'  poHse^scs  tin*  very  rare  quality  of  Iteiiig  devoted 
txclttsiifly  to  Lltemtuie,  Soienre,  and  tne  Fine  Arts.  Politics  an4  Religion  are  alike  excluded, 
And  it  is  for  tliat  reason  as  w’cll  as  others,  like  the  ICuropcan  Maga.ine  under  its  present  manage- 
•nent,  an  acceptable  visitor  in  all  families.  The  iUvur  t^HCyclopediqttf  is  divided  into  four  Sec¬ 
tions  :~lst,  Xot'icts,  and  MUct  If  antes — 2iid,  .inutysvx  of  and  tracts  front  the  most 

"Vproitd  Publications — Brd.  Plblioeraphical  Hullrtin,  containing  notices  of  the  Iwst  works 
recently  published  in  ail  couiiti  ieii — tth,  Sclentifie  and  JAfertry  Intelligence  frwn  every  part  of 
the  glofte. 
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and  Fourier.  Amoncr  these  younpr  stu¬ 
dents  were,  Mai  us,  Laiicret,  Joinard, 
Samuel  Bernard,  CorahnDiifyJolluis,  De- 
Tilliers,  Dupuis,  &c.  To  the  last  three 
we  arc  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  another  Zodiac  at  Dcndera,  which 
is  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  the 
former.  Scarcely  had  .M.  M.  Jollois 
and  Devilliers  heard,  at  Syout,  of  the 
discovery  that  had*  just  been  made  of 
these  monuments  of  Thebais  than  they 
formed  the  project  of  explorin';’  them  j 
they  went  to  Qenc,  a  modern  town, 
two  leagues  from  Dendera,  situated 
on  the  opposite  border  of  the  Nile. 
General  Belliard,  who  commanded 
there,  approved  of  the  object  of  their 
journey,  and  promised  them  an  escort 
every  time  they  should  {;o  toTentyris; 
but  these  visits  became  so  frequent  that 
they  w’ere  unwillin;;’  to  make  such  con¬ 
stant  use  of  this  favour.  A  boatman, 
whom  they  bribed  at  a  hii;h  price  for 
the  additional  risk  in  trespassiie^  on 
the  General's  orders,  carried  them  to 
the  western  border  of  the  Nile;  whence 
they  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  monuments  they  intended  to  take 
drawincfs  of,  in  dcdancc  of  the  heat 
and  the  pestilential  vapours  of  a  burn- 
iinr  climate,  and  the  privation  of  re¬ 
pose,  so  desirable  near  the  torrid  zone, 
to  wliich  may  be  added  the  fear  of  en- 
counterinp^  the  Arabs. 

The  last  danger  was  perhaps  the 
jjreatcst,  and  it  was  to  guarantee  their 
safety  in  this  particular,  that  General 
Belliard  ordered  them  not  to  leave  Uenc 
w’ithout  an  escort.  One  of  them,  descend- 
inj;  into  a  bloomy  and  cncundiered  hall, 
shuddered  with  horror  at  (indin&f  his 
feet  restinj;  on  a  dead  body.  By  the 
li'j;ht  of  his  flambeau  he  discovered 
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ment  of  attaininp;'  the  eminence,  I  rais¬ 
ed  my  eyes  and  beheld  six  female 
heads  of  a  colossal  size.  My  iniajji- 
natioii  thus  suddenly  awakened  did  not 
permit  the  |wrception  of  any  other 
object;  1  remained  for  an  instant  mo¬ 
tionless  with  astonishment.  1  knew 
that  I  should  find  a  temple  in  this 
])lace  ;  this  was  all  I  had  remembered  ; 
1  had  no  anticipation  of  the  dimensions 
and  figures  that  were  before  me.  When 
1  recovered  my  surprise,  I  perceived 
on  further  advancing,  the  majestic  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  temple,  and  the  numerous 
ornaments  that  form  its  decoration.  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelinps;  I  exclaim¬ 
ed  aloud,  *  I  low  beautiful  1'  and  repeat¬ 
ed  it  to  my  Qaoudsy  as  if  they  could 
understand  me." 

After  passiupf  a  door,  the  oflect  of 
which  is  j;raud  and  imposiiip:,  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  i;rajul  temple  is  discovered, 
'J'he  entablature  is  supported,  sixty  feet 
hijjh,  by  the  six  colossal  fippures  of  Isis 
before  mentioned.  I’he  beholder  feels 
us  if  he  were  suddenly  transported  in¬ 
to  a  fairy  region,  and  is  struck  with 
admiration* 

.\ll  the  walls,  interior  as  well  as  ex¬ 
terior,  according  to  the  Egyptian  cus¬ 
tom,  are  ornamented  and  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  sculpture;  even  the  columns 
are  so  decorated.  These  sculptures 
were  formerly  stained  with  dirt’erent 
colours,  and  part  of  them  is  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  It  was 
thus,  undoubtedly,  the  Egyptians  re¬ 
corded  their  remarkable  events;  these 
impressions  were  their  sacred  language, 
the  walls  were  their  books.  On  these 
monnmeuts  were  found  two  inscriptions, 
which  led  several  persons  to  attribute 
them  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Komans. 


that  a  man,  w  ith  his  hands  bound,  had 
been  strangled  about  two  years  since; 
he  was  most  probably  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  traveller,  who  had  been  robbed 
and  assassinated  by  the  Arabs,’  and 
then  precipitated  into  this  vault  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  traces  of  the  crime.  This  man 
bad  perished  in  this  inhospitable  clime 
a  victim  to  the  admiration  he  felt  on 
beholding  this  ancient  monument ! 
I'hcse  sorrowful  reflections  did  not 
cool  the  zeal  of  the  youu'g  students, 
and  it  is  to  their  exertions  we  owe  the 
only  faithful  copies  of  the  Egyptian 
Zodiac. 

When  they  had  penetrated  through 
the  riibhisti  that  surrounde<l  the  tem¬ 
ple,  which  did  not  proniise  any  thiug 
to  indemnify  them  lor  the  trouble  of 
.their  journey,  a  new  appearance  sud¬ 
denly  presented  itself ;  which  we  give 
in  the  words  of  M.  Dubois- .4ym^  : — “  I 
was  slowly  advancing,  when, at  the  mo- 


The  Gothic  architecture,  the  elevated 
vaults  arched  ou  (he  outside,  and  the 
shape  of  the  colinnns,  re.semble  the 
Roman  and  the  (Jrecian,  rather  than 
the  Egyptian  edifices.  As  the  (jrceks 
were  unaeipiainied  with  liieroglyphical 
symbols,  how'  could  they  have  covered 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  surface  at 
ail  enormous  expense  ?  The  whole  ot 
the  edifice  is  constructed  of  a  fine  and 
compact  freestone,  and  has  survived 
llie  lapse  of  ages.  I'be  Zodiacs,  of 
which  we  are  treating,  do  not  resemble 
the  modern.  The  E'gyptian  Virgo  has 
no  wings;  it  is  a  female  figure,  bold¬ 
ing  an  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand,  the  pre- 
su'ge  ot  liarvcst. 

'1  he  Sagittarius  of  the  Greeks  is  not 
winged,  neither  has  it  two  faces;  and 
the  Ball  is  without  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  &c.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  deceived  ;  no  one  of  its  parts  bears 
the  impression  of  the  (jiecian  thisscl. 
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Tlie  whole  forms  a  mass  of  architec- 
turc  made  to  triumph  over  time;  and 
while  these  ancient  monuments  still 
exist,  those  built  since  the  time  of 

Alexander  are  buri«d  in  the  dust. _ 

Besides,  how  are  we  to  believe  in  the 
iion-existenee  of  thi*se  superb  edifices, 
which  Herodotus  represents  as  very 
ancient  even  in  his  time?  And  is  it 
possible  that,  unknown  to  the  universe, 
a  vanquished  nation  sliould  receive  from 
its  con(|uerors,  without  their  havin;j 
deipned  to  speak  of  them,  monuments, 
that  in  splctulour  and  extent  surpass 
all  that  is  most  admirable  elsewliere  ? 
'I'he  two  inscriptions  do  not  prove,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  (irecians  and 
Komans  for  these  temples;  they  are, 
simply,  the  dedications  of  flattery  to 
formidable  enslavers.  What  would  be 
said  in  future  acres  to  the  men,  who 
should  aflirm  acrainst  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  that  Napoleon  constructed  the 
Louvre,  pri'oundin;^  his  belief  on  the 
cyphers  that  are  engraved  on  every 
part  of  the  palace  ? 

But  this  is  too  seriously  discussing 
ail  opinion,  that  does  not  bear  even  the 
appearance  of  truth  ;  and  which,  after 
all,  decides  nothing,  with  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians.  But  sup¬ 
posing  this  Zodiac  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  them,  and  afterwards  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  the 
spheres  of  Eudoxus  and  Eratosthenes 
arc  examples,  still  the  glory  cf  the 
invention  must  be  conceded  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  distant  period  to 
which  we  are  compelled  to  recur,  in 
order  to  interpret  the  astronomical 
facts  they  represent,  is  an  additional 
proof  of  their  high  antiquity. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  consist 
of  several  interior  halls.  A  staircase, 
that  is  impassable  on  account  of  the 
fallen  rubbish,  leads  to  the  terraee,  on 
which  has  been  bnilr,  by  the  Arabs, 
a  village,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable 
huts;  the  terrace  can  only  be  ascended 
by  means  of  a  steep  eniineiice,  com¬ 
posed  of  heaped-up  rubbish.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was  built  in  this  asylum,  because 
the  horses  of  the  Bedouins  cannot  climb 
the  dangerous  path. 

One  of  the  Zodiacs  is  placed  beneath 
the  portico.  It  is  carved  on  the  sides 
of  the  ceiling;  six  of  the  signs  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Ijon,  arc  on  a  fillet, 
and  appear  retiring  from  the  temple ; 
while  the  other  six,  on  a  parallel  fillet, 
seem  entering;  so  that  these  twelve 
signs,  in  the  order  they  arc  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Zodiac,  and  a  crowd  of 
othererableiimtic  devices  that  are  mixed 
with  them,  form  a  grand  procession.  W'c 
are  indebted  to  M r.  Fourier  for  an  ingeni  - 


ous  remark,  which  serves  to  explain  tho 
whole  scene,  which  represents  the  a^i- 
pearance  of  the  heavens  at  the  heliacal 
rising  <»f  Sirius,  the  Sun  being  in  the 
('onstellation  of  C'ancer.  The  symboli¬ 
cal  figures  arc  evidently  intended  to 
represent  the  characteristic  epoch  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  ;  this  pheno 
ineiion,  whicli  oecurs  annually,  shortly 
afl(*r  the  Summer  .Solstice,  is  the  cause 
of  the  great  fecundity  <if  the  soil ;  in 
evi’ry  age,  the  inhabitants  have  cele¬ 
brated  its  return  by  festivities;  and  it 
is  one  of  tlic  events  represented  by  the 
Zodiac. 

Oil  the  terrace  of  the  temple  is  a 
pavillion,  with  three  divisions:  the 
first  i.4  without  a  roof,  and  h'ads  info 
the  second,  which  has  two  windows, 
and  thence  into  the  third,  which  re¬ 
ceives  light  from  the  door  only;  all 
the  walls  are  covered  with  beautifully 
carved  figures;  the  painting  hasyicldcd 
to  the  influence  of  time,  or  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  smoke  of  the  flamheaua 
used  by  travellers  in  their  researches. 
It  is  in  the  middle  division  that  the 
Circvfnr  Zodiac  is  situated.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  of  this  hall  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  a  figure,  carved  in 
a  kind  of  cylindrical  niche,  and  its  feet 
are  in  the  very  finest  style  of  sculpture. 
Along  each  side  runs  a  border  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics;  and  in  the  left  space  is  the 
Zodiac  we  are  going  to  describe,— an 
Engraving  of  which  we  have  inserted 
in  the  present  Number. 

A  medallion,  covercil  with  sculpture, 
is  supjmrted  by  twelve  figures,  each  in 
the  attitude  most  appropriate  to  tho 
action  represented;  a  circular  band  or 
border,  on  which  hieroglyphics  are 
engraved,  entirely  surrounds  the  me¬ 
dallion  ;  on  its  circumference,  is  a  row 
of  figures,  with  their  heads  turned 
toNvards  the  centre;  they  arc  all  of 
the  same  height,  and  form  a  circular 
procession,  about  five  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  interior  of  this  circle  are  a  great 
number  of  symbolical  devices,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  are  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Constellations,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  with  precisely  the  same 
forms  and  attributes  as  they  arc  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Great  Zodiac  of  the  Por¬ 
tico.  And  as  the  ranging  them  in 
a  circle  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  which  of  the  signs 
took  the  lead,  the  artist,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Lion  is  the  conductor  or 
chief  of  the  procession,  has  turned  the 
figures  of  the  Twins  andofCanccr,  that 
bring  up  the  rear,  so  as  to  draw  them 
nearer  the  centre.  'I'hns,  the  curve  of 
the  twelve  Constellations  is  very  nearly 
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•piral,  with  ablDgle  revolution,  and  the 
C'uucer  and  the  Lion  are  placed  on  the 
tame  radius  of  thia  circumference. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  in  this  representation  arc  in¬ 
tended  as  a  fac-sirailc  of  those  carved 
on  the  sides  of  the  portico ;  it  is,  also, 
u  procession,  in  which  each  tigure 
faces  the  back  of  the  preceding;  and 
this  order  is  e(|ually  observed  with  the 
unknown  (igiircs  that  are  on  the/odiac. 
They  are  so  placed,  that  the  Sun  per¬ 
forms  his  revolution,  cominencing  with 
the  Lion,  and  terminating  with  the 
(’ancer. 

In  the  two  Zodiacs  of  Dendera,  the 
Constellations  do  not  bear  any  rcla- 
lioii  to  the  size  and  distance  observed 
ill  the  celestial  hemisphere.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  astronomical  figures, 
here  represented,  are  not  intended  for 
images  of  the  heavens:  the  Circular 
Zodiac  is  not  a  planisphere,  though 
that  name  has  been  frequently  given  to 
it.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that 
the  subjects  transmitted  to  posterity, 
by  the  aid  of  the  chis.se I,  are  astroiio- 
niical,  and  that  the  Zodiacal  Constella¬ 
tions  arc  of  Egyptian  invention  :  and 
that,  at  Dendera,  the  Lion  is  the  sign 
that  in  ancient  limes  presided  in  the 
heavens  at  the  commenceinent  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  Among  the 
twelve  large  figures,  that  appear  to 
sustain  the  Zodiac  on  the  outside  of 
the  medallion,  are  two  emblems,  that 
greatly  assimilate  to  the  beams  of  a 
balance.  They  arc  placed  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremities  of  a  diameter,  that  pass 
from  the  Scorpion  to  the  Bull.  These 
emblems  are  evidently  intended  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  two  signs  of  the  Equinox. 
In  the  same  contour  there  are  two 
hicroglyphical  devices,  aUo,  opposite 
to  each  other,  that  (square  with  a 
diameter  extending  from  the  Lion  to 
the  Water-bearer,  which  were  then  the 
Solstitical  signs.  These  four  emblems 
are  the  only  ones  carved  in  the  spaces 
left  between  the  twelve  large  figures. 
The  position  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
too  remarkable  to  leave  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  artist,  which  was 
to  indicate  the  Solstices  and  the  Equi¬ 
noxes.  Though  the  medallion  is  not 
H  planisphere,  all  the  signs,  that  cha¬ 
racterise  the  state  of  the  heavens  at 
the  period  it  was  constructed,  are  there 
assembled. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  copy 
on  the  spot  the  multitude  of  figures 
represented  in  these  two  compart¬ 
ments.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  in  a  very  irksome  position,  to 
observe  oarefiully  all  the  proportions  of 
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sixe  and  distance  between  unintelligible 
and  fantastical  figures,  and  to  work  only 
during  those  hours,  that  a  proper  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  sculpture.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  reproach  .M.  M. 
Denou  aud  Hamilton  with  the  frequent 
niisrepreseiitations  found  in  their  co. 
pies;  but  we  must  pay  our  tribute  of 
applause  to  M.  IM.  Jullois  and  Devil. 
Tiers,  whose  designs  were  executed  with 
extreme  fidelity,  which  is  the  more 
praiseworthy,  because,  while  they  were 
occupied  in  this  dangerous  undertaking, 
they  could  have  no  idea,  that  France 
would  oue  day  possess  these  very  Zo¬ 
diacs,  and  that  their  works  would  be 
tried  by  so  rigorous  a  test. 

The  antiquity  of  this  monument,  or 
rather  of  the  time  to  which  we  must 
refer  to  find  that  state  of  the  heavens 
represented  in  these  works,  is  very 
easily  ascertained.  VVe  kno>y  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  celestial  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  heliacal  risings  of 
Sirius  are  the  effects  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  We  must  go  hack, 
at  least  eight  hundred  years,  perhaps 
more,  before  our  era,  to  find  the  celes¬ 
tial  phenomena  represented  in  these 
monuments.  Wo  are  led  by  these  ob¬ 
servations  to  a  most  remarkable  histo¬ 
rical  fact ;  that  Fgypt,  thirty  centuries 
ago,  was  in  the  very  highlit  state  of 
prosperity,  and  that  the  arts  and  scU 
eiices  were  there  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success.  But  the  temples  of 
Ivsn^  prove  a  still  greater  antiquity. 

The  circular  Zodiac  of  Dendera  is, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  carved  in 
a  kind  of  compact  freestone,  the  ciel- 
ing  of  the  hall  is  composed  of  three 
great  stones,  so  admirably  cemented 
together,  that  the  places  where  they 
were  joined  were  not  discovered  until 
measures  were  commenced  to  remove 
them.  One  of  these  stones  bears  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  zodiacal  medal¬ 
lion,  besides  eight  of  the  twelve  large 
figures  which  seem  to  support  it :  the 
whole  forms  a  long  square,  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth  ;  the 
second  stone,  which  occupies  the  mid-, 
die  of  the  cieling,  is  of  finer  and  more 
dense  free-stone,  it  contains  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  four 
other  large  figures  that  sustain  that 
part,  the  grain  of  the  stone  being 
closer,  the  sculpture  is  mure  delicate 
and  better  preserved.  The  same  stone, 
when  it  formed  part  of  the  cieling, 
contained  also  the  beautiful  figure  of 
Isis,  that  reaches  along  the  small  axis 
of  the  hall,  and  a  part  of  the  hierogly* 
phical  figures  of  the  remainder  of  the 
cieling  that  is  covered  by  the  third 
stone.  These  three  stones  arc  of  very 
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nearly  the  name  dimciinioiis,  throe  feet 
ill  tUicknctiH,  uiid  each  of  them  wciirh> 
inir  about  forty  thoiitiuiid  poundn  weight. 
Krauce  is  actually  in  {mssessiun  of  the 
tr>it  part  of  the  second  atone,  con* 
lainiiitr  all  the  Zodiac,  the  twelve  lar<;c 
ti);urcn  that  appear  to  attach  it  to  the 
cicliiii?,  and  the  hieroglyphics  that  be- 
luug  to  them. 

Ixdorrain  furnished  by  M.Saulnier 
with  saws  and  other  engines  and  instru* 
Dii'iits,  made  at  Paris  expressly  fur  the 
occasion,  was  employed  by  him  to  eon* 
vey  the  circular  Zodiac,  an  uninjured  as 
possible,  from  Hgypt  into  France,  his 
It'liersof  recommendation  procured  him 
an  iuiroductiun  to  the  Pacha, from  whom 
he  obtained  a  hrmun,  and  eoinnienced 
bis  undertaking  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
lie  laboured  to  reduce  the  tliickuesn  of 
the  stones  by  about  a  foot,  and  sawed 
otf  the  piece  he  wished  to  possess  by 
sacrificing  some  ornaments  of  very  lit* 
tie  importance.  He  had  intended  to 
|>onscsn  himself  of  the  whole  of  the 
cieling,  but  the  fear  of  failing  in  his 
principal  object,  if  he  attempted  the 
execution  of  no  grand  a  project,  led 
him  to  secure  the  Zodiac  :  liin  prey 
would  certainly  have  escaped  him,  but 
for  thin  precaution.  An  attempt  to 
convey  it  from  the  terrace  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  by  ineaiiH  of  the  stair*cane,  which 
was  rendered  impassable  by  the  fallen 
rubbish,  would  have  been  useless;  M. 
Lelorraiu  therefore  caused  it  to  be 
drawn  on  a  machine  down  a  steep  de¬ 
clivity,  which  is  used  instead  of  a  road 
to  reach  the  terrace.  The  larger  stone 
of  the  two  is  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  six  wide;  the  other  in  only  half 
the  width,  but  about  the  same  length. 
The  wliolc  is  about  six  thousand  pounds 
weight. 

Mr.  Salt,  the  English  Consul-general 
iu  Egypt,  who  conceived  that  he  alone 
had  a  right  to  any  part  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  at  Deudera,  made  use  of  his  di¬ 
plomatic  authority  to  seixe  the  prize, 
that  hud  nearly  cost  iM.  Eclorruin  his 
lile ;  fur  his  health  had  been  unequal 
to  the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  labour 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
euterprize.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  was 
constituted  judge  of  the  dispute  by  the 
complaining  parties,  and  he  decided  in 
M.  Lelorrain's  favour.  The  Pacha 
Was  astonished  that  Europeans  should 
W)  warmly  dispute  for  that  which  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  inditfcrencc  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  he  declared, 
laughingly,  that  if  the  stones  of  his 
country  were  often  to  cause  such  high 
disputes,  he  must  beg  of  the  Porte  to 
n^nd  him  an  assistant  to  terminate  them. 
It  is  very  probable  that  M.  Lcloiraiu 


would  have  totally  failed  in  his  under¬ 
taking  hud  he  |K'rsisted  in  his  utttMii|ii 
of  currying  away  the  whole  cieling. 
While  he  was  ut  work  an  Aiiglo-Ame* 
rieun  Envoy  arrived  at  the  temple  us  u 
virtuaso;  M.  l.eUirrain  naturally  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  person  would  uut  fail 
to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen  on  bis 
arrival  at  Cairo,  and  this  intimation 
would  have  proved  a  great  iiiipeditiieul 
to  bis  success,  lie  therefore  only  se¬ 
cured  the  Zodiac,  uud  the  event  justi¬ 
fied  his  cautiuu.  The  remainder  of  the 
cieling  might  surely  be  obtained;  and 
as  the  King  of  France  lias  purchased 
this  interesting  remain  of  antiquity, 
and  has  placed  it  in  the  Louvre,  where 
it  is  fixed  fur  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
surely  lie  will  not  fail  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  this 
extraordinary  specimen  of  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  Temple  of  l)enderu  was  also  vi- 
sited  by  that  euterprizing  traveller,  ]\l. 
lleizuni,  and  we  will  give  his  interest¬ 
ing  account  in  his  own  words. 

“  On  the  ISth  July,  l^lG,at  night,  wc 
arrived  at  Uendera. 

On  the  lUtli,  early  in  tlio  morning, 
iny  curiosity  was  at  a  high  pitch,  the 
noted  temple  of 'Tentyru  being  the  only 
thought  1  had  in  my  head.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  set  otf  on  asses,  us  usual,  and 
proceeded  to  the  ruins,  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  Nile.  Little  could  be  seen  of 
the  temple,  till  we  came  near  to  it,  as 
it  is  surrounded  by  bigli  mounds  of 
rubbish  of  the  old  Teutyra.  On  our 
arriving  before  it,  i  was  for  some  time 
ut  a  loss  to  know  wliere  1  should  begin 
iny  cxamiiiutioii.  The  numerous  objects 
before  me,  all  e(|uully  attractive,  left 
me  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  ustonishuicut.  The  enormous 
masses  of  stone  employed  in  the  edifice 
are  so  well  disposed,  that  the  eye  dis¬ 
covers  the  most  just  proportion  every 
where.  The  iiiajcstic  appearance  of 
its  construction,  the  variety  of  its 
ornaments,  and,  above  all,  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  its  preservation,  had  such  an 
ctfect  on  me,  that  1  seated  myself  011 
the  ground,  uud  for  a  considerable 
time  was  lost  in  admiration.  It  is  the 
first  Egyptian  temple  the  traveller  secs 
on  a.scending  the  Nile,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  magnificent.  It  has  an 
advantage  over  most  others,  from  the 
good  slate  of  preservation  it  is  in. 

“  This  is  the  cabinet  of  the  Egyptian 
arts,  the  product  ot  study  for  many 
centuries,  and  it  was  here  that  Deiioii 
thought  himself  iu  the  sanctuary  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  front  is 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice,  and 
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a  fiicze  covered  wiih  Abjures  and  hiero- 
plyphics  ;  over  the  centre  of  which  the 
wincred  t;lohc  is  predominant,  and  the 
two  sides  arc  embellished  with  com¬ 
partments  of  sacritices  and  otTerinirs. 
ilic  columns  that  form  the  portico  are 
twenty.fonr  in  number,  divided  into 
four  rows,  ineludinjf  those  in  the  front. 
On  enterintj  the  jjale  the  scene  changes, 
nnd  requires  more  minute  observation. 
The  quadrangular  form  of  the  capitals 
first  strikes  the  eye.  At  each  side  of 
the  square  there  is  a  colossal  head  of 
the  poddess  Isis  with  cows’  ears.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  heads  but  is  much 
mutilated,  particularly  those  on  the 
columns  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
facinGc  the  outside:  but  not  withstand¬ 
ing  this  disadvantap^e,  and  the  tiatness 
of  their  form,  there  is  a  simplicity  in 
their  countenance  that  approaches  to 
a  smile.  1  he  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  covered  with  hicrop:lyphics  and 
fipfures,  which  are  in  basso  relievo,  as 
are  all  the  figures  in  the  front  nnd 
lateral  walls.  'I’he  front  of  the  door¬ 
way,  which  is  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  entrance  and  the  sanctuary,  is 
richly  adorned  with  figures  of  smaller 
size  than  the  rest  of  the  portico.  The 
ceiling  contains  the  Zodiac,incloscd  by 
two  long  female  figures,  which  extend 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  it.  The 
walls  are  divided  into  several  square 
compartments,  each  containing  figures 
representing  deities  and  priests  in  the 
act  of  offering  or  immolating  victims. 
On  all  the  walls,  columns,  ceiling,  or 
architraves,  there  is  no  where  a  space 
of  two  feet,  that  is  not  covered  with 
some  figures  of  human  beings,  animals, 
plants,  emblems  of  agriculture  or  of 
religious  ceremony.  Wherever  the 
eyes  turn,  wherever  the  attention  is 
fixed,  every  thing  inspires  respect  and 
venerarion,  heightened  by  the  solitary 
situation  of  this  temple,  which  adds  to 
the  attraction  of  these  splendid  re¬ 
cesses.  The  inner  apartments  are  much 
the  same  as  the  portico,  all  covered  with 
figures  in  basso  relievo,  to  which  the 
light  enters  through  small  holes  in  the 
walls :  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite  dark. 
In  the  corner  of  it  I  found  the  door, 
which  leads  to  the  roof  by  a  staircase, 


the  walls  of  which  arc  also  covered 
with  figures  in  basso  relievo.  On  j|,p 
top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built 
a  village,  I  suppose  to  be  the  more 
elevated,  and  exposed  to  the  air;  but 
it  is  all  in  ruins,  as  no  one  now  liveg 
there.  From  the  top  1  descended  into 
some  apartments  on  the  east  side  of  the 
temple.  There  1  saw  the  famous  Zodiac 
on  the  ceiling.  The  circular  foniiof 
this  Zodiac  led  me  to  snpj)()se,  in  some 
measure,  that  this  temple  was  built  at 
a  later  period  than  the  rest,  as  nothing 
like  it  is  seen  any  where  else.  In  the 
front  of  the  edifice  there  is  a  propy. 
lii'on,  not  inferior  to  the  works  in  the 
temple;  and,  though  partly  fallen,  it 
still  shows  its  ancient  gratideur.  On 
the  left,  going  from  the  potiico,  there 
is  a  small  temple  surrounded  by  co- 
lumns.  In  the  inside  is  a  figure  of 
Isis  sitting  with  Orus  in  her  lap, 
and  other  female  figures,  each  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  arc  observable. 
'J'hc  capitals  of  the  columns  arc  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  'ryphon.  'I’he  gallery 
or  portico,  tliat  surrounds  the  temple, 
is  filled  lip  with  rubbish  to  a  great 
height,  and  walls  of  unhnrnt  bricks 
have  been  raised  from  one  column  to 
another.  Farther  on,  in  a  right  line 
with  the  propy liron,  arc  the  remains  of 
an  hyppethral  temple,  which  form  a 
square  of  twelve  columns,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  wall,  except  at 
the  door-way,  which  fronts  the  pro- 
pyloeon.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  great 
temple  is  richly  adorned  with  figuri's 
in  intiujlio  rcleruto  :  they  are  perfectly 
finished  :  the  female  figures  are  about 
four  feet  high,  disposed  in  diti'erent 
compartments.  Behind  the  temple  is 
a  small  Egyptian  building,  quite  de¬ 
tached  from  the  large  edifice;  and 
from  its  construction  1  would  venture 
to  say,  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  the 
priests.  At  some  distance  from  tbc 
great  temple  are  the  foundations  of 
another,  not  so  large  as  the  first.  The 
propyla'oii  is  still  standing  in  good 
preservation.  My  principal  object  did 
not  permit  me  to  stay  here  any  longer; 
but  1  do  not  know  tiiat  1  ever  quitted 
a  place  with  so  much  regret  and 
much  wish  to  rciuaiu*'’ 
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NOTICES  OF  UE(  ENT  PI  BLU'ATIONS. 


Jlistoire  dts  Kexuflutiouy,  ^c. — 
History  of  tin*  Revolutions  ami  Wars 
oftireeeo,  from  Cyrus  to  the  Succes¬ 
sors  of  Alexander.  By  M.  de  la 
Cirave.  8vo.  pp.  14 1.  7s.  Od. 

The  author  intends,  in  a  work  of 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is 
before  us,  to  comprehend  a  period  of 
time  includinpf  three  centuries,  wliich 
he  considers,  and  with  reason,  to  be 
most  abounding  in  extraordinary  events. 
His  first  volume  relates  the  exploits 
of  Cyrus,  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  w  ith 
the  Persians,  and  the  celebrated  bat¬ 
tles  of  !Maralhon,  'I’hermopyla’,  Sala- 
mis,and  Platiea.  These  events  acquire 
additional  spirit  and  interest  wheirdc- 
serihed  by  a  man  who  is  himself  well 
initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  for  he 
must  necessarily  be  the  better  judp^e  of 
the  detail  of  expeditions  and  battles. 

The  style  of  the  history  of  the  /fc- 
rolutions  de  la  (Srccc  is  equally  simple 
and  natural ;  the  author’s  rcHections 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  clever, 
just,  and  expressed  in  a  tone  of  mode¬ 
ration ;  and  he  usually  avoids  all  un¬ 
necessary  discussion.  The  subject  he 
treats  of  is  rich  in  interestinpc  facts, 
which  cannot  be  condensed  into  three 
volumes  without  brevity.  In  a  preli¬ 
minary  discourse,  placed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  he  pfives  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  three  volumes. 
We  j;ive  an  extract  of  the  author's 
description  of  Alexander,  and  this  will 
suffice  to  jvivc  an  idea  of  his  g-cucral 
ktyle  and  opinions. 

“'I’licre  is  a  certain  set  of  men  who, 
alfectiujy  to  think  little  of  hipfh-sound- 
inif  uamos,  delii^ht  in  lesseninpf  and 
di'tjradiup^  the  i^euius  of  Alexander, 
and  ill  dcscrihiny;  him  as  an  adventur¬ 
ous  and  cruel  conqueror,  worthy  only 
of  contempt  and  horror. 

“On  the  other  hand,  tliere  are  many, 
whose  opinions  are  of  infinitely  p^reater 
wcipfht,  who  apfiec  with  the  ancients 
in  wonderins:  how  ,  at  an  a^e  when  the 
powers  of  mind  are  scarcely  unfolded 
in  other  men,  his  principles  were  fixed 
and  his  judp^ment  accurate:  they  arc 
a'2:rced  that,  whether  in  council  or  in 
the  midst  of  peril,  he  in  an  instant  de¬ 
cided,  and  decided  rijihtly;  that  his 
combinations,  however  hastily  formctl, 
however  vast  and  ilariii};-,  were  yet  al- 
"nys  the  best  to  be  pursued  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  the  most  likely  to 
insure  success;  and  that  he  excelled 
in  the  p;randenr  of  his  ilesigns  and  the 


rapidity  of  his  exploits  ;  that  he  was 
without  an  e(|ual  in  noble  sentiments, 
in  conra«je,  and  in  renown. 

Tradition  attests  to  this  day,  that, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  the  Indus,  and  thruiii^hout 
Asia,  his  inarvh  has  left  recollections 
equally  honourable  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vaiitapfoous  to  the  respective  countries 
—there,  as  elsewhere,  his  name  is 
coupled  only  with  valour  and  heroism. 
Assuredly  no  one  pretends  to  approve 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  its  deplora¬ 
ble  consequences,  or  praise  an  insatia¬ 
ble  ambition,  or  excuse  a  pfuilty  excess ; 
but  if  Alexander  had  been  faultless  in 
these  particulars,  he  would  have  been 
a  pfod,  not  a  man.'' 

The  military  career  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  chief  has  perhaps  a  little  dazzled 
our  author  ;  his  work,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  read  without  caution.  Nothinp^ 
is  more  pernicious  to  youth  than  that 
blind  devotion  which  is  p^enerally  paid 
to  the  heroes  of  anti(|uity  durinjj  their 
classical  education,  l-'alsc  ideas  of  vir¬ 
tue  aud  justice  are  imperceptibly  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  admiration  of  false  models 
of  excel leiico;  aud  so  thorouijhly  has 
the  papfc  of  ancient  history  been  per¬ 
verted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ancient¬ 
ly  existing'  power,  that  perhaps  no  real 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  it,  unless 
we  arc  content  to  read  the  greater  part 
of  it  as  a  work  of  imagination.  This 
observation  particularly  applies  to  the 
History  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  entertaining  Homnnce  of 
“  t^uintus  Curtius."  Has  the  character 
of  Nero  ever  been  set  in  its  true  light  ? 
Arc  wc  quite  sure  that  he  was  that 
inoiister  of  iniquity  as  ilescrihed  by  the 
venal  pens  of  party  ?  or  r.itlier,  could 
wc  not,  even  from  these  very  histork^s, 
produce  evidence  suflicieiit  to  prove, 
that  in  many  respects  he  was  vastly 
superior,  aud  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
wiM/jy  of  the  Uoman  emperors  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  'I  bis  opinion  may  appear 
novel,  but  neither  Lord  Holinghrokc 
nor  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  would  call  it 
unworthy  of  grave  consideration. 

Lcltrrs  sur  le  Ilosphorff  ^'c, — Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Bos|dn)rus  ;  or,  'I’ravels 
into  diirerent  l*arts  of  tlie  East, 
during  the  Years  Islfi  ainl  ISPJ. 
8vo.  its.  (id. 

These  Letters,  which  arc  anonymous, 
appear  to  liave  been  written  by  a  lady 
of  distinction,  who  accompanied  the 
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nifu  of  the  Frcncli  AinhaKsador  to  Cun- 
stuntiuople.  They  have,  in  a  prreat 
meuHure,  the  peculiar  charm,  nhich  so 
eminently  distingfuishes  the  letters  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montag^ue.  Arrived  at 
the  place  >vhere  llion  stood,  the  author 
thus  speaks 

Will  you  now  accompany  us  to  the 
sacred  g-rouud  wc  are  truing^  to  travel 
over?  Take  with  yon  Homer;  follow 
him  in  his  poetry,  in  his  exquisite  and 
accurate  descriptions,  and  your  heart 
will  beat  like  our’s,  at  the  aspect  of 
these  noble  ruius,  and  your  imagina> 
tion  will  restore  to  these  desolate  shores 
the  superb  palaces  which  embellished 
them,  and  the  dcmi-irods  who  made 
them  illustrious.  The  most  ordinary 
objyct  acquires  interest  in  Ibis  place, 
where  every  things  breathes  love,  glory, 
and  poetry.  This  stone,  perhaps,  has 
been  wetted  with  the  tears  of  Andro¬ 
mache  ;  here  repose  the  ashes  of  Dio¬ 
mede  ;  farther  on.  Old  Priam  embraced 
with  his  trembling  hands  the  knees  of 
the  implacable  Achilles.  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  during  his  stay  at  Tunis, 
heard  the  sound  of  a  French  violin 
floating  over  the  ashes  of  Dido  and  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  I  am  witness,  now, 
of  the  giddy  gaity  of  some  young  ofti- 
cers,  on  the  ruius  of  llion.— The  Am¬ 
bassadress  and  myself,  mounted  on  a 
carriage,  resembling  the  cars  of  the 
Ancients,  the  wheels  of  which,  are 
plain  boards,  without  s|K)kes.  This 
carriage  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  that, 
ill  swiftness,  rival  even  horses.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  filled  onr  minds  at 
going  out  of  the  village  of  Y'cni-Keny, 
when  the  plain  of  Troy  otl’ered  itself  to 
our  eyes,  anxious  to  see  the  theatre 
of  so  many  battles,  the  history  of 
which  three  thousand  years  has  not 
elfaeed.  Wc  saw  the  canal,  made  by 
the  orders  of  Assan-Pacha,  then  Capi- 
tan-Pacha.  We  passed  by  the  country- 
house  iuhabited  by  this  Pacha,  whose 
father,  wishing  to  try  the  courage  of 
M.  Choiseuil-Gouflier,  the  then  French 
Ambassador,  caused  a  tame  lion  to 
appear  suddenly  before  him.  7'he  Am¬ 
bassador,  without  betraying  the  least 
fear,  coldly  regarded  the  enormous 
beast,  and  said  to  his  host,  *•  Y'ou  have 
a  beautiful  animal  there.'  The  Pacha 
could  not  help  exclaiming, ‘The  Frcuch 
are  brave.' " 

The  author  of  these  Letters  has  con¬ 
trasted  several  charming  descriptions, 
with  anecdotes  upon  the  IMague ;  on 
this  subject  and  says  : — “  Here,  wc  had 
the  sad  conviction,  that  the  plague  is, 
indeed,  a  terrible  scourge. — A  very 
handsome  young  man,  nephew  of  the 
Neapolitan  Minister,  who  was  travcl- 
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ling,  in  consequence  of  having  com. 
mitted  some  political  faults,  died  yes. 
terday  of  this  fatal  malady.  Some 
think  he  caught  it  in  a  Turkish  hath 
which  he  went  into  without  taking 
any  precaution  ;  othei*s  say,  he  caught 
it  at  the  house  of  a  Jewess,  which  he 
often  visited.  What  renders  this  last 
supposition  more  probable  is,  that  water 
is  a  powerful  preservative  against  the 
plague.  On  returning  from  this  wo¬ 
man,  be  felt  the  must  acute  pain,  which 
soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  When 
M.  Choiseuil-Goutber  was  Ambassador, 
a  young  man  attached  to  the  embassy 
met  his  death  from  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
sent  to  him  by  a  beautiful  Jewess." 
“  Can  we  think  of  danger,"  sayg  the 
author,  “  when  we  love  ?"  He  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  those  llow’ers  with  de¬ 
light  ;  the  unfortunate  man  was  far 
from  foreseeing,  that  his  fate  was  en- 
closed  in  the  calix  of  a  rose.  “  The 
plague,"  observes  the  author,  “  is  still 
more  dreadful,  as  the  suflerer  must  die 
without  those  consolations  that  goue- 
rally  soften  the  last  moments  of  exist- 
eiicc ;  no  friend  is  there  to  close  the 
languid  eyes;  the  tender  mother  can¬ 
not  receive  the  last  sigh  of  her  beloved 
child.  Delivered  over  to  mercenary 
hands,  the  victim  of  this  horrible  dis¬ 
order  is  transported  to  a  hospital,  where 
death  brandishes  his  menacing  scythe; 
Religion  alone,  celestial  maid !  superior 
to  every  fear,  watches  at  the  foot  of  the 
deal  h-hed,  with  treasures  of  charity  and 
inefl'ubic  consolations, when  every  other 
earthly  feeling  is  extinct." 

Olli  Giorni  a  Venezia.  —  Eight 
Days  at  Venice.  By  Antonio  Quadri. 
12ino. 

This  w'ork  is  intended  as  a  guide  to 
foreigners  who  visit  Venice.  The  au¬ 
thor  with  infinite  precision  and  method 
points  out  every  object  that  mcriN 
the  stranger's  attention.  The  work  i» 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first 
is  described  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
this  ancient  and  unhappy  city;  the 
second,  contains  an  abridged  history 
ot  Venice.  Each  part  contains  eiffht 
divisions,  which  the  author  calls  days 
in  the  first  part,  and  epochs  in  the 
second.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
work,  without  experiencing  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  compassion  in  compar- 
ing  the  ancient  state  of  this  republic 
with  its  present  degraded  condition. 
It  would  be  useful  and  inlertsling» 
every  principal  town  in  Italy  possessed 
a  similar  w’ork,  which,  in  pointing  out 
to  foreigners  every  leinarkable  object, 
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^■ould  at  the  same  lime  remind  the 
inhabitants  of  the  liberties  they  for¬ 
merly  eu joyed.  Cumparisoiis  thus 
drawn  could  not  fail  of  beint^  useful 
and  instructive,  and  in  the  end  mi^ht 
lead  to  u  better  state  of  thiu<^s. 

iVri  J/esi,  Sr. — Six  inoiitlis  in  • 
Spain;  in  !it*tters  from  4iiusej>j)e 
Peceliio,  ti»  Lady  (».  O.  IMadrid. 

These  letters  treat  of  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  Spain,  at  least  such  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  an  emic^rant  Italian,  who  tra¬ 
vels  all  over  the  kin^ifdom,  and  who  is 
fateful  for  the  hospitality  he  receives 
and  is  an  attentive  observer  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  condition  of  the  people.  I  ho 
principles  of  the  new  government,  the 
present  public  administration,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  manners  and  prejudices  of  .Span¬ 
iards,  the  interest  direct  and  indirect 
that  they  take  in  the  jyenoral  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  still  mure  in  the  indeppiidcnee 
of  the  nation,  and  even  a  certain  ea- 
fe$s  of  confidence  in  their  own  stenj^th 
and  resources,  which  mi«rht  expose  them 
to  danj^ers  they  allect  to  despise ;  in  a 
word,  every  thiuo;*  that  relates  to  the 
(l^rand  interests  of  the  nation  is  dcs- 
crit>cd  with  equal  spirit  and  truth.  Tlic 
author  in  his  last  letter  says,  ^^The 
Spaniards  arc  i|;noraiit,  they  do  not 
know  that  the  sound  of  bells  attracts 
iH^htniiif',  they  do  not  understand  the 
uae  of  the  thermometer  and  the  baro¬ 
meter,  nor  the  utility  of  vaccination 
kc.”  They  possess,  nevertheless,  suffi¬ 
cient  sfood  sense  and  discrimination 
to  discern  that  a  tjovernment,  however 
imperfect  and  irresfular,  is  preferable 
to  the  yoke  of  a  foreigner,  and  that 
civil  war  is  the  most  dreadful  evil  as 
well  as  the  worst  of  crimes,  unless 
wa^ed  for  the  purposes  of  eiisuriu*' 
vreiicrul  prosperity,  and  consolidating* 
public  liberty! 

LrttrfS  eeritex  (VJtalir,  in  |J^I2 
and  1813,  to  Mr.  Charles  Pictet. 
Hy  F.  L.  Chatcauvieux. 

The  author  treats  of  Italy  piiiici- 
pally  in  an  agricultural  sense.  He 
compares  the  cunditioii  and  present 
slate  ot  agriculture  beyond  the  Alps, 
with  that  of  Nwitzerlund,  France,  and 
other  Fiiropcaii  countries.  'Fhose  per- 
M)U8,  who  htuily  the  science  of  natural 
philosophy,  will  read  ^i^i^  pleasure 
and  iutercst  the  description  ot  several 
large  farms  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
and  several  other  provinces  of  Italy. 
Though  agriculture  appears  to  have 
L’ur.  Mar/.  Vol.  82. 


been  the  principle  iiicontive  to  M. 
C'haleaiivieux's  joanicy,  he  has  not 
forgotten  to  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  anliipiities  and  manners  of  the 
country.  \Vc  think  the  perusal  of  this 
work  absolutely  essential  to  those  who 
wish  to  he  thoroughly  aeipiainted  with 
the  present  stale  of  Italy. 

Foiine  Lt/ri(jnt:  sur  la  Mart  de 
Naj)oUon. — A  Lyric  Poem  on  the 
Death  of  \a])o1eon.  lly  Pierre  J4e- 
brun.  8vo.  Paris. 

lie,  who  for  five  and  twenty  years 
held  the  destinies  of  Europe  in  his 
hands,  exists  no  more ;  his  lift?  now  be¬ 
longs  to  history.  But  how  diflicult  is 
it,  while  the  fame  of  his  elevation  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  fall  arc  yet 
fresh  ill  the  memory  of  man,  and  while 
his  astonishing  iiiHuencc  yet  exists,  to 
judge  this  extraordinary  being,  and  to 
venture  cither  upon  praise  or  blame  ! 
.Such,  however,  is  not  the  intentiou  of 
IM.  Lebrun.  “  I  wrote  these  verses,** 
says  he  in  his  preface,  “  because  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse;  1  have 
written  them  in  solitude,  iu  the  country, 
the  instant  that  the  surprising  news 
reached  me  ;  I  neither  chose  nor  medi¬ 
tated  on  my  subject,  1  felt  touched, 
my  emotiou  was  expressed  in  verse, 
and  thus  my  poem  was  written.**  In 
touching  on  this  subject,  the  author 
lias  sought  ucitlicr  to  awaken  dangerous 
remembrances  nor  to  nourish  culpable 
hope's;  nor  has  he,  while  the  earth  is  yet 
fresh  tliat  covers  the  tcnib  of  the  hero  of 
IMurciigo, dared  to  add  his  reproaches  to 
those  of  men,  who,  by  their  perfidious 
counsels  and  slavish  adulation,  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  his  tall.  But  the  fact 
of  a  soldier,  in  an  age  of  civilization, 
conquering  and  obtaining  one  of  the 
finest  nations  in  the  world,  and  then 
proving  by  his  fall,  that  “  vaulting 
ambition  oft  o*ei'leups  itself,**  his  dying 
on  an  isolated  rock  apparently  forgot¬ 
ten  equally  hy  his  friends  and  eiieniicH, 
an  astonishing  contrast  of  the  highest 
elevation  and  the  most  dreadful  reverse, 
are  subjects  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  M.  Lebrun  has 
yielded  to  an  involuntary  enthusiasm, 
and  he  fun ud  in  his  subject  the  most 
eloquent  inspirations.  'I'liis  poem  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  the  versi¬ 
fication  is  beautiful.  The  author  with 
laudable  gratitude,  from  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  youth,  has  related  some 
particulars  of  a  brighter  hue,  which 
form  a  kind  of  episode  in  his  poem. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  pub- 
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lidlicil  luH  poem  with  toowuch  precipi- 
latiuij,  some  few  AiuIih  utid  iiiequaliticH 
niig^hl  certainly  be  objected  to  which 
he  roigrht  easily  have  avoided.  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  name  them,  but  our  li- 
roita  will  uot  permit  us  to  enter  into  , 
details. 

Relation  des  Kvencmens^  (Sr. — \ar- 
rativc  of  Military  ami  Political 
Events  that  occurred  at  Naples  in 
1820  and  1821  ;  addressed  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  two  Sici¬ 
lies.  By  (teneral  William  Pepe. 
Paris,  1822. 

This  narrative  is  written  with  infinite 
moderation.  It  contains  remarks  and 
explanations  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Neapolitans  in  general,  and  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  particular,  during  that  epoch. 
A  supplement  is  added,  containing  a 
number  of  official  documents,  the 
greater  part  unpublished,  which  serve 
to  verify  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
author  is  very  patriotic  and  xealous  in 
his  endeavours  to  defend  his  fellow 
countrymen  from  the  reproaches  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  in  consequence  of  the 
late  events. 

ha  Scandtnavie  veng^e^  (Src. — Scan¬ 
dinavia  vindicated  from  the  Charge 
of  having  produced  the  Barhariuns 
who  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  J.  Oraherg  de  Hemso.  8vo.  pp. 
250.  Stockholm,  1822. 

The  learned  author  of  this  work  was 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  situation  for 
several  yeai-s  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  it  was  during  this  voluntary  and 
patriotic  exile  that  his  thoughts  and 
labours  were  incessantly  directed  to¬ 


wards  the  Scandinavian  kingdoniM; 
more  especially  os  they  were  his  birth, 
place.  The  preface  is  dedicated  to 
de  Wetterstedt,  and  is  dated  from  Tan.*- 
giers,  Feb.  15, 1821. 

M.  (Iraherg  wishes  to  prove  thatihf 
people  of  Scandinavia,  whom  we  havp 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider 
as  barbarians  from  the  assertions  of 
historians,  were  really  possessed  of 
very  high  degree  of  civilization  at  the 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  ilomun  einjjlro. 
This  civilization,  as  our  author  has  it, 
though  extremely  ditferent  from  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  yet 
equally  apparent  and  infinitely  more 
calculated  to  polish  the  public  mail, 
ners.  In  the  second  place,  M .  Graherg 
asserts,  and  we  have  no  doubt  provoN 
by  historical  testimony,  and  in  fuel  by 
the  nature  of  things,  that  it  was  not 
from  Scandinavia,  but  froni  Asia,  that 
emanated  that  host  of  barbarians  who 
deluged  the  civilized  countries  ot  I’n- 
rope,  and  who,  in  the  end,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
is  Impossible  here  to  give  an  analysis 
of  the  very  learned  researches  of  M. 
Graberg.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  presents  some  of  the  most  iiu. 
portant  facts  of  the  middle  ages  in  a 
new  point  of  view,  and  that  he  eluci¬ 
dates  the  primitive  history  of  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  au. 
thor  docs  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  ia 
works  of  erudition,  indicate  his  autho. 
ritics  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pages,  but  by  giving  a  list  of  the 
authors  cited,  and  the  simple  insjiec. 
tion  of  this  list  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  his  vast  reading  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  the  north,  which  cannot  hut 
be  read  w  ith  a  feeling  of  deep  interest. 
M.  Graberg  writes  French  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision,  though  he  occasion¬ 
ally  uses  a  mode  of  discussion  that  has 
fallen  into  disuse  with  regard  to  scien¬ 
tific  works. 
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AMERICA. 

An  able  inechanic  at  New  York, 
named  Isaac  Jennings,  has  invented  a 
new  6 re-arm  :  it  is  a  gun  barrel,  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  capable  of 
containing  twenty  charges  at  one  time. 
Each  discharge  may  be  made  at  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  if  necessary  they  may 
succeed  each  other  every  two  seconds. 
The  necessary  machinery  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  guns  in  common  use,  and  even 
to  pistols,  which  may  be  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  twelve  times  without  any  other 


inconvenience  than  an  additional  weight 
of  five  or  six  ounces.  A  soldier  Ihus 
armed  may  make  twelve  or  fifteen  dli*- 
charges  on  the  enemy  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  engagement,  and  his  niiw- 
ket  differs  from  those  iu  common  um? 
only  because  it  does  not  require  prim¬ 
ing.  Cavalry,  being  provided  with 
pistols  of  this  description,  can  make 
head  against  the  infantry  much  longer 
than  they  have  been  hitherto  able  fo 
do.  This  6re-arm  is  not  less  usefid 
iu  ships,  when  boarded  by  an  enemy } 
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aod  it  has  been  examined  by  many  Hohtein  will  be  executed  uccording^  to 
military  and  naval  charactera,  and  pe-  the  latest  diacoveriea;  and  the  kinp 
urrally  approved  :  its  use  is  ackuow-  has  provided  for  the  expense  of  this 
ledged  to  be  free  from  all  danger.  national  enterprise.  The  Chevalier 

Schumacher,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
ASIA.  these  charts  is  confided,  is  at  present 

On  the  Ifilh  of  Sept.  1821,  a  ship  occupied  in  taking  a  mathematical  sur* 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  entered  the  vey  of  Holstein  and  Luuenburg. 
port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 

captain,  by  an  express  order  of  his  sweden. 

auvereign,  entertained  the  governor  The  publications  of  StredirA  any 

and  his  staff.  Presents  were  exchang-  and  Swedish  Xoolotfyy  which  were  dis- 

cd  on  both  sides;  two  rein  deer,  male  continued  in  the  year  18IG,  are  now  to 

uud  female,  and  one  young  bear,  were  be  resumed  by  the  Academy  of  Scieii- 

wiut  as  presents  to  the  king  ot  the  ees,  at  Stockholm,  at  the  expense  of 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  Captain  re-  the  (jovernment. 

ceived  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cows  spain. 

of  this  country  for  his  own  use.  On  A  pamphlet  on  the  private  life  of 

liis  departure,  the  18th  of  December,  Ferdinand  Vll.  will  shortly  be  publish* 

the  vessel  gave  a  salute  by  a  discharge  ed  at  .Madrid. 

of  all  her  artillery:  she  was  well  e«piip-  eoypt. 

ped,  the  crew  were  entirely  composed  A  Turkish  and  an  Italian  press  are 

of  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  being  established  at  Alexandria,  and 

were  good  humoured  and  great  favour-  also  a  Lyceum,  under  the  superiateud- 

ites  with  the  Kamtehatkans.  Their  ence  of  Nureddiu  Lffendi. 

clothing  is  not  yet  very  uniform,  one 

wears  a  sailor's  jacket,  another  a  frock  prl'ssi  a. 

coat,  and  others  a  silk  coat,  but  with-  The  lovers  of  antiquity  have  to  de- 
out  any  stockings;  and  few  of  them  plore  an  irreparable  loss.  General 
bad  any  shoes.  Menu,  of  Minutoli,  had  succeeded  un¬ 

der  the  protection  of  Mehemed-ali-Pa- 
FER6IA.  cha,  in  collecting  a  great  number  of 

Mirza  Djiaffar,  a  young  Persian,  Egyptian  antiquities ;  he  had  them 
published  at  Tuuris,  last  year,  a  hand-  carefully  packed  up  in  ninety-seven 
some  edition  of  (iulistan  de  .^uady,  the  cases,  and  brought  them  as  far  as 
types,  which  are  small  and  elegantly  Trieste,  where  they  were  re-shipped 
formed,  were  cut  by  himself.  for  Hamburgh, and  ensured  for  the  sum 

of  27,t)(M)  marcs,  but  the  vessel  sunk  in 
ISLAND  OF  iiAYTi.  a  gale  of  wind,  between  Heligoland 

The  Telcfjraph  being  the  only  jour-  and  Cuxhaven.  Some  of  the  cases, 
nal  in  this  capital,  some  Haytians  have  however,  were  cast  ashore  on  the  Du- 
tbought  that  the  actual  state  of  the  Re-  chy  of  Bremen,  which  the  peasants 
public  required  a  more  extended  peri-  opened.  Their  consternation  when 
odical  journal;  and  for  this  purpose  they  they  discovered  the  mummies  maybe 
have  united  to  conduct  a  new  journal,  easily  imagined  ;  they,  however,  ven- 
iinder  the  title  of  liaytian  IWopafjator.  tured  to  give  them  a  burial-place  in 
The  first  number  of  which  was  to  have  the  village  church-yard,  where  they 
been  published  on  the  first  of  last  June,  remained  until  the  Prussian  authorities 
By  the  prospectus,  which  is  composed  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstances 
with  great  ability  in  French,  we  find  by  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Bremen, 
that  the  editors  will  insert  articles  on  The  King  of  Prussia  has  issued  an 
politics,  sciences,  literature,  and  the  ordonnance,  dated  the  12th  of  April 
useful  arts.  last,  containing  the  following  regula- 

This  journal,  which  is  to  contain  six-  tions: — that  professors,  whether  civil 
teen  or  twenty  octavo  pages,  will  up-  or  ecclesiastic,  who,  yielding  to  the 
pear  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  evil  influence  of  the  times,  oppose.  In 
month.  the  minutest  particular,  the  commands 

DENMARK.  of  the  King,  or  interfere  with  politics. 

The  Roynl  Society  of  Sciences  at  Co~  will  be  instantly  deprived  of  their 
penhagen  have  published  a  general  functions,  and  banished.  The  parti- 
chart  of  North  Jutland  ;  they  have  not  sans  or  propagators  of  democratic  priii- 
abated  in  their  geographical  researches,  ciples  are  to  receive  no  employment 
and  as  their  advancement  in  the  scion-  or  relief  throughout  the  Prussian  do¬ 
ves  has  been  very  coHsiderable  since  minions.  Before  a  professor  can  be 
they  undertook  the  Atlas  of  Denmark,  admitted  to  a  situation,  he  must  obtain 
the  charts  which  arc  to  be  published  of  from  the  .Minister  of  the  interior  an 
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;i|)|)i'ol)uiion  of  hiH  conduct  fur  the  last 
ii>u  preccdiiijj ! 

RtSSIA. 

The  Bible  Society  of  St.  Petersbur^h 
has  caused  to  be  printed  and  published, 
in  the  Mo^ul  aud  Calrnne  lanp^uu^^, 
the  Four  Evunj^elists  with  the. History 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  lliese  Editions  will  be  dis- 
tins'uiahed  for  the  beauty  of  their  type. 

The  Church  of  Isaac  at  St.  Peters- 
burq;li,  which  baa  been  raised  at  an 
ciiorinous  cxpcnce,  aud  is  nearly  finish¬ 
ed,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  because  it  docs 
not  reach  the  idea  which  the  Emperor 
had  formed  of  its  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  is  to  be  re-built,  from 
a  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  at  Cassan,  with  much  greater 
magnificence.  To  eflect  this,  the  plan 
has  been  completely  changed.  'Hie 
new  structure  will  be  commenced  in 
the  ensuing  Spring,  provided  a  war 
with  the  Turks  should  not  intervene. 


GERMANY. 

Tlie  Topography  of  Bohemia,  by 
Scheller,  published  about  thirty  years 
ago,  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  inquisitive  reader,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  kingdom.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Edward  PonsikI  has  under¬ 
taken  a  new  work,  under  the  title  of 
A  Statistical  Topography  of  the  King, 
dom  of  Bohemia.  I'he  first  part  will 
be  occupied  with  general  matter,  and 
will  contain  researches  on  the  name, 
and  the  most  ancient  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Bohemia,  its  boundaries, 
soil,  climate,  and  the  state  of  the  Arts. 
The  author  will  also  treat  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  include  memoirs  of 
learned  men  and  of  artists,  whose  works 
are  known  in  Bohemia.  In  the  second 
part,  a  particular  description  will  be 
given  of  every  city,  village,  or  lord- 
ship,  with  their  several  dependencies 
enumerated  aud  described.  This  work 
of  Mr.  PonsikI  is  looked  for  with  great 
impatience. 

The  History  of  the  French^  by 
M.  Simondc  de  Sismondi,  has  been 
translated  into  German,  by  Mr.  Stccon- 
Luden,  Professor  of  History.  The  first 
volume  has  already  appeared,  with  notes 
by  the  Translator. 

A  Society  of  Natural  History  is 
about  to  be  formed  at  Friburgh  ;  the 
members  are  to  assemble  every  fifteen 
days,  when  lectures  and  memoirs  will 
be  delivered.  This  Society  will  par¬ 
ticularly  endeavour  to  derive  all  possi- 
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ble  advantages  from  the  production!!  of 
the  country.  The  Memoirs  are  to  be 
published  annually ;  and  the  firand 
Duke  honours  this  useful  insiiiution 
with  his  special  protection. 

Dr.  Dorrow,  Aulic  Counsellor,  and  u 
learned  Archeologist,  director  of  the 
administration  for  the  preservation  of 
Roman  and  German  Antiquities,  in  the 
departments  of  the  Rhine,  has  trans¬ 
ported  to  Bonn  a  very  curious  Basso. 
ifc'ficro,  w  hich  was  found  in  1811,  jt, 
the  small  river,  called  the  Indcy  Bend 
or  Ingucj  near  the  village  of  Treinz-' 
Lainersdorft'  (in  the  ancient  department 
of  the  Roer.)  This  piece  of  sculpture 
is  4  feet  4  inches  in  length,  ‘i  feet 
inches  in  height,  and  1  foot  8  indies 
thick.  Whilst  it  stood  for  some  time 
in  the  square  of  that  village,  the  figures 
were  considerably  mutilated,  by  the 
mischievous  wantonness  of  boys,  nud 
the  affected  delicacy  of  an  old  religi. 
oils  prude,  who  actually  employed  a 
stone-mason  to  mutilate  certain  parts 
of  the  male  figures.  The  rest  were 
suffered  to  escape  their  savage  fury, 
and  are  in  good  preservation.  Between 
the  columns  a  temple  is  seen,  from 
which  a  female  is  advancing  at  a  quick 
pace,  bearing  a  small  image  of  Diana 
in  her  hand,  and  on  each  side  are  two 
naked  male  figures.  'I’hey  arc  armed 
with  small  swords,  and  one  of  them  is 
carrying  two  darts.  Behind  these 
figures  a  burning  altar  is  seen,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Holocaust,  or  burnt 
ottering,  is  extended.  The  history  of 
this  subject  is  not  doubtful ;  it  is 
Iphigeniu  of  1'auris,  accompanied  by 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  carrying  the  image 
of  her  goddess.  Although  this  piece 
docs  not  appear  to  be  highly  finished, 
yet  enough  remains  to  place  the  artist 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  connois¬ 
seur.  The  style  differs  essentially  from 
all  the  other  pieces  of  Roman  sculp¬ 
ture,  w  Inch  have  been  lately  discovered 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhino.  The 
proportions  of  the  naked  figures  are 
perfect,  the  head  of  Iphigenia  is  full 
of  expression,  and  the  drapery  light 
and  graceful.  IV] .  Dorrow  has  disco, 
vered,  in  the  same  river,  twelve  other 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  he  safely 
landed.  On  the  bank  of  the  same  river, 
he  dug  up  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  w  hich 
bears  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. — 
This  stone  docs  not  dififer  in  quality 
from  those  found  in  the  quarries  near 
Aix-la-Chapellc.  No  doubt  remains,' 
but  that  the  Basso-Relievo,  the  Capital, 
and  the  others  yet  remaining  in  the 
river,  are  only  the  fragments  of  an 
ancient  temple.  But  what  temple  this 
was,  or  at  what  |>€riod  it  existed,  re- 
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mains  a  qncslion,  ubich  the  (u'rniuii 
uuticiuurich  liavu  yet  tu  solve. 

PORTUGAL. 

1’lic  State  of  Pubtic  Instruction  is 
nut  so  defective  in  this  country  as  we 
nii^Ut  imagine,  from  the  imperfect  ac¬ 
counts  of  travellers.  l*urtu(;ai  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  873  Elementary 
.Schools;  in  t^Oti  of  which,  Latin  is 
tan^fht,  and  in  *21,  Greek  and  Rhetoric; 
ill  *27,  Rhilosuphy,  Natural  and  Moral, 
— At  Coimbra,  there  is  a  University, 
directed  by  six  of  the  Faculty,  and  a 
preparatory  Collc;;c  for  students.  — 
The  University  and  Colleije  toijethcr 
contain,  annually,  from  1*280  to  KiOO 
students.  In  1819,  all  these  establikh- 
incnts  were  attended  by  31,401  pupils, 
llesidesthcse National  Institutions, there 
are  several  others,  where  youth  arc 
educated  for  particular  professions,— 
such  as  the  .Marine  and  Commercial 
Academics  at  Porto,  which  contained 
315  students,  in  18*20  ;  and  the  Academy 
at  Lisbon,  in  which  there  were  315 
students,  in  18*21.  The  Commercial 
Academy  at  Lisbon  is  attended  an¬ 
nually  by  150  pupils;  and  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  for  Artillery  and 
Fortification  by  80  pupils.  The  Mi¬ 
litary  College  of  Luz,  near  Lisbon, 
has  *200  students.  The  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Schools  of  St,  Vincent  de  Foan, 
at  lasbon,  arc  attended  annually  by 
upwards  of  *200  students.  In  the  same 
city  there  arc,  the  Royal  College  of 
Nobles,  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
Arabian  Language,  the  Royal  School 
for  Civil  Architecture  and  Drawing, 
a  Royal  School  for  Sculpture,  another 
for  Engraving,  nn  Institution  for  Music, 
and  several  other  public  Institutions 
of  less  note.  Exclusive  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors’  Chairs  at  Coimbra,  Surgery  is 
taught  by  the  Royal  School  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  annexed  to  the  Grand  Hospital 
of  St.  Joseph,  at  Lisbon,  and  by  those 
at  Porto,  Elvas,  and  Chaves.  The  Mi¬ 
litary  School  for  Mutual  Instruction,  to 
which  arc  admitted  the  children  of 
citizens,  had  *2518  scholars  in  ISIS, 
aud  this  number  has  much  increased 
since.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Lisbon  has  published,  annually, 
since  it  was  founded,  memoirs  that  are 
not  less  learned  than  useful,  on  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  which 
are  printed  at  their  own  Academic 
press.  The  Portuguese  have  formed 
several  literary  Societies,  among  which 
tnay  be  noticed.  The  Patriotic  iAierary 
Society^  and  the  Society  of  Kneourage- 
tnenl^  at  Lisbon.  The  annual  average 
of  hooks  printed  in  Portugal,  since 
1805  to  1819,  inclusive,  amount  to  91. 
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GREECE. 

J.anina,  in  Albuitiu,  that  now  per- 
forms  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  whose  inha¬ 
bitants,  to  the  number  of  49,009,  are 
eminent  for  their  know’ledge  und  in¬ 
dustry,  is,  at  this  period,  possessed  of 
two  Schools,  where  the  Dead  Lan¬ 
guages  arc  taught.  The  first  was 
founded  139  years  ago,  by  fVAioni, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  hud  placed  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  the  hunk  of  Venice  for 
its  support,  but  of  which  the  French 
|M)ssc^ed  themselves,  during  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Venice.  Since  that  period, 
this  establishment  has  been  supported 
at  the  expense  ofaGrcck  family,  named 
Zosima,  and  contains  more  than  390 
pupils;  the  other,  established  within 
30  yeara,  contains  190.  These  institu¬ 
tions  possess  two  libraries,  and  a  caibi- 
uet  of  natural  history.  l4ttely  the 
method  of  mutual  instruction  has  been 
adopted,  and  sevenil  pupils  have  al¬ 
ready  left  these  schools  to’ finish,  their 
education  at  the  German  Universities. 
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ITALY. 

The  clergy  at  Rome  consist  of  nine, 
teen  cardinals,  twenty-seven  bisho|>s, 
1,450  priests,  1,03*2  monks,  1,404  nuns, 
and  332  seminarists.  The  population 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  consisted,  in  18*21,  of  140,090 
souls.  The  births  during  that  year 
were  4,750,  the  deaths  5,415,  and  the 
marriages  1,205. 

A  circular,  issued  by  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  custom  houses,  has  placed  new 
restrictions  with  regard  to  the  adinis- 
.sion  of  books  into  Piedmont ;  each  list 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  duplicate 
liccount,  containing  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  title  of  the  work,  date  of 
publication,  numl>cr  of  the  edition,  the 
number  of  volunu'S  or  sheets  printed, 
the  separate  price  of  each  work,  also 
the  net  weight  of  engravings  and  books, 
w  hether  stitched  or  bound. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The  censorship  at  Lausanne  has  or¬ 
dered  that  the  proprietors  of  reading 
rooms  in  that  city  shall  not  lend  out 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 


FRANCE. 

The  cqninoxial  tides  in  the  autumn 
of  1829  discovered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saaiie,  several  coffins  of  gypsum, 
containing  human  skeletons  in  good 
preservation,  with  Roman  tiles,  frag¬ 
ments  of  earthen  vessels,  arms,  and 
armour.  NI.  SollicofTrc,  inspector  of 
the  customs  at  Dieppe,  has  placed  th<*se 
antifpic  fragments  beyond  the  reach  ot 
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the  sea,  and  otTered  to  tlic  academy  of 
Koueu  all  the  information  respecting;' 
them  in  hit  power.  The  account  that 
he  received  from  the  country  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  was,  that  they  have 
found  in  their  fields  medals  and  con¬ 
structed  fragments,  which  warrant  the 
opinion  that  some  city,  which  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  the  Komans,  formerly  existed 
on  these  grounds.  A  second  discovery, 
more  recently  made,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  >1.  Sollicoffre,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  sojourned  on 
the  coasts  of  Normandy.  One  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Saint  Margaret's, 
ploughing  a  field  on  the  ridge  of 
u  little  eminence,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  and  west  of  the  village,  enconn- 
tered,  very  near  the  surface,  a  perfect 
piece  of  Mosaic  pacementy  which  ar¬ 
rested  the  plough.  M.  Sollicoffre  found 
that  this  piece  of  Mosaic  pavement  was 
enclosed  by  a  square  wall  of  two  fa¬ 
thoms.  He  drew  a  sketch  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  which,  with  a  memorial,  he 
transmitted  to  the  French  Institute  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen.  It 
appears  by  this  sketch,  that  this  Mo¬ 
saic  pavement  represents  concentric 
circles  of  different  colours,  of  a  rose 
shape,  of  which  the  exterior  circle  is 
six  inches,  and  the  central  circle  two 
inches  in  diameter.  These  roses  are 
placed  beside  each  other  in  such  a 
niauner,  that  the  intervals  form  a  lo¬ 
zenge  of  divers  colours,  the  sides  of 
which  are  curved  with  points  in  contact 
with  the  segment  of  the  exterior  circle 
of  each  rose.  The  material  of  this 
Mosaic  pavement  is  neither  marble  nor 
granite,  but  a  composition  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  earths.  The  small  pieces,  when 
joined  together,  form  a  cubic  shape, 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch,  the  exterior  forming  a  tra¬ 
pezium  ;  the  various  degrees  of  desic¬ 
cation,  which  these  earths  appear  to 
have  undergone  in  the  progress  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  appear  to  account  for  their 
durability  or  friability.  Their  colours 
arc  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  violet,  but  tarnished.  The 
cement,  which  unites  the  component 
parts,  is  composed  of  pulverised  dint, 
lime,  and  sand.  At  some  little  distance 
from  this  spot  the  researches  of  M.  Sol- 
licoffre  led  him  to  suppose  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  this  Mosaic  pavement,  and 
that  it  formed  the  floor  of  some  spaci¬ 
ous  hall.  The  cement  which  holds  it 


is  laid  on  a  bed  of  Roman  tiles,  then  a 
layer  of  marl  or  chalk,  and  this  lust 
layer  on  a  bed  of  marine  pebbles  ce. 
nientcd  together.  M. Sollicoffre  wished 
to  pursue  his  investigations  further,  but 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  prevented  him. 
About  twenty  yards  from  the  place 
where  this  Mosaic  pavement  was  dis- 
interred,  a  coffin,  formed  of  gypsum, 
was  found,  resembling  those  discover, 
ed  in  ISCO  ;  this  led  M.  SollicoflVe  to 
believe  that  the  Mosaic  pavement  be. 
longed  to  a  temple,  or  some  place  of 
worship  constructed  by  the  primitive 
Christians  in  that  country. 

UNIVERSAL  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe  is  estimated^ at  032  mil. 
lions;  172  millions  in  Europe,  33U  mil- 
lions  in  Asia,  70  millions  in  Africa,  40 
millions  in  America,  and  20  millions  iu 
the  Southern  regions. 

The  births  in  Europe  are  6,371,370 
a  year;  17,453  a  day;  727  an  hour; 
62  a  minute,  and  1  every  moment. 

The  deaths  in  Europe  are  5,058,822 
a  year;  13,860  a  day  ;  577  an  hour; 
66  a  minute,  and  1  every  moment  — 
Throughout  the  universe,  the  Births 
arc  rated  at  23,407,407  a  year,  64,130 
a  day,  2,672  an  hour,  148  a  minute, 
and  8  every  moment. —  The  Deaths, 
18,588,236  a  year,  50,927  a  day,  2,122 
an  hour,  135  a  minute,  and  7  every 
moment.  The  number  of  persons  who 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  upwards,  in  the  year  1800,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Larrey,  in  Cairo,  35  individuals. 
— in  Spain,  during  the  last  century,  .at 
St.  John-lo-Pays,  13  old  men  received 
Communion,  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  110  years  old,  and  the  eldest  127 ; 
their  united  ages  amounted  to  1,499.— 
In  England,  one  man  in  3,100  attains 
the  age  of  a  hundred.  At  the  com- 
menceroent  of  the  present  century,  in 
a  part  of  Ireland,  there  were  41  indi¬ 
viduals  from  95  to  104  years  old,  where 
the  population  only  amounted  to  47,000 
souls.— In  Russia,  among  891 ,652  deaths 
in  the  year  1814,  there  were  3,531  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  age  of  100  to  132.— 
In  Hungary,  the  family  cf  John  Rovin 
has  furnished  the  most  astonishing  in¬ 
stances  of  longevity;  the  father  lived 
172  years ;  his  wife  164  ;  and  they  had 
been  married  142  years,  and  the  young¬ 
est  of  their  children  was  115  years, 
of  age. 
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Russian  Anthology ;  or,  Speeiniens 
of  the  Russian  Poets.  Translated 
by  John  Howring,  F.L.S.  London. 
12mo.  pp.  239.  7s. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  curiosity,  and  we 
cordially  invite  the  lovers  of  what  is 
rare  and  elegant  to  its  inspection.  We 
have  fruits  and  flowers  imported  from 
the  Frozen  Regions  of  the  North,  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  taught  to  believe 
bloomed  and  ripened  only  under  soulli- 
ern  suns,  equal  in  flavour,  nor  inferior 
in  hue  and  fragrance  to  the  productions 
of  the  Tropics.  But  to  speak  without 
a  metaphor,  the  little  volume  before  us 
deserves  the  particular  consideration 
of  all,  to  whom  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  object  of  interest — of  every 
one,  who  has  the  magnanimity,  in  u 
selfish  age  and  generation,  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  ettorts  of  genius,  struggling 
for  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  ignorance  and  vassalage  would 
confine  it.  We  hail  this  specimen  of 
Russian  literature  as  the  pledge  and 
promise  of  a  speedy  liberation  from 
her  long  intellectual  bondage  ;  as  the 
day  -  spring,  visiting  the  protracted 
night  of  her  mental  darkness  and  mo¬ 
ral  degradation. 

To  Mr.  Bowriiig  we  are  indebted  for 
an  agreeable  introduction  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  literature  of  Russia,  and  for  a 
particular  acquaintance  with  her  poets. 
— How  gracefully  and  how  well  he  has 
performed  his  part,  it  remains  for  us  to 
shew. 

The  poets,  with  whose  writings  it 
has  been  Mr.  Bowring's  attempt  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  us,  are  thirteen,  of  various 
degrees  of  merit  and  interest.  Of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to 
the  subject,  every  one,  conversant  with 
the  Sclavonic  or  modern  Russ,  must  be 
sensible;  there  are  many  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  can  only  be  partially 
given  by  lengthened  compounds  and 
circumlocutory  phrases.  We  are  tho¬ 
roughly  disposed  to  concede,  as  much 
as  seems  to  be  demanded  of  the  perfect 


translator,  in  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Bowring's  well -written  in¬ 
troductory  observatioiiH : — 

“  No  one  can  be  more  alive  than 
1  am,  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  com¬ 
municating  to  a  foreign  version  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  original. — 
The  grace,  the  harmony,  the  happy 
arrangement,  the  striking  adaptation 
of  words  to  ideas;  every  thing  in  fact, 
except  the  primary  and  naked  thought, 
requires,  for  its  perfect  communication, 
a  genius  equal  to  its  first  conception.*' 

Pope  has  asserted,  that  critics  ns 
well  as  poets,  must  be  burn  such ;  and 
Mr.  Bowring,  very  properly,  puts  in  a 
similar  claim  for  translators  also. 

Fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  the 
translator  has  to  encounter,  we  do  nut 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
poems  now  rendered  with  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  Mr.  Bowring  has  not  only  per¬ 
formed  his  task  with  fidelity,  the  first 
duty  of  a  translator,  but  with  an  ease 
and  elegance,  which  exhibit  a  mind 
largely  gifted  with  the  poetical  tem¬ 
perament,  and  a  genius  closely  allied 
to  the  fine  spirits,  whose  language  and 
sentiments  he  has  clothed  in  the  most 
harmonious  English  versification.  We 
may  be  here  permitted,  by  way  of  digres¬ 
sion,  to  state  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
generally  known,  but  which  deserves 
to  be  widely  circulated.  A  venerable 
minister  of  the  Church  of  leelaud  cul¬ 
tivated  his  native  poetry  with  success, 
and  enriched  it  with  a  translation  of 
our  divine  Epic— The  Paradise  Lost. 
He  presented  his  MS.  to  the  library 
of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  version  is 
stated,  on  competent  authority,  to  be 
executed  with  uncommon  spirit,  and, 
in  many  instances,  to  rival  the  original. 
We  have  been  tempted  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  intelligence  so  interesting, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  will  prove 
acceptable  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
sterility  of  poetical  intellect  with  fri¬ 
gidity  of  climate. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  *work  before 
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English  /^ 

uii.  I’lio  first  ill  or<!rr  as  in 

taloiit,  is  Dcr/liaviii  — llis  coiiipositiuiis 
l)r<‘atli(‘ a  siibruiio  Kpirit.  Mis  Ode  on 
Ood  is  singularly  impressive.  It  is 
ft  compressed  sf  lection  and  beautiful 
arraii^fenieiit  of  the  established  but 
sublime  cuiiceptioiis  of  tbe  Deity.  It 
is  stated  to  bavc  been  rendered  into 
.lapanese  by  order  of  tbe  Kmperor,  ami 
to  have  been  hum;  up,  embroidered 
with  {jold,  in  the  temple  of  Jeddo;  it 
has  also  been  translated  into  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tartar  laimaiapes.  The  last 
paragraph,  beffinniuj;  with  “  Creator, 
yes/’  is  remarkably  impressive. 

From  Derzhavin's  I*oem  of  the  Water¬ 
fall  we  extract  the  following"  beautiful 
passage ; — 

“  Tlmn  parent  of  the  Unterfall  !  proml 
rivt*r! 

Thou  imilhera  thuiuleicr,  hurry¬ 

ing  on 

III  mi;;hty  torrent  from  the  lu  iglits ;  ninl 
ev*-r 

Sparkling  with  ghny  in  the  ghuldeiieJ 
snii, 

Now  dashing  from  the  mountnin  to  the 
ptnin, 

And  fceatterlng  purple  tire  and  saophire 
rain.” 

To  Derzhavin  succeeds  IJatiushkov, 
and  bis  very  interesting  Foem,  “  'I’o 
My  Feuates,”  has  been  us  touchingly 
rendered  by  the  translator,  and  reminds 
us  of  L’AUegro  of  Milton. 

From  the  father  of  Kussian  poetry, 
Somonosov,  we  have  a  short  poem  as 
original  as  profound.  Fut  we  must 
waive  this  formal  ceremony  of  particu¬ 
lar  introduction,  and  bring  before  our 
readers  “  kurainsiu,”  of  wliose  genius 
we  bavc  here  some  tine  spceimeiis. 
He  has  been  styled,  the  Nightingale  of 
Fuctry,  and  it  is  meet  that  we  should 
be  indulged  with  a  strain.  We  have 
selected  a  little  plaintive  poinii,  not  so 
much  for  its  superiority  to  the  others, 
as  from  its  convenieut  adaptation  to 
our  limits. 

LILFA. 

“  What  a  lovely  flower  I  s»  e 
lllooin  in  snowy  heanty  there! 

O  how  frHgrntil — ainl  how  fair! 

C'nn  that  lily  bloom  for  me? 

1’hee  to  pluck  he  mine  the  bliss  ; 

Flace  upon  mv  breaNt  and  kiss  ! 

Why,  tfien,  is  that  bliss  denied  ? 

Why  does  heaven  onr  fates  divide  ? 
Sorrow  now  my  bosom  tills  ; 

Tears  run  down  my  cheeks  as  rills; 

Far  away  that  flower  must  hlomn, 

And  in  vain  I  sigh  “<)  eoine!” 

Softly  zephyr  glides  between 
W  avini;  houghs  of  emernid  green. 
Forest  flowrels  bend  their  head  \ 

Shake  their  little  enns  of  dew  ; 

I'aie  iinpitying  and  untrue, 
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I'aie  *>■<»  ih  solute  ami  di^  ud. 

Says,  “  She  blossoms  not  f.>r  litre  — 

III  V  iiiii  thoii  .'^lled(!est  the  hiiter  tear  ; 

.Another  hand  shall  gather  Imt: — 

And  thou — go  mmirii  thy  misery  !” 
flower  so  lovely  !  biha  fair! 

With  thee  1  fain  my  fi‘te  won  hi  share, 

Flit  heaven  has  said,  “  It  cannot  he.” 

I’a^e  III. 

Of  the  national  songs,  that  in  page 
201  is  remarkably  happy, — but  we  can 
no  further  indulge  in  extracts  from 
this  interesting  volume. 

Ill  recalling  the  memory  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact,  that  this  volume 
is  a  representative  of  the  unformed 
and  infant  literature  of  Russia,  we 
may  confidently  ask,  if,  even  throngh 
the  imperfect  medium  in  which  our 
sliort  Review  has  exhibited  these  ta¬ 
lents,  they  have,  for  one  moment,  found 
such  apology  iieeessury — or,  wlietlier 
they  have  felt  disposed  toqualify  their 
praise,  by  any  reference  to  the  imma¬ 
turity  we  have  noticed.  If  this  he  tlio 
infancy  of  l.itcrature,  a  gigantic  man¬ 
hood  is  indeed  to  lie  anticipated. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  did  we  not  apologise  to  .Mr. 
Fowling  lor  tlie  tardy  honours  we 
have  bestowed  upon  his  work,  which, 
by  its  own  intrinsic  excelleuee,  has 
alreaiiy  reached  a  second  edition  ;  nor 
can  we  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
our  high  admiration  of  the  healthy 
touc  and  the  manly  vigour  which  dis- 
tiiiguish  these  productions.  'Fhe  torch 
of  Russian  poesy  has  been  kindled  by 
“  a  ray  from  heaven  /’  it  burns  with 
a  lustre  as  brilliuiit  as  it  is  steady.— 
'Mie  Muse  stands  here  invested  with 
her  sublimest  attributes,  and  faithful 
to  her  trust,  and  true  to  her  allegiance, 
the  interests  of  virtue  are  her  Joyful 
theme,  ainl  the  aim  and  object  even  of 
her  more  rapturous  uspiratloiis. 

Sir  .Mannadiike  Maxwell,  a  Dra- 
iiiatie  Foein ;  the  Merinaiil  oHlal- 
loway ;  tlie  Legeiul  of  Rieliaril  I'aul- 
iler ;  and  twenty  Scottish  Songs. 
Dy  Allan  Cnniiinghain.  l2ino. 

'I’herc  is  in  the  poets  and  original 
writers  of  Seolluiid,  as  well  as  in  their 
critics,  ail  untamed  energy,  a  remnant 
of  that  original  ferocity  which  charac¬ 
terizes  human  nature,  before  the  sutler 
charms  of  science  have  tempered  il^* 
grossuess,  and  refilled  tlie  harsher  ele- 
iiieiits  of  its  eoiistiliitioii.  Scotchnicn, 
ill  general,  reason  closely  and  acutely, 
but  they  feel  coarsely  and  palpably: 
their  seiitimeiits  are  seldom  impr<*ssc<l 
with  the  churucters  of  mind  or  uiicarllily 
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symiKitliy.  To  limt  divine  commu¬ 
nion  wliicli  cxistH  between  kindred  spi¬ 
rits,  to  that  syinpalby  wbicli  is  il»e  ott- 
8prin^'  of  inentali/ed  and  spiritualized 
(eelint;'.s,  and  to  all  the  milder  aUcctions 
which  ^^ive  them  character  and  expres¬ 
sion,  he  is  a  p«‘rtect  stransrer.  His 
sympathies  are  what  uatnrally  results 
t'roin  his  physical  propensities,  or  con¬ 
stitutional  temperament,  and  therefore, 
the  Scotch  p<n*is  are  f^enerally  natural, 
but  seldom  retined.  They  write,  it  is 
true,  as  they  feel :  s«>  far  they  are  rifjht, 
fa  feelini'*  is  the  soul  of  poetry  ;  but 
as  their  feelinirs  are  g-ross,  their  poetry 
must  be  eqtialiy  so.  Such  was  the  poe¬ 
try  of  Burns,  and  such  is  now  the  poe¬ 
try  of  ('iinniii$;hain.  !Mr.  Campbell  is 
the  only  exception,  we  know  of,  to  the 
observations  which  we  have  made,  for, 
however  intimate  the  Scotch  baronet 
may  be  with  the  fairy  lapds  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  is  a  true  sawny  with  rcy^ard 
to  tielicacy  and  retineinent  of  feeling. 
In  t^eneral,  Scotch  poets  will  be  found 
to  resemble  Dutch  painters :  they  excel 
only  in  describinij  low  life,  or  rather, 
in  caricaturin<]f  it.  It  is  not  human 
nature  tliey  describe,  but  some  ludi¬ 
crous  deviation  from  it.  They  describe 
manners,  not  passions,  but  so  far  as  the 
description  is  true,  it  must  be  considered 
natural,  however  widely  the  originals 
which  they  copy  may  be  at  variance 
with  nature.  VVe  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  northern  poets  do  not  some¬ 
times  describe  natural  tis  well  as  na¬ 
tional  manners,  but  we  mean  to  say, 
that  they  excel  more  in  the  latter,  and 
that  they  seldom  ^ive  us  u  picture  of 
natural  manners  without  enriching^  it, 
us  they  think,  with  national  seiitimeiit. 
At  any  rate,  whether  they  describe 
natural  or  natiuual  manners,  they  al¬ 
ways  describe  low  manners,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  resemblance  between  them 
and  Dutch  painters  will  always  bold 
jfood  ;  for  Sir  \V.  Scott  himself,  the 
must  favoured  of  their  bards,  is  a  mere 
describer  of  low  national  manuers. 

U'e  are  not  therefore  to  be  surprized, 
if  Air.  Cunningham  has  not  surmounted 
this  predeliction  fur  low  iuanners,whicli 
eharacterises  all  the  poets  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  C  tuipbcll  excepted.  We  are 
far  from  wishin;^  to  depreciate  his  ta¬ 
lents:  his  genius  is  uri^^inal,  thou^^li 
coiiHued  to  one  species  ot  poetic  excel¬ 
lence.  We  do  not  know  that  he  imi¬ 
tates  the  style  or  manner  of  any  of  his 
countrymen,  but  he  has  caught  the 
downward  spirit  that  animates  them  all. 
The  subject  of  all  his  son;;s,  are  the 
love-sick  breathin;rs  of  the  Scotch  pea¬ 
santry  j  but  we  must  confess,  we  could 
never  discover  much  nature  or  true 
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feoliiijx  it*  professed  amatory  wrilem. 
IVrhaps  the  reason  may  bo,  that  iti  love 
there  is  no  medium  between  beauty 
and  deformity.  The  laiii;uat;c  of  love 
is  the  laufjua^e  of  passion,  and  passion 
always  tells  truth.  A  I'eal  lover,  there¬ 
fore*,  never  speaks  but  what  he  feels, 
thoup:h  he  y^eiierally  feels  more  than  he 
can  venture  to  express.  He,  who  imi¬ 
tates  the  true  lover,  must  use  the  same 
lansfiiu'^e,  thuut>'h  he  wants  the  same 
feelings.  But  how  ditiicult  is  it  to 
express  feelings  which  wc  do  not  feel, 
and  with  which,  consequently,  we  must 
be  uiiactpiaintcd.  He,  who  doscribcH 
love  without  feeiin;f  it,  rcsemblcH  n 
blind  mail  deseribiiii^  colours.  Both 
describe  wlial  they  know*  not hiiig* about, 
and,  consetpiently,  they  have  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  heinur  rii^ht  hut  while  they 
travel  in  the  ioolsteps  of  others,  lit 
mere  imitation,  however,  there  can  be 
no  novelty,  and  without  imitation  there 
can  be  no  certainty.  Now  admiltiiif; 
that  an  amatory  poet,  such  as  Mr.  Cun. 
niiij^ham,  should  possess  from  nature  a 
considerable  portion  of  natural  fceliiip', 
how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  in  love 
with  every  new  lassie  and  boiinic  lady 
to  wboni  be  professes  an  nttuclimeiit  ? 
True  love  is  constant  and  fixed  to  one 
object,  and,  therefore,  there  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  him, 
who  is  ill  love  with  a  threat  many  at 
the  same  time.  Hence  it  is  that  those, 
who  make  a  trade  of  love-sonp^s,  seldom 
succeed  in  them  ;  they  pfcnerally  sub¬ 
stitute  false  sentiment  and  unnatural 
feeling  for  the  ti^ciiuiiie  ctfusioiis  of  the 
heart,  because  these  ctfusious  can  only 
be  described  by  those  who  feel  them. 
We  must  confess,  at  the  same  time, 
that  thout^h  these  observations  apply 
more  or  less  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  love-poets,  (if  we 
make  any  exception,  it  must  be  in 
favor  of  Moore)  many  of  bis  son^^s  are 
extremely  tender  and  afi'ectinf^,  and  as 
refilled  us  we  can  expect  them  to  be, 
coming  from  Scotch  shepherds  and 
swains.  But  still  he  frequently  out¬ 
steps  the  modesty  of  nature  :  he  makes 
his  lovers  say ;  or  he  says  himself  for 
them,  what  no  person  who  really  felt 
the  passion  would  ever  think  of  sayinfi^. 
A  lover  never  thinks  of  sayinfjf  any 
thine:  hut  what  his  passion  suf^^fcsts; 
as  passion,  then,  would  have  never  su^:- 
gested  the  followiiif^  far-fetched  idea, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  it  the  laii- 
j;ua^e  of  love.  Indeed  the  whole  stan¬ 
za  is  a  true  specimen  of  the  false  sub¬ 
lime. 

“  My  love’s  two  eyes  are  bonnie  start, 
Boi  II  to  adurii  the  summer  skies, 
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And  I  will  by  our  triste-thorn  sit 
To  watoli  th«*in  at  tlieir  evriiinjj  rise  ; 

That,  when  they  shine  (»ii  tov»er  and  tree, 
Their  heav'niy  lij^ht  may  fall  un  me.” 

Whenever  Mr.  Cuiiiung^haiii  falls 
into  an  error  of  this  kind,  it  arises 
from  the  untamed  cncr<ries  of  a  restless 
and  obtrusive  iina(;iiiation,  which  per¬ 
petually  seeks  to  carry  him  away  from 
the  direct  object  of  his  atlections  to 
remote  images  and  fanciful  situations. 
Thus  he  confounds  the  intense  pathos 
of  love  with  the  luxuriant  associations 
of  imat^ination,  but  in  doinpf  so,  he 
only  deceives  himself,  not  his  mistress. 
A  woman  immediately  bet;ins  to  sus¬ 
pect  her  lover  the  moment  he  bepfins 
to  raise  her  to  the  skies.  She  knows 
well,  she  has  no  claim  to  so  elevated  a 
situation,  and  she  also  knows,  that  true 
love  deals  not  in  images  of  any  kind. 
T  he  feeling  of  the  heart  bear  no  ana- 
lo^^y  to,  and  conse<)uently  cannot  be 
typified  by,  sensible  representations. 
If  the  creations  of  fancy  be  at  all  to. 
lerable  in  a  lovo-sonp:,  it  must  be  in  the 
opening  of  it,  were  it  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  ensuing^  scene.  But 
wheu  passion  once  begins  to  speak, 
imagination  must  be  silent.  For  this 
reasi)!!  we  admire  the  following  stan/a, 
with  which  our  author  commences  one 
of  his  love-songs. 

“  Thekheplieid  seeks  liis  glowing  lieartli. 
The  fox  calls  from  the  nioiintain, 

The  folded  docks  are  white  with  rime, 
Swans  seek  the  silent  fountain  *, 

And  midnight  starless  is  and  drear. 

And  Ac's  wild  waters  swelling. 

Far  lip  the  lonesome  greenwood  glen, 
IVhere  my  fair  maideirs  dwelling.” 

When  we  say  that  the  creations  of 
fancy  should  be  religiously  excluded 
from  the  language  of  passion,  we  con¬ 
fine  our  observation  to  shorter  pieces, 
such  as  songs,  &c.  for  the  lover  who 
has  not  much  to  say,  should  reserve  it 
all  for  his  mistress,  and  not  waste  it  in 
idle  and  gratuitous  declamation  :  and 
even  in  poems  of  greater  length,  fancy 
should  never  he  indulged  except  where 
it  seems  to  force  itself  upon  the  lover, 
and  to  heighten  the  depth  and  intense, 
uess  of  his  misery.  Whenever  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  result  from  a  light  and  buoy- 
ant  imagination,  instead  of  heightening 
it  destroys  the  pathetic,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  poetic  etfcct. 

We^have  dwelt  on  Mr.  Cunningham's 
songs,  as  we  believe  he  owes  to  them 
the  greater  portion  of  his  poetic  fame. 
In  Sir  Marmadukc  Maxwell,  it  is  true, 
there  are  many  beautiful  passages ; — 
at  least  we  should  call  them  beautiful, 


if  we  were  permitted  to  take  the  poem 
in  pieces,  and  judge  of  every  member 
by  itself.  But,  unhappily,  considering 
it  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  dependance 
on  harmony  between  its  parts.  He 
excels  more  in  execution  and  colour¬ 
ing  than  in  original  design,  and  his 
mind  seems  never  to  wander  beyond 
the  immediate  scene  before  him.  Nei- 
thcr  in  the  classification  of  facts,  nor 
in  the  union,  harmony  or  proportion  of 
parts,  does  he  manifest  himself  a  skil- 
fill  artist ;  and  without  these  qualities 
of  dramatic  excellence,  all  others  are 
thrown  into  the  shade. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sir  Marmadukc  Maxwell,  by 
Halbert  Coniyiie,  one  of  his  own  kins-  ‘ 
men  and  retainers,  who  usurped  his 
castle  and  estate,  but  afterwards  fell 
by  the  band  of  bis  son,  the  Young  Sir 
Marmaduke.  The  story  derives  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  interest  from 
the  amours  of  Sir  Marmaduke  with  the 
beautiful  IMury  Douglas,  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  war  in  Scotland,  Mag  Morison, 
the  pretty  waiting-maid,  and  Mabel 
Moran,  the  witch.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  beautiful  but  ruinous  castle 
of  Caerlaverock,  on  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  sea  of  Solway  ;  and  the  time  of 
the  story  is  the  close  of  the  Common, 
wealth,  under  the  Second  Cromwell.” 

Instead  of  the  language  of  true  pas¬ 
sion,  we  have  cold  and  inflated  senti¬ 
ment.  The  author  is  continually  in 
the  clouds,  cveu  when  his  business  is 
to  describe  the  secret  workings  of  love, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  poem  in  the  English 
language  of  equal  length,  except  the 
subject  be  astronomy,  in  which  the 
“  stars'^  are  so  frequently  introduced, 
though  we  cannot  sec  what  analogy 
there  is  between  love  and  the  stars. 
—Sir  Marmaduke,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  dillorent  opinion,  for  he 
counted  nearly  all  the  stars  in  the  West 
while  he  was  wailing  for  his  mistress. 
This,  to  us,  would  not  appear  as  a  test 
of  his  affection ;  and  we  think,  also, 
he  paid  his  mistress  no  compliment  in 
telling  her  of  it;  for  if  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  her,  he  certainly  could 
not  employ  them  in  counting  the  stars. 
Mary  l)ouglas  seems  also  to  think  the 
stars  busy  themselves  iu  lovc-atFairs, 
for  she  apprehends  they  may  “  turn 
tell-tales,”  and  disclose  their  secrets. 
— Again,  she  is  afraid  some  star  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Sir  Marmaduke; 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  her,  that  he 
will  be  to  her 

“  True  us  these  stars  arc  to  the  cold, 
clear  sky.” 
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For  our  parts,  \vc  are  8troiip;ly  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  real  lovers  seldom 
go  so  far  as  the  stars  in  search  of 
images,  and  that  they  find  within  them¬ 
selves  all  that  they  have  occasion  to 
express.  Ferhaps  Mr.  Cunningham 
thinks,  that  whatever  is  sublime  in 
nature  must  be  equally  so  in  descrip¬ 
tion.  What  is  improperly  introduced 
cannot  be  natural  in  description,  even 
though  it  be  an  image  taken  from 
nature  *,  and  whatever  is  unnatural, 
can  neither  be  poetic  nor  sublime. 

Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Writing. 
By  J.  Carstairs,  Writing  Master, 
Jlvo.  pp.  189.  12s.  Fifth  Kdition. 

This  very  useful  book  has  arrived  at 
the  fifth  edition,  and,  although  it  is 
not  usual  with  us  to  not*ice  new  edi- 
lions,  unless  they  contain  much  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  on  this  occasion  we  think 
we  consult  the  interest  of  our  readers 
by  so  deviating  from  our  usual  course. 
This  volume  contains,  amongst  other 
matter,  observations  on  the  impedi¬ 
ments  that  retard  the  progress  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  learn  to  write  by  means  of  the 
old  method.  It  includes  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  art,  and  of  the  materials 
that  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
twenty-two  plates,  which  are  elucidated 
by  pertinent  observations. 

Among  the  muhiplieity  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  continually  introduced 
into  our  mechanic  arts,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  penmanship,  by 
Mr.  Carstairs,  ought  to  be  mention¬ 
ed  with  unqualified  approbation — by 
the  assistance  of  his  method,  which 
principally  consists  in  the  looping  of 
letters  and  words  together,  any  person 
however  bad  his  writing,  will  acquire 
purity,  precision,  and  celerity  in  a  very 
few  lessons.  We  should  like  to  see 
this  book  introduced  into  all  respecta¬ 
ble  academies,  being  assured  that  the 
principles  of  writiug  inculcated  by  Mr. 
Carstairs  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial 
•to  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  to 
the  majority  of  adults.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  this  new  system  has  been 
found  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
tried ;  and  we  hope  the  industrious 
author  will  not  be  less  benehtted  than 
he  ought  to  be,  for  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  much  labour,  and  exhibited 
great  ingenuity  in  maturing  a  system 
which  teaches  pupils  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  to  write  well  in  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  time  they  usually  con¬ 
sume  in  learning  to  write  ilL  We  rc- 
comoieud  our  readers  to  examine  the 


work,  for  we  are  persuaded  they  will 
be  amply  gratified,  the  process  of  in¬ 
struction  is  so  peculiarly  simple,  novel, 
and  curious,  instead  of  writing  from 
left  to  right,  the  mode  constantly  pur¬ 
sued  in  schools  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  end  of  instrnefion,  Mr. 
Carstairs'  plan  is  to  make  the  learner 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  write 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  page,  without  lift¬ 
ing  the  pen,  in  columns  of  single  let¬ 
ters,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
number  of  letters  from  left  to  right, 
until  the  pupil  becomes  a  proficient  in 
the  art,  wliich  mode  must  counter¬ 
act  the  natural  tendency  which  begin¬ 
ners  have  of  leaning  too  heavily  on  the 
right  arm.  Mr.  ('arstairs'  method  of 
holding  the  hand  and  pen  is  surely  a 
desideratum  in  the  art,  and  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  labour  of  teachers  in 
making  their  pupils  hold  the  hand  and 
pen  correctly.  From  our  own  obser¬ 
vations  on  Mr.  Carstairs’  Lectures,  wc 
feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  his 
valuable  system  to  the  notice  of  all, 
especially  those  who  arc  employed  in 
teach ing  penmanship  in  our  scholastic 
establishments. 

('onft'ssluns  of  an  ICnglisli  Opium 
Kuter.  l2mo.  pp.  2(M».  .’is. 

This  work  is  the  ollspriiig  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  vigorous  pen  ;  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  second 
alone  has  any  relation  to  opium-eating, 
and  it  may  he  described  as  ingenious, 
and  eoutaluiug  descriptions  ol  actual 
sensations,  which  will,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  pass  with  most  as  the  mere  fic¬ 
tions  of  a  vigorous  fancy  :  but  of  tlie 
first  part  we  must  acknowledge,  that, 
if  to  awaken  the  most  lively  feeliugs 
of  curiosity  and  tenderness  without 
effort,  and  without  matter  adapted  to 
pathos,  be  a  proof  of  superior  genius, 
the  author  of  these  confessions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of 
commendation  from  the  critic.  The 
first  part  of  the  Confessions  relate  to 
the  author’s  boyish  days.  The  death 
of  his  father,  his  being  left  to  the  care 
of  four  guardians,  his  precoce  profici¬ 
ency  in  classic  lore,  and  his  contempt 
for  his  masters.  At  sixteen  the  author 
feels  an  unexampled  fervour  to  enter 
the  classic  halls  of  Oxford,  but  sues  in 
vain  to  the  haughty,  obstinate,  and 
intolerant”  man,  who,  of  the  four  no¬ 
minated  guardians,  was  the  only  one 
who  would  consent  to  act  in  that  capa¬ 
city.  According  to  the  dramatist  and 
novel  list,  a  crabbed  guardian  of  a 
young  lady  is  in  natura  rvruii*  a  cause 
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of  a  leva  eloperoeui,  aud  il  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  history  of  our  Opium- 
eater,  that  a  hau^huy,  obstinate,  and 
intolerant**  g'uardian  of  a  youufr  f^eutle- 
man  is  in  natura  rerum  u  justification 
of  the  said  younf^  l^eutlcmairM  ruiininsr 
away  from  achool  and  plunging  into 
vagrancy  and  the  lowest  vice.  The 
Opium-eater,  beinc:  thwarted  by  hia 
guardian  in  hia  deaire  of  going  to  col- 
lege,  runs  away  from  achool  with  ten 
pounds  in  hia  pocket,  and  lives  in  a 
Welch  cottage.  As  he  describes  hia 
guardian  as  a  worthy  man  in  hia 
way,**  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the 
elopement  as  a  very  unworthy  way  of 
treating  a  worthy  man— or  indeed  of 
treating  any  man  placed  in  such  aucred 
authority  over  him.  We  can,  however, 
view  this  as  a  mere  boyish  indiscretion, 
whilst  he  was  living  in  a  Welch  cot¬ 
tage,  amidst  innocence, cleanliness,  and 
health,  and  beguiled  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  letters,  and  by  a  keen  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  scon  his 
untoward  disposition  induces  him  to 
quarrel  with  his  mountain  hostess,  and 
flying  to  London,  his  resources  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  aud  rather  than  return  to  his 
guardian,  he  listlessly  becomes  a  mere 
vagrant-- 'the  strolling  companion  of 
the  most  filthy  and  abandoned  of  the 
worst  class  of  outcasts.  We  can  relax 
our  moral  rigidity,  and  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  a  proud,  but  misgoverned 
youth,  who  rather  than  be  conquered 
by  adversity,  aud  submit  to  return  to 
that  discipline  from  which  he  had  con¬ 
temptuously  fled,  would  prefer  mar¬ 
shalling  himself  in  the  ranks,  or  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  wretched  support  of  his 
pen— but  we  can  make  no  allowances 
for  the  disposition,  which  would  prefer 
to  even  the  mortification  of  a  return  to 
duty,  a  life  of  idleness  and  vagrancy 
amidst  61th,  vice,  disease,  and  wretch¬ 
edness.  Genius  and  talents  may  some¬ 
times  shield,  if  not  gild  obliquity  of 
conduct,  but  no  genius  can  bestow  up¬ 
on  such  a  course  even  the  equivocal 
palliation  of  eccentricity.  Dr.  Johnson 
roved-  houseless  about  the  streets  of 
I.x>ndon  with  Savage,  but  they  avoided 
vice,  and  solaced  themselves  by  in- 
tellectual  converse:  when  our  Opium- 
eater,  however,tells  us  that  he  roved  for 
nights  through  Oxford-street  the  friend, 
the  companion,  aud  lover  of  one  of  the 
very  lowest  class  of  the  most  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  when  he  tells  us  that  her  lips 
had  no  pollution  in  his  eyes,  we  can 
apply  to  such  a  tale  but  terms  of  strong 
reproof.  Having  thus  completed  our 
moral  criticism,  we  are  bound,  as  in¬ 
tellectual  critics,  to  bestow  very  high 
praise  on  the  work.  The  author*!  de- 
seriptlon  of  the  lonely  child,*  the  ncg. 
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lected  orphan  whom  he  found  in  cure 
of  a  Urge  untenaiited  house,  in  which 
hiraself  was  allowed  by  charity  to  re¬ 
pose,  is  touching  to  a  degree  of  exqui. 
site  pain ;  it  awakens  the  mind  to  re. 
flection  upon  the  countless  evils  to 
which  so  many  are  exposed  in  Urge 
cities— the  orphan  stunted  by  want  am] 
misery— almost  unknown  to  human  as- 
Bociatiou— her  face  deformed  by  cease¬ 
less  woe— suffering  from  hunger,  and 
a  prey  to  cold— and  left  for  months 
alone  in  this  large  and  gloomy  house, 
is  a  picture  which  must  wring  the 
heart — the  heart  at  least  of  a  parent— 
it  is  a  picture  exquisitely  drawn  in  the 
work  before  us— the  author  lias  been 
so  intent  upon  natural  feeling,  that  he 
has  never  even  thought  of  etfect— and 
hence  the  effect  is  doubly  powerful. 
These  observatiims  may  be  applied  w  ith 
equal  truth  to  his.tale  of  Ann,  the  un¬ 
chaste  companion  of  his  night  ramblesi 
The  reader  for  a  time  forgets  her  vices 
in  her  woe— but  reflection  upon  the 
realities  of  so  vicious  a  life  at  length 
dissipates  the  sympathy,  which  the  au- 
thor  so  powerfully  raises  in  her  favour. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  author*s  motives  for 
eating  opium,  the  exhilirating  eti'ects 
it  had  upon  the  mental  and  corporeal 
system— the  excess  to  which  he  carried 
this  habit,  the  manner  in  which  it  at 
last  vitiated  the  constitution— the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  abandoning  the  vice,  and  the 
diseased  vigour  of  fancy  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  All  this  is  related  in  a  manner 
which  rivets  the  attention  and  interests 
the  feelings  exceedingly.  The  narra¬ 
tive  or  description  is  also  accompanied 
by  associations  of  thought,  which  evince 
power  of  intellect— and  the  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-eater  may  safely 
be  pronounced  a  very  entertaining 
duodecimo. 

Stories  after  Nature.  12mo.  pp. 
251.  fls. 

We  have  perused  these  stories  with 
much  pleasure,  but  we  think'  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  odd,**  is  that  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  with  the  least  chance  of 
contradiction.  Whether  the  term  of 
odd  be  one  of  praise  or  of  dispraise,  or 
what  degree  of  either  it  may  convey, 
will  very  materially  depend  upon  the 
dispositions  and  tastes  of  readers.  For 
our  parts,  we  are  much  inclined  to  like 
them  for  this  qualifleation— for  they 
lift  the  mind  from  scenes  and  thoughts 
of  worldliness  into  fresher  regions  of 
chaste  and  simple  fancy.  We  cannot 
agree  with  the  author,  that  they  are 
by  any  means  stories  after  nature  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  stories  after 
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Wc  arc  happy  to  find,  that  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Naval  History  of  Great 
Britain,  by  Mr.  James,  will  aooii  be 
published.  It  will  be  comprised  in 
two  thick  Svo.  volumes,  with  a  4to. 
volume  of  Annual  Abstracts  of  the 
British  Navy.— Mr.  James  has  obtained 
the  most  interesting^  materials  from 
“  The  private  correspondence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  with  his  Minister  of  Mariue,*' 
which  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon 
the  early  transactions  of  the  war  of 
1803,  has  betrayed  the  falsehood  of 
many  a  gravely  asserted  fact,  and  has 
laid  open  to  view  such  a  system  of 
fraud,  practised  upon  the  public  by 
means  of  the  press,  not  merely  of  the 


Frencli  and  Dutch  press,  but,  unwit- 
tingly,  of  the  English  press  too,  as  must 
greatly  detract  from  the  credibility 
usually  attached  to  documents  of  state. 

Mr.  William  Davis  is  preparing  fresh 
materials  fur  a  Second  Journey  round 
the  Library  of  a* Bibliomaniac,  on  the 
same  plan  as  his  former  Jonmey.— 
Mr.  D.  would  feel  obliged  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  really  useful  and  carious 
information. 

A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nacr- 
tical  Astronomy,  adapted  to  practice, 
and  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction.  By  Edward  Riddle,  Royal 
Naval  Asylum,  Greenwich. 

A  Second  Number  of  the  Liberal 
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what  nature  ought  to  be,  or  after  the 
nature  which  a  utopian  mind  can  cre¬ 
ate,  but  resembling  no  state  of  man¬ 
ners,  of  feelings,  or  of  action  which 
have  ever  yet  existed.  The  stories  are 
destitute  of  any  ingenious  complexity 
of  plot  or  arrangement,  and  void  of 
any  discrimination  of  character,  or  of 
interest  in  the  circumstances  and  events, 
but  they  are  conceived  and  told  in  a 
style  so  simple  and  so  unsophisticated 
by  worldly  mod  ideations  of  conduct  or 
of  motives,  that  the  reader  is  in  a 
world  of  a  new  creation,  where  he  is 
at  once  delighted  and  invigorated  by 
the  novelty  and  freshness  of  every 
thing  he  witnesses.  Each  story  has  a 
good  moral,  and  cause  and  effect  are 
made  to  have  an  ethical  relation  to 
each  other.  On  reading  much  at  a 
time,  however,  the  style  lias  the  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  of  mannerism,  and  the 
author,  in  his  effort  to  keep  up  the 
tone  of  original  simplicity,  frequently 
degenerates  into  inelegance,  and  some¬ 
times  into  vulgarity.  In  an  age  so  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilization,  the  character  of 
all  composition  necessarily  becomes 
polished,  but  at  the  same  time  tame 
and  uniform,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  the 
public  will  appreciate  these  tales  as 


evincing  at  least  the  feature  of  origl. 
nality. 

Isn’t  it  Odd.  By  Marinaduke 
Merry  whistle.  3  vuls.  12iiio.  pp.  84/. 
21a.  London.  ‘ 

•  t  •  • 

If  Democritus  be  right,  that  laughter 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  life,  or  even 
if  old  Montague  be  sound  in  his  opinion, 
that  laughing  is  excellent  policy,  we 
must  be  bound  to  give  Mr.  Marmadnkc 
Merrywhistle's  bust  a  niche  in  that 
part  of  the  temple  of  fame  allotted  to 
the  benefitters  of  mankind.  Mr.  Mer- 
rywhistlc  in  these  three  volumes  gives 
us  his  ancestry  and  parentage,  and 
runs  through  his  life,  “  eVn  from  his 
boyish  days”  up  to  that  awful  period 
which  usually  terminates  a  novel— the 
marriage  of  the  hero. 

Mr.  Merry  whistle  possesses  what 
may  be  called  jocose  wit,  rather  than 
wit  itself,  or  that  broader  member  of 
the  same  family,  termed  humour- and, 
in  narniting  his  adventures,  he  diffuses 
his  fertile  vein  of  odd  joke  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  pretensions  as  a 
writer  of  this  species  of  novel. 
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will  probably  appear  on  the  iHt  of 
January,  1823;  and  it  will  possess 
considerable  variety  both  of  matter  and 
style. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  by 
Mr.  William  Bankes  from  Mr.  Salt, 
dated  at  Cairo,  in  Au^^ust  last,  with 
the  following  curious  information 
A  roll  of  Papyrus,  measuring'  about 
eleven  inches  in  length,  and  five  in 
circnmtereuce,  has  been  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Elephantina,  and  pur¬ 
chased  for  Mr.  Banks.  It  is  found  to 
contain  a  portion  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  lliadf  very  fairly  written  in  large 
capitals,  such  as  were  in  use  during 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemys,  and  under 
the  earlier  Roman  Emperors.  The  lines 
are  numbered,  and  there  are  Scholia  in 
the  margin.  A  copy  is  to  be  made  from 
this  valuable  MS.  at  Cairo,  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  duplicate,  in  case  of  any 
accident  in  its  voyage  to  England. 
The  person  who  procured  this  treasure 
for  Mr.  B.  is  a  young  roan,  who  has 
been  in  his  employ  for  some  years  to 
explore  such  parts  of  the  antiquities 
and  geography  of  the  Elast  as  were  left 
unascertained  by  Mr.  B.  himself. 

Mr.  L.  Cohen,  of  Exeter,  proposes  to 
publish,  by  subscription.  Extraordinary 
Astronomical  Discoveries;  by  which  he 
will  endeavour  to  shew  the  true  causes 
of  the  Tides,  on  mechanical  principles, 
founded  on  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics.— 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  1  vol. 
8 VO.  10s.  fid.  bds. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Volume 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clift, 
of  Tewkesbury. 

A  Poem,  entitled,  Zaphna,  or  the 
Amulet,  will  shortly  appear,  by  Miss 
Isabel  Hill,  Author  of  the  Poet's  Child, 
a  Tragedy,  and  Constance,  a  Tale. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Hull,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  work  upon  the  Trees  and 
.Shrubs,  that  will  live  in  the  Open  Air  of 
Great  Britain  throughout  the  year ;  to 
consist  of  Coloured  Figures  and  De¬ 
scriptions,  under  the  title  of  Dendro- 
logia  Britannica,  of  which  the  First  Part 
will  appear  in  January. 

The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
^  lately  painted  by  H.  W.  Plckersgill, 
A.  R.  A.,  and  which  was  last  season 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  Engraver, 
and  will  be  shortly  published. 

The  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  Scaleby,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Cnthbert's,  Carlisle,  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  Third  Edition  of  his  Sermons, 
chiefly  designed*  for  the  Use  of  Fami¬ 
lies.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Part  First,  of  Original  Views  of  the 
most  interesting  Collegiate  and  Pa- 
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rochial  Churches  in  England,  will  ap. 
pear  early  in  1823.  By  Mr.  J.  P.  Neale 

John  Bayley,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  one  of  hit 
Majesty's  .Sub  -  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Records,  and  Author  of  the  Hit. 
tory  of  the  Tower,  is  engaged  in  mak. 
ing  Collections  for  a  complete  History 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  South¬ 
wark,  which  is  to  be  enriched  with 
a  great  variety  of  Engravings  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Views,  Public  Buildings,  Anti- 
quities,  and  Portraits.— The  work  is  to 
form  three  folio  volumes,  published  iu 
Quarterly  Parts,  and  the  First  will  ap. 
pear  in  the  ensuing  Season. 

Messrs.  W.  Deeble  and  J.  A.  Rolph 
propose  publishing,  by  Subscription 
a  highly.finished  Engraving  they  haVe 
nearly  completed,  of  St.  Ethelbert’s 
Tower,  Canterbury.  —  Its  dimeusiont 
will  be  14  inches  by  9^. 

The  First  Number  of  Mr.  Fosbrook’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  and  Ele- 
ments  of  Archaeology,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  ever  edited  in 
England,  will  very  speedily  be  pub- 
lished. 

llie  new  Edition  of  tlie  Progresses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  considerable 
forwardness.  Two  volumes  are  already 
printed,  and  the  Third  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced,  that  the  whole  may  be  expected 
early  in  1 823.  The  volumes  are  entirely 
new  arranged,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  proper  Indexes. 

A  separate  Volume  of  the  Progresses 
of  King  James  is  also  preparing  for  the 
press,  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

On  the  First  of  January,  1823,  will 
be  published.  No.  I.  of  the  Biososticon; 
or.  Journal  of  Public  Health.— To  be 
delivered  on  the  First  of  every  Month. 
Each  Number  will  contain  32  pages  of 
Letter-press,  printed  with  a  new  Type, 
on  demy  8vo.  paper.  Is. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  J.  Major's  highly-illustrated  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 
Angler ;  with  the  various  River  Fish, 
given  in  the  highest  style  of  Wood- 
Engravings,  from  Original  Paintings, 
by  A.  Cooper,  Esq.  R.A.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  besides  a  great  variety  of  other 
entirely  novel  embellishments,  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  on  various 
Subjects.  From  the  pen  of  Helen  Maria 
W'illiams.  The  volume  will  also  con¬ 
tain  some  Remarks  on  the  present  State 
of  Literature  in  France. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  Com* 
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•ercial  and  Political  Resoureet  of  Peru; 
•ettiog*  forth  the  Claims  of  that  Country 
to  be  recognized  as  an  Indepeuden 
State. 

A  Mother's  Portrait ;  sketched  soon 
after  her  Decease,  for  the  Study  of  her 
Children,  by  their  surviving  Parent. 
With  a  beautiful  Engraving.  12mo. 

Scripture  Fragments,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  numerous  Cuts.— For  Sun¬ 
day  Schools. 

The  Progress  of  Infidelity.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Penzance. 

Christian  Prudence;  consisting  of 
Maxims  and  Proverbs,  Divine  and  Mo¬ 
ral  ;  collected  from  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers  and  eminent  Divines;  together 
vrith  many  others,  never  before  printed. 
Embellished  Avith  many  Wood-cuts. 

An  Alpine  Tale ;  suggested  by  some 
circumstances  which  occuVred  at  the 
close  of  the  past  Century.  2  vols.  By 
the  Author  of  Tales  from  Switzerland. 

Automatical  Camera  Obscura ;  exhi¬ 
biting  Scenes  from  Nature.  Illustrated 
with  Sixteen  neatly  executed  Engrav¬ 
ings.  11  vols.  By  the  Rev.  T.Towne. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Sermons,  pub¬ 
lishing  by  Subscription.  By  the  Rev. 
])r.  Styles,  of  Brighton. 

The  Scripture  Characters  of  God  ;  or, 
Discourses  on  the  Divine  Attributes. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Forster  Barker,  M.  A, 

Tales  from  Switzerland.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Neatly  printed. 

The  Hopes  of  Matrimony ;  a  Poem. 
1  vol.'  crown  8vo.  .Embellished  with 
a  finely  executed  Engraving,  fromCor- 
bould's  design.  By  John  Holland. 

Early  in  December  will  appear  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Mr.  Moore's  “  Loves  of  the 
Angels.”  From  designs  by  R.  W'estall, 
Esq.;  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the 
Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Copper-mine  River;  and  from 
thence  in  Canoes,  along  the  Coast  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  upwards  of  50U  miles, 
and  of  the  Return  of  the  Expedition 
over  land  to  Hudson's  Bay.  By  Capt. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCULPTURE. 

The  origin  of  Sculpture,  like  so  that  their  single  figures  are  much 
that  of  many  other  arts,  is  complete-  superior  to  their  attempts  at  group- 
ly  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  frequently  ing. 

alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Greeks  are  generally  consi- 
Mention  is  made  of  images  in  Gene-  dered  to  have  derived  their  earliest 
tis  and  Exodus,  and  the  description  notions  of  Sculpture,  as  of  all  other 
of  the  Cherubim  in  Solomon's  Tern-  knowledge,  from  Egypt.  The  6rst 
pie  sudiciently  shews  that  the  He-  Grecian  Sculptor,  of  whom  the  aii- 
orews  were  acquainted  with  Sculp-  cient  historians  speak  in  praise,  is 
ture.  Ancient  Historians  speak  of  Diedalus,  a  man  of  royal  blood, 
the  sculpture  in  Syria,  in  Babylon,  who  lived  thirteen  hundred  years 
and  in  Persia.  The  mutilated  figures  before  Christ.  One  of  his  works, 
discovered  in  Persepolis  are  of  a  which  is  noticed  wdth  peculiar  ap- 
very  rude  character,  and  are  remark-  plausc,  was  a  naked  Hercules,  in 
able  only  for  their  gigantic  size.  wood.  Dipaenus  and  Scyllis,  Cre- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sculp-  tans,  ivho  lived  seven  hundred  and 
ture  was  known  at  a  very  early  pe-  seventy-six  years  before  Christ,  were 
riod  among  the  Hindoos.  The  ca-  celebrated  for  their  statues  in  marble, 
verns  of  Elephantis  and  Ellora,  and  After  their  time,  elaborate  finishing 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  abound  was  carried  to  excess,  which  is  ina- 
with  sculptured  illustrations  of  the  nifested  in  some  of  the  earliest  Greek 
Brahmin  mythology.  Sculpture  now  in  existence;  among 

But  the  most  stupendous  remains  whicn  are  the  colossal  busts  of  Her- 
of  Sculpture  are  to  be  found  in  cules  and  Apollo,  in  the  British 
Egypt,  which  was  unquestionably  Museum.  We  omit  a  dry  list  of  the 
the  most  intelligent  and  refined  names  of  Grecian  Sculptors  from  the 
country  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  de-  time  of  Dipaenus  and  Scyllis  to  that 
scribes  statues  of  Sesostris,  who  lived  of  Phidias,  during  which  period  the 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ. —  art  of  Sculpture  was  gradually  ac- 
Among  the  existing  relics  of  Egyp-  quiring  that  perfection  which  then 
tian  Sculpture,  the  colossal  statues  became  fully  developed.  When  the 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Memnon  are  abasement  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
perhaps  those  which  most  forcibly  gave  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
seize  the  imagination.  They  both  to  the  Athenians,  a  degree  of  power 
prove  (and  especially  the  former)  which  communicated  itself  to  the 
that  the  art  was  highly  cultivated  at  whole  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
the  era  of  their  production.  There  character— at  that  memorable  period, 
are  many  other  fragments  of  colos-  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the 
sal  statues  in  Egypt.  The  great  Christian  era — when  Athens  was 
Egyptian  temples,  which  are  all  rendered  illustrious  by  the  wisdom 
now  in  ruins,  are  covered  with  spe-  of  her  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
cimens  of  Egyptian  Sculpture;  tlie  genius  of  her  dramatic  poets, 
among  the  most  admirable  of  which  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  her 
are  those  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  commanders — Phidias  appeared,  and 
Dendera.*  The  sepulchres  of  the  was  engaged  by  Pericles  in  decorat- 
Egyptian  kings  are  also  highly  and  ing  and  superintending  the  decora- 
deservedly  celebrated.  Almost  the  tion  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  and 
whole  ot  Egyptian  Sculpture  is  other  public  works  in  the  city  of 
sacred  in  its  cnaracter.  It  exhibits  Athens,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
some  excellent  first  principles  of  grandeur  of  composition,  a  grace  in 
art.  The  proportions  of  the  figures  grouping,  a  softness  in  his  fiesb, 
are  natural ;  nut  there  is  not  much  and  a  now  in  his  draperies,  until 
anatomical  detail.  The  Egyptian  that  time  unknown.  The  works  of 
Sculptors  were  also  evidently  defi-  Phidias  were  very  numerous.  One 
cient  in  the  expression  of  motion ;  of  the  most  celebrated  was  an  extra- 

•  The  roost  extraordinary  specimen  of  Egyptian  Sculpture  is  the  Zodiac  of 
Dendera,  of  which  we  have  given  an  accurate  Engraving  and  description  in  the 
present  Number:  page  441. 
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ordinary  statue  of  Jupiter,  at  Elis* 
of  whirh  Pausanias  furnishes  an 
elaborate  description  Praxiteles,  a 
successor  of  Phidias,  excelled  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  highest  graces  of 
youth  and  beauty.  A  Venus  from 
his  rhissel  was  so  esteemed  by  the 
citizens  of  (Jnidos,  that  they  refused 
to  part  with  it  to  King  Nicoinedes, 
who  would  have  forgiven  them  an 
immense  debt  on  that  sole  condition. 
Jt  is  probable  that  this  statue  gave 
the  first  idea  for  the  Venus  de  Medi- 
cis.  The  colossal  statues  now  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome,  one  of 
which  (as  we  noticed  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  European  Magazine)  was 
the  model  for  the  magnificent  bronze 
cast  recently  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
are  ascribed  to  Phidias  and  Praxite¬ 
les.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  that 
singularly  sublime  and  beautiful  sta¬ 
tue,  is  believe<l  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  sculptor  called  Calamis. 
The  Farnese  Hercules  is  aitributed 
to  (llycon.  Three  sculptors  of 
Rhodes  (an  island  which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  schools  of  Sculpture) 
Apollodorus,  Athenodorus,  anu  Age- 
sander,  are  said  to  have  produced 
the  Laocoon.  Rut  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  slight  character  of 
this  sketch,  and  indeed  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  limits,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
various  splendid  works  which  ema¬ 
nated  from  Hrecian  genius  during 
the  era  of  the  perfection  of  Sculp¬ 
ture.  'J'he  art  aid  not  appear  seri¬ 
ously  to  decline  in  (ireece  until  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines ;  and,  al¬ 
though  great  compositions  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  were  no  longer  required,  the 
(ireeks,  down  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  continued  to  execute  small 
works  with  the  utmost  elegance. 

It  is  evident  that  the  early  Sculp¬ 
ture  of  Italy,  from  the  period  at 
w  hich  it  at  all  deserved  to  be  noticed, 
w  as  the  produce  either  of  Greek  emi¬ 
grants,  or  of  their  immediate  scho¬ 
lars.  After  the  ravages  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  ("orinth  and  at  Athens,  they 
filled  their  palaces,  villas,  theatres, 
and  other  public  places,  with  the 
spoils  of  Grecian  art.  All  the  nobler 
works  of  Sculpture  executed  at 
Rome  were  also  the  productions  of 
Greek  artists.  Among  them,  the 
busts  of  the  tw’elve  Caesars,  from 
Julius  to  Domitian,  inclusive,  are 
the  finest  specimens  existing  of  por¬ 
trait-sculpture.  When  Constantine 


changed  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  he  look  from 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  as 
many  of  the  nnest  w’orks  of  art  as 
could  possibly  be  removed.  The 
Greek  artists  were  also  employed,  in 
their  own  country,  to  assist  in  the 
decoration  of  the  new  capital,  of 
which  the  sacred  volumes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  afforded  them  the  subjects. 
The  successors  of  Constantine,  how¬ 
ever,  influenced  by  a  bigotted  zeal 
for  religion,  abolished  the  schools 
of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and,  at 
various  periods,  issued  orders  for 
the  removal  and  destruction  of  pa¬ 
gan  idols.  It  is  believed  that,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Olym¬ 
pian  Jupiter  at  Elis,  by  Phidias,  and 
the  Venus  at  Gnidos,  by  Praxiteles, 
with  others  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  productions  of  Sculpture  were 
destroyed,  either  by  the  imperial 
mandate,  or  by  the  ravages  of  bar¬ 
barians.  ‘Subsequently,  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
nearly  annihilated  the  remains  of 
the  finest  Grecian  Sculpture,  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  western  Europe. 

From  this  brief  review  of  ancient, 
we  proceed  to  one,  equally  rapid,  of 
moaern  Sculpture.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  the  art  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  was  in  the  low’est  possible  state 
of  degradation  throughout  Europe: 
Nor  indeed  w’as  it  until  about  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  arts  in  ge¬ 
neral  began  to  revive.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  revival  the  Pisans 
led  the  way.  Taking  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  has  relie  fs  as  their  guides, 
Nicolo  Pisano  and  his  scholars  pro¬ 
duced  at  Sienna,  at  Pisa,  at  Lucca, 
at  Orvietto,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  works  evincing 
great  simplicity,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  much  expression.  John  Pi¬ 
sano,  the  son  of  Nicolo,  deviating 
from  his  father’s  rigid  imitation  of 
antiquity,  imparted  a  more  waving 
line  to  his  figures,  and  broader  folds 
to  his  drapery;  and  in  the  general 
character  of  his  productions  there  is 
much  grace  and  delicacy.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Florentine  Aca¬ 
demy,  in  1350,  w'hich  w'as  subse¬ 
quently  encouraged  and  patronized 
by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Me- 
dicis,  soon  brought  the  various 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Of  the  Sculptors  of  ability 
W’ho  speedily  appeared  in  Florence, 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Bni* 
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neleschi,  Andrea  Verrocliio,  and  Oo- 
niinic  Ghirlandaio,  were  the  most 
celebrated.  The  advance  of  modern 
art  was  also  g’reatly  accelerated  by 
the  progressive  discovery  of  those 
miraculous  productions  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  which  had  been  buried  for 
many  ages,  and  which  were  by  de¬ 
grees  restored  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1474,  was  born  at  Florence,  Micliael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  He  was  warm¬ 
ly  patronized  by  Lorenzo  de  Afedicis, 
who  made  him  his  companion,  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and 
allowed  nim  a  pension.  In  return, 
Michael  Angelo  adorned  Florence 
with  many  works  of  inimitable 
beauty,  energy,  and  grandeur.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Julius  II.  sent  for  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  liberally  em¬ 
ployed  both  by  that  Pope  and  by  his 
illustrious  successor,  Leo  X.  Among 
the  Sculptors  of  merit  who  succeed¬ 
ed  Michael  Angelo,  John  of  Bologna 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent.  His 
groups  are  remarkable  for  their  good 
composition,  and  the  tine  undulation 
of  their  lines.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
also  distinguished  himself  very  much 
at  Florence.  But  soon  after  his 
time,  the  Florentine  school  sunk  into 
insipidity. 

During  the  papacy  of  Urban  the 
VHIth.  Bernini,  who  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  painter  and  educated  in  tlie 
lombard  school,  executed  a  number 
of  figures  and  groups  in  sculpture. 
Sometimes  manifesting  considerable 
powers  of  invention,  his  style,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  was  very  depraved  and 
flimsy,  in  consequence  of  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  severe  simplicity 
which  is  the  true  character  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  of  his  endeavouring  to  in¬ 
troduce  those  minor  graces,  which 
painting  alone  can  attempt  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  disciples  of  Bernini 
pushed  his  defects  to  excess ;  and 
sculpture  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
Italy,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Italian  sculp¬ 
tors  again  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  ancient  art.  Canova,  who 
was  born  in  1757»  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental  in  this  second  revival. 
He  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
greatest  sculptor  that  Italy  had  for 
many  years  produced,  and,  has  left 
a^  number  of  works,  which,  on  the 
Continent,  are  considered  even  to 


rival  the  antioue.  But,  with  the 
most  unfeigned  admiration  of  C'a- 
nova’s  genius,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  us  to  say,  that  there  is, 
occasionally,  in  his  compositions — 
we  w’ill  not  use  so  coarse  a  word  as 
affectation,  but — an  absence  of  that 
perfect  simplicity  and  purity  which 
constitute  the  highest  charm  of 
sculpture. 

France  derived  the  greatest  part 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  First,  Leonardo  da  V^inci,  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  and  Primaticcio,  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  country  a  School 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Soon  after  that  period,  the 
French  sculptors  Pilon,  Cousin,  and 
John  Goujon,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  very  much,  especially  hy  their 
Aav  reliefs  ;  and  from  their  time  a 
respectable  School  of  Sculpture  has 
been  maintained  in  France. 

To  Italy  Spain  also  owes  what¬ 
ever  has  been  atchieved  in  that 
country,  in  Sculpture  as  well  as  in 
Painting. 

In  Germany,  Sculpture  has  not 
been  wholly  neglected.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  magnificent 
specimens  of  sepulchral  sculpture, 
in  the  world,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  father  of 
Charles  the  Vth.  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Anthony,  at  Inspruck,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Collins,  of  Mechlin. 

England  originally  drew  from 
her  Roman  conquerors  her  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  she 
subsequently  improved  by  her  com¬ 
munication  with  Italy.  Down  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
English  sculptors  equalled,  in  point 
of  talent  and  acquirementi  their  con¬ 
tinental  contemporaries,  of  which  a 
number  of  proofs  still  exist,  and  no 
where  more  unequivocally  than  in 
the  remarkably  line  sculpture  which 
decorates  Henry  the  Seventh’s  cha- 
el  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Un- 
appily,  the  Reformation,  however 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  true^ 
religion,  was  most  destructive  ot 
the  Fine  Arts.  Tlie  slemlerness  of 
the  encouragement  given  to  sculp¬ 
ture  having  dampeil  the  exertions 
of  native  artists,  their  place  was 
supplied  by  foreigners.  Of  those, 
the  most  celebrated  were  Cibber, 
Houbilliac,  and  Scheemacher  ;  none 
of  whom  produced  any  works  ot 
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extraordinary  excellenrp.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
however,  and  the  impulse  thereby 
given  to  tlie  public  leeling,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Fine  Arts,  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  our  native  artists  to 
fresh  exertions.  Of  the  English 
sculptors,  who  flourished  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  Bacon 
and  Bankes  were  among  the  most 
distinguished.  —  The  latter,  especi- 
cially,  has  left  many  works  of  very 
superior  character.  Af  the  present 
moment,  sculpture  is  experiencing 
great  encouragement  in  this  coun¬ 


try  ;  and  well  it  deserves  it.  The 
same  motive  of  delicacy  which  for¬ 
bade  us  in  our  last  Number  to  advert 
to  our  distinguished  living  painters, 
in  any  manner  which  might  wear 
the  appearance  of  an  invidious  com¬ 
parison  of  individuals,  of  course, 
operates  as  forcibly',  with  respect  to 
our  distinguished  living  sculptors; 
otherwise  it  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  mention,  not  a  few,  some  of  long- 
established,  others,  of  rising  reputa¬ 
tion,  whose  productions  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reflect  lasting  honour  on 
their  country. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 


On  the  last  two  days  of  October, 
the  Students  of  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion  having  completed  their  labours 
hir  the  present  season,  tiie  public, 
or  at  least  those  who  were  favoured 
with  tickets,  were  admitted  to  see 
the  various  studies  that  had  been 
made  from  the  different  works  of 
the  old  masters,  left  in  the  gallery 
for  that  purpose.  They  arc  very 
numerous,  and,  upon  the  wdiole,  do 
great  credit  to  the  talents  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  students,  several  of 
whom,  fas  we  observed  on  a  former 
occasion),  are  ladies. 

Without,  however,  entering  upon 
the  ungracious  task  of  individual 
criticism,  which,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
scarcely  be  fair,  we  may',  perhaps, 
he  allowed  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  which  are  prompted  solely  by 
anxiety,  that  the  evidently  good 
tendency  of  this  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  Ciovernors  of  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion  may  be  rendered  as  productive 
of  benefit  to  the  young  artists  as 
possible. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  then,  that 
many  of  the  students — there  are  se¬ 
veral  admirable  exceptions,  but  that 
many  of  the  students — ilo  not  exactly 
aim  at  that  w'hich  ought  to  be  one 
of  their  principal  objects,  namely, 
the  acquisition  of  the  mechanical 
skill  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  placed  before  them. 
It  does  appear  to  us,  that  they  are 
too  frequently  (we  again  heg  leave 
to  guard  ourselves  from  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  say  universally),  satisfied 


with  producing  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  general  effect  of  those 
works ;  and  that  they  do  not  look 
with  sufficiently  inquisitive  eves  into 
the  means  hy  which  that  effect  has 
been  produced. 

To  us,  it  seems,  that  when  a  young 
student  plants  his  easil  by  the  side 
of  a  fine  Titian  or  Vandyke,  he  ought 
to  suspend  the  recollection  of  every 
thing,  that  he  conceives  he  has  hi¬ 
therto  learnt.  By  whatever  modern 
master  of  ability  he  may  have  been 
instructed,  whatever  may  be  the  way 
in  which  he  has  been  hitherto  taught 
to  set  his  palette,  on  whatever 
ground  he  may  have  hitherto  com¬ 
menced  his  pictures,  whatever  may 
be  the  process  which  he  has  hitherto 
pursued,  wdiatever  may  be  the  vehi¬ 
cle  which  he  has  hitherto  used,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  paint  solidly, 
however  much  to  glaze,  however 
much  to  scumble,  ot  all  this  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  all  these  habits,  he 
should,  for  the  time,  as  much  as 
possible,  divest  his  mind,  and  en- 
,  deavour  to  resolve  the  plain  and  ex¬ 
clusive  question — “TIow  did  Titian 
or  Vandyke  do  this?”  There  are 
only  tw'O,  and  those  conjoint  modes 
of  ascertaining;  — close  inspection, 
and  multiplied  experiment.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  copy  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  in  his  own  established  method, 
which  is  too  often  what  Sir  Joshua  has 
happily  termed  “  laborious  idleness,” 
let  him  fix  upon  some  small  part  of 
it,  which  comprehends  all  the  de¬ 
sirable  felicities  of  tone  and  exccu- 
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tlon.  Let  him  make  twenty  little  and  Chiaro*scuro  from  prints.  It  is 
studies  from  that  part  ;  all  with  colouring,  and  above  all  it  is  exe- 
iome  definite  intention ;  all  upon  cution,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain, 
some  principle  that  he  may  believe  We  by  no  means  object  to  slij^ht 
he  has  detected  in  the  original.  By  sketches,  serving  as  memoranda  of 
degrees,  and  especially  if  he  care-  the  general  disposition  and  harmoni- 
fully  notes  down  as  he  proceeds  ous  arrangement  of  colours  in  a  fine 
the  changes  that  he  introduces  in  old  picture  ;  but  we  contend,  that 
his  process,  he  will  approach  more  the  best  way  to  make  a  young  artist 
and  more  nearly  to  his  obiect.  His  colour  and  execute  well,  when  he 
mind  will  not  he  fatigued  by  a  great  comes  to  paint  from  nature,  is  the 
deal  ot  useless  exertion,  (for  of  the  mode  of  study  which  we  have  taken 
best  picture  a  large  portion  is  utterly  the  liberty  to  recommend.  Nor,  we 
useless  in  the  way  of  instruction),  trust,  shall  we  be  answered  by  any 
and,  by  comparing  the  result  of  his  affected  depreciation  of  “  mecha- 
various  essays,  he  will  gradually  nical  skill.”  The  acquisition  of me- 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  that,  which  chanical  skill  in  the  art  of  Painting 
he  goes  to  the  British  (iallery  to  requires  great  mental  power;  and 
acquire,  much  more  profound  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  no  artist  can 
extensive  than  by  any  means  more  ever  devote  himself  advantageously 
imposing  in  their  appearance.  to  what  w'e  most  readily  admit  are 

For  wliat  is  it  that  a  student  does  higher  purposes,  until  he  has  ob- 
go  to  the  British  Gallery  to  acquire?  tamed  tliis  technical,  but  valuable 
Brawing  he  learns  from  the  antique,  facility, 
and  from  the  life: — Composition, 

INTELLIGENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

We  understand  tliat  the  Right  The  celebrated  Brentford  Election 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Long  has,  by  the  Pictures,  painted  by  Hogarth,  and 
command  of  the  King,  intimated  to  the  theatrical  portraits  and  dramatic 
F.  L.  Chantrey,  Esq.,  R.A.  his  Ma-  scenes  from  the  correct  pencil  of 
jesty’s  desire  that  he  should  under-  Zoffany,  by  the  death  of  Airs.  Gar- 
take  the  execution  of  the  equestrian  rick,  are  to  be  sold, 
statue  to  be  erected  in  cominemora-  Mr.  Landseer’s  two  animal  pic- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Visit  to  Scotland,  tures.  The  Alpine  Mastiffs,  and  feat- 

The  equestrian  statue  of  his  late  catchers,  the  one  exhibited  in  the 
Majesty,  executed  by  R.Westmacott,  British  Gallery  in  1821,  the  other 
Esq.,  R.A.,  is  elevated  on  its  pedes-  at  Somerset  -  House  last  May,  are 
tal,  in  London-road,  near  Liverpool,  now  engraving,  and  will  shortly  be 
It  is  of  fine  bronze,  but  of  a  tint  less  ready  for  publication, 
dark  than  Nelson’s  monument  —  is  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  who  lately  pur- 
of  the  size  of  life,  and  an  excellent  chased  a  full-length  Portrait  oi  the 
likeness  of  the  late  King.  Duke  of  Wellington,  painted  by  Mr. 

On  the  4th  instant,  a  General  Douglass  Guest,  whilst  his  Grace  re- 
Asscinbly  of  the  Academicians  was  sidea  in  Paris,  has  presented  it  to 
held  at  their  apartments  in  Somer-  his  Constituents,  the  Corporation  of 
set-House,  when  Mr.  Jeffrey  Wyatt,  Beverly. 

Architect,  and  Mr.  George  Jones  David’s  celebrated  Picture  of  the 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  Painters,  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Bona- 
were  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  parte  is  now  in  this  country,  and 
Academy  of  Arts.  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  in 

The  new  monument  to  the  memory  a  short  time;  we  believe  in  the 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  executed  by  Mr.  course  of  the  present  month. 
Westinacott,  on  the  north  side  of  An  extraordinary  Picture,  painted 
Westminster  Ahbey,  has  been  within  by  Rembrandt,  has  been  recently 
these  few  days  opened  to  the  public  discovered,  and  the  progress  of  the 
view,  as  have  the  old  monuments  of  discovery  is  curious.  The  Presi- 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  dent  of  the  Royal  Academy  saw  this 
of  Scots,  which  have  lately  under-  picture  by  chance,  with  a  great  mass 
gone  a  thorough  repair,  and  been  of  other  rubbish  and  interior  pro- 
beautified.  "  ductions,  which  were  preparing  for 
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lale  hy  auction.  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence's  taste  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  merits  of  this  picture,  even 
in  its  dirty  and  mutilated  condition; 
he  attended  the  sale,  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  was  on  the  point  of  ratifying* 
Sir  Thomas  as  the  purchaser  for 
four  guineas,  when  a  lynx  -  eyed 
dealer  suddenly  contended  for  the 
prize,  and  was  the  eventual  pur¬ 
chaser  for  two  hundred  guineas.— 
He  took  home  the  picture,  had  it 
cleaned  and  newly  mounted,  and  in 
the  first  instance  offered  it  for  sale 
to  his  tasteful  competitor,  whose 


[Nov. 

pronerty  it  now  is,  for  seven  hun. 
drea  guineas.  The  picture  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  ever  painted  by  Hem. 
brandt,  and  worth  seven  thousand 
pounds.  —  The  subject  relates  to 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife, 
Canova. — A  portrait  of  this  la. 
mented  Artist  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  R.A.,  during  his  visit  to 
Rome,  with  Mr.  Chantry,  R.A.,  at 
the  desire  of  the  latter. — An  £q. 
graving  from  this  Portrait  decorates 
the  present  Number  of  this  Maga* 
zine. 


THEATRICAL  JOURNAL. 

“  VELUTI  IN  SPECULUM.” 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 


A  NEW  Melo-drama,  in  three  Acts, 
taken  from  the  French,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  this  theatre,  since  our  last 
account. — It  is  called.  The  Two  Gal¬ 
ley  Slaves :  but  as  we  can  say  nothing 
favourable  of  it,  we  will  pass  it  over 
in  silence. 

The  comedy  of  The  Provoked  Hus¬ 
band  has  been  performed.  It  is  a 
well-written  play,  but,  though  not 
destitute  of  sallies  of  wit  and  plea¬ 
sant  exhibitions  of  humour,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  sententious  and  very 
tiresome.  The  comedy  was  well  per¬ 
formed  :  Mr.  Elliston  appeared  as 
Lord  Townley, — The  head  of  the 
Wrongheads  was  represented  by 
Dowton  with  great  humour. — Mun- 
den  sustained  the  character  of  ho¬ 
nest  John  Moody  ;  and  his  perform¬ 
ance  was  distinguished  by  that  rich 
vein  of  humour,  which  is  peculiarly 
his  own. — Mrs.  Davision  was  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Townley^  and  in 
her  early  scenes  was  as  volatile  as 
levity  could  wish ;  and  in  the  scene 
that  terminates  her  folly,  she  was  as 
impressive  as  virtue  could  desire. — 
Mrs.  W.  West  supported  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lady  Grace  with  considerable 
ability,  proving,  that  good-natured 
smiles  and  friendly  laughter  were 
not  unbecoming  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  character. 

Mr.  Kean  is  returned  to  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  and  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  in  the  character  of 


Richard  the  Third,  The  enthusiasm 
of  his  reception  was  extremely  great. 
Mr.  Kean’s  performance  of  this  cha- 
racter  was  as  powerful  as  ever ;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  theatre,  with 
respect  to  hearing,  operated  much  to 
the  advantage  oi  such  a  performer. 
— ^As  Mr.  Kean  has  been  the  best 
support  of  this  theatre  in  seasons 
of  adversity,  we  hail  him  now  as  its 
brightest  ornament  in  prosperity. 

iVIr.  Kean  has  also  performed 
Othello^  and  of  course,  attracted  a 
crowded  audience.  This,  unques¬ 
tionably,  is  his  master-piece:  —  it 
stands  perfectly  isolated,  unequal¬ 
led,  ana  unrivalled.  Othello  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances;  and  as 
these  circumstances  vary,  his  emo¬ 
tions  also  change. — He  who  person¬ 
ates  the  Moor  has  to  trace,  through 
all  their  fearful  mazes,  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  passions  by  which  the  human 
heart  can  be  assailed. — Love,  suspi¬ 
cion,  jealousy,  hatred,  horrOr,  grief, 
and  finally,  despair,  demand  pro¬ 
gressively,  their  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  expression.  Neither  is  this  all; 
in  the  principal  scenes,  the  perforiner 
is  not  required  merely  to  describe 
a  single  emotion,  but  to  give  soul 
and  spirit  to  a  painful  and  appalling 
conflict  of  emotions.  —  Mr.  Kean 
never  played  the  character  more 
ably  than  he  did  on  this  occasion; 
he  was  in  fine  voice,  and  he  im¬ 
parted  to  the  most  difficult  scenes 
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all  the  interest  which  acute  dis* 
crimination,  intense  feeling*,  and  ap* 

Eropriately  varied  elocution,  could 
estow  on  them.  His  last  scene  was 
pre-eminently  beautiful. — The  cha¬ 
racter  of  lago  was  sustained  by  a 
Mr.  Young*,  from  the  Liverpool  the¬ 
atre.  His  performance  was  received 
with  flattering  plaudits,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was,  altogether,  a  very 
tame  and  common  -  place  piece  of 
acting. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
first  appearance  of  Mr.  Young  on 
these  Doards,  in  the  character  of 
Macbeth;  he  exhibited  in  strong 
but  chaste  colouring  this  grand 
moral  picture  of  human  passion  and 
infirmity.  Mr.  Young  was  gene¬ 
rally  received  with  cordial  approba¬ 
tion,  and  the  banquet*  scene  was 
honoured  with  three  rounds  of  ap¬ 


plause.  Mrs.  West’s  Ladg  Macbeth 
was  more  striking  than  might  have 
been  exnecte<l  from  her  peculiar  turn 
of  luina  and  feeling,  in  a  character 
so  masculine  and  terrific.  Mr.  Cooper 
as  Macdu  ff  was  very  etfectivc,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  tine  scene,  where  he  is 
informed  of  the  slaughter  of  hit  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade  has  also 
been  performed  at  this  theatre,  and 
Mr.  Uraham  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  season  in  the  character 
of  The  Seraskier,  introduced 
some  popular  airs,  unconnected  with 
the  original  piece,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  his  usual  style.  A  great 
deal  of  applause  attended  both  the 
entr4  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of 
this  distinguished  vocalist.  —  The 
house  was  crowded. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 


MISS  KELLY. 

We  are  extremely  liappy  in  being 
able  to  congratulate  the  Manager  of 
this  Theatre  on  the  acquisition  of 
an  actress,  who  will  do  honour  to 
the  Tragic  Drama,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  present  era,  when  t!»e 
stage  is  destitute  of  actresses  capa¬ 
ble  of  treading  in  the  higher  walk 
of  Tragedy.  Miss  Kelly  is  from  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  and  has  made  her 
debut  on  the  London  boards  in  the 
character  of  Juliet ;  so  often  attempt¬ 
ed  by  aspiring  debutantes,  and  so 
seldom  performed!  In  this  instance 
the  excited  expectations  attendant  on 
a  first  appearance  have  been  highly 
gratified.  And  it  is  with  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  we  enter  on  the  plea¬ 
sing  duty  of  giving  our  distant  rea¬ 
ders  some  idea  of  tliis  fascinating 
and  accomplished  actress.  Miss 
F.  L.  Kelly  is  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
and  of  easy  and  elegant  carriage, 
but  her  personal  attractions  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  the  first  order.  Her 
person  is  of  the  middle  size,  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  more  appropriate 
to  the  character  of  Juliet,  Her  coun¬ 
tenance  is  intelligent,  and  full  of 
health  and  animation,  but  her  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  of  that  marked  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  required  by  the  severer 
parts  of  deep  tragedy,  and  which 
admits  of  the  most  flexibility  and 
expression.  Not  having  received 


any  extraordinary  portion  of  person- 
nal  charms  from  nature.  Miss  Kelly’s 
excellence  as  an  actress,  therefore, 
is  the  more  to  be  commended,  Jis 
arising  from  a  fine  voice  and  clear 
articulation,  original  conception,  vi¬ 
gorous  imagination,  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing,  cultivated  taste,  and  a  certain 
boldness  of  genius,  that  has  led  her 
to  scorn  imitation  and  trust  to  her 
own  judgment,  which  has  so  happily 
led  her  to  personifg,  not  merely  to 
enact,  the  character  of  the  tender 
Juliet,  whose  heart  and  mind  are 
alike  absorbed  in  one  all-subduing 
sentiment.  Miss  Kelly  was  particu¬ 
larly  happy  in  the  banquet  and  bal¬ 
cony  scenes,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  the  most  empha¬ 
tic  of  Romeo*s  protestations.  When 
informed  of  TybaWs  death,  her  act¬ 
ing  was  extremely  affecting;  and 
her  parting  from  Romeo  was  pain¬ 
fully  touening.  Throughout  the 
whole  representation  she  exhibits 
quick  and  acute  sensibility.  Miss 
Kelly  exceeds  all  her  predecessors 
in  one  respect  particularly,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  character  of  Juliet 
in  a  studied,  reserved,  and  almost 
matronly  air,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  witness,  she  is  artless, 
open,  and  youthful,  placing  in  a 
prominent  light,  with  modest  confi¬ 
dence,  the  fond  impatience,  the  que¬ 
rulous  pettishness,  of  a  very  young 
girl,  for  the  first  time,  very  deeply 
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enamouretl.  Wc  scarcely  need  to 
add,  that  Miss  Kelly’s  performances 
of  this  character  (tliree  times  a  week) 
hare  been  received  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  applause  of  larf^e  audiences. 
Mr.  Charles  Kcmhle  plays  the  part 
of  Aomeo,  and  if  his  excellent  acting 
of  this  character  were  not  well  known 
to  the  public,  perhaps  it  would  be 
suthcient  to  say  that  his  Romeo  is 
worthy  of  such  a  Juliet — indeed,  we 
think  he  is  now  surpassing  his  for¬ 
mer  fame  in  this  character. 

We  have  also  to  congratulate  this 
Theatre  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ma- 
cready,  who  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  this  season  in  the  character  of 
Othello,  He  was  received  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause  by  a  genteel, 
though  not  numerous  audience.  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble  admirably  repre- 
.sented  Cassio^  and  Miss  Foote’s  Ues- 
demona  was  gentle,  tender,  and  af¬ 
fecting,  and  gave  us  more  pleasure 
than  we  expected. 

Another  Debutante,  from  Dublin, 
has  also  graced  this  'I'lieatre  since 
our  last  account. — IMiss  Lacy  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  Isabella,  and  during  the  previous 
part  of  her  performance,  did  not,  we 
think,,  exhibit  those  powers  which 
she  so  successfully  exerted  during 
the  last  two  scenes.  Her  soliloquy, 
after  she  had  received  the  ring  from 
Biron,  was  delivered  with  great 
truth  of  nature;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  interview  with  him,  whom  she 
believed  to  have  been  dead,  was  in 
a  very  high  degree  affecting.  The 
joy  at  his  re-appearance,  swiftly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  grief  consequent  on 
the  recollection  of  her  second  mar¬ 
riage,  was  expressed  with  much 
force.  Her  action,  her  utterance. 
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and  her  countenance  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  scene,  touched  the 
minds  of  her  auditors  most  sensihly. 

— It  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
The  scene  over  the  dead  body  of 
Biron,  and  that  with  which  the  tra¬ 
gedy  concludes,  were  also  finely  re¬ 
presented.  In  the  last  two  Acts, 
Miss  Lacy  displayed  a  mind  exqui! 
sitely  attuned  to  the  tragic  scene.-^ 
Her  feelings  seem  to  he  stront(ly 
aroused  and  excited.  Miss  Lacy  has 
also  performed  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Haller  in  The  Stranger. — Her  per¬ 
formance  possessed  very  great  merit, 
and  disclosed  traits  of  an  acute  and 
vigorous  intellect.  The  little  gaiety 
that  appertains  to  the  character  was 
distinguished  by  the  easy  and  ele¬ 
gant  familiarity  of  polished  life; 
and  the  deep  remorse,  the  incurable  i 
sorrow,  of  the 'unhappy  penitent, 
bore  the  powerful  impress  of  truth 
and  nature.  The  discovery  of  her 
guilt  to  the  Countess,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  interview  with  her  husband, 
were  beautifully  pathetic.  Her  per¬ 
formance  was,  throughout,  honoured 
with  the  most  fervent  applause.— 
Miss  Lacy  has  also  performed  the 
character  o(  JatieShore,  and  her  per¬ 
formance  has  added  considerably  tu 
her  theatrical  reputation.  She  de¬ 
lineated  most  pathetically  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  unhappy  mistress  of 
Edward.  The  honest  passion  which 
(wloster^s  proposition  excites,  and 
which  calls  forth  a  benediction  on 
the  head  of  Hastings,  was  expressed 
most  forcibly.  The  whole  of  this 
scene  excited  fervent  applause.— 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble  played  Hastingt 
with. much  ability. — His  first  scene 
with  Alicia  deserves  the  highest  eu- 
comium. 
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Italy. —  Although  all  accounts 
concur  as  to  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  Congress  at  Verona,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  war  will  be  waged  against 
the  liberties  of  Spain,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  unhappy  state 
of  Italy  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
benefited  by  the  labours  and  cares 
of  so  many  Emperors  and  Kings. 
I'hey  do  not  appear  to  meet  at  Ve¬ 


rona  with  any  intention  of  amelio¬ 
rating  the  condition  of  the  subjected 
Italians.  All  accounts  concur  in 
representing  the  country  as  bein^ 
plundered  and  oppressed  in  the  most 
savage  manner  oy  the  Austrians. 
The  prisons  are  crowded  with  per¬ 
sons  suspected  of  being  Carbonari: 
no  rank,  no  virtue  respected.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  has  been  six  month> 
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ill  in  the  prison  at  Milan,  ami  yet 
they  refiisen  to  allow  his  wife  to  at¬ 
tend  on  him.  The  Countess  Confa- 
lioneri  was  threatened  with  impri¬ 
sonment,  beeanse  she  refused  to  in¬ 
form  ag’ainst  her  husband !  The  lady 
of  an  advocate  at  Modena  was  t'on- 
tined  live  months,  for  having*  coura¬ 
geously  swallowed  a  little  piece  of 
paper,  which  she  thought  might 
compromise  her  husband,  when  his 
house  was  searched  for  papers  by  the 
police.  No  man  is  safe  who  has 
V’oltaire,  Locke,  or  Rousseau  in  his 
library.  All  the  Lancasterian  schools 
are  suppressed,  literary  institutions, 
schools  of  rhetoric,  and  even  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  aholislted.  The 
funds  f)elonging  to  Acaileinies  for 
promoting  tlie  Fine  Arts  are  partly 
confiscated. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
on  the  21st  and  22d  of  October,  was 
the  most  tremendous  known  since 
1794,  when  the  town  of  Torre  del 
(ireco  was  partly  destroyed.  A  new 
crater  opened ;  the  air  was  darkened 
for  days  with  showers  of  ashes  ;  and 
torrents  of  lava,  both  from  the  old 
and  new  craters,  a  mile  broad,  pour¬ 
ed  forth  upon  the  adjacent  country, 
and  laid  waste  KM)  acres  of  land. 
At  night,  the  blaze  of  fire  from  three 
or  more  cones,  is  described  as  being 
awfully  grand,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  mountain  was  tremendous.  The 
lava  set  fire  to  and  consumed  a  forest 
at  Trebase.  The  people  of  all  the 
towns  adjacent  were  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  universally  tied 
their  habitations,  taking  their  most 
valuable  goods.  At  Naples  itself, 
on  the  2,')tli,  though  the  hre  seemed 
spent,  yet  such  was  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  eonsequence  of  the 
wind  blowing  the  ashes  from  Vesu¬ 
vius,  that  it  was  dark  at  mid-day, 
and  iimhrellas  were  absolutely  uecos- 
sarv. 

Spain. — (leneral Morillo  fled  from 
Madrid,  on  learning  that  the  judge 
appointed  to  investigate  the  transac- 
iiuns  of  the  Jth  of  July  was  about 
to  summon  him.  lie  was,  however, 
arrested  in  his  flight  in  the  villap* 
of  Xurza,  three  leagues  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  Alcaide 
of  the  village  arrested  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  no  passport. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Placentia,  on 
his  way  hack  to  Madriii ;  where  he 
will  most  probably  be  brought  to 
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trial,  as  the  atlair  of  the  7th  of  July 
is  still  the  subject  of  investigation; 
and  the  Fiscal,  wSenor  Paredos,  has 
issued  writs  of  arrest  against  all  the 
late  ministers,  who  are  nick-named 
the  pastelcros  (the  pastry-cooks.) 

lieneral  Kspinosa  has  stormed  and 
captured  the  Fort  of  1'rati,  the  prin** 
cipal  post  of  the  rebels  after  IJrgel. 
Quesada,  the  insurgent  general,  has 
been  defeated  and  Ids  corps  destmy- 
ed  at  Los  Areos.  He  afmrwanls 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  an  almost  soli¬ 
tary  fugitive,  and  as  soon  as  he 
readied  Rayonne,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  I’omiuaiider-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  of  observation. 

The  following  is  the  ollieial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  i’astelfoUii, 
a  strong-hold  of  the  rebels,  garri¬ 
soned  by  .'itMl  men  ■ 

“  At  last,  after  seven  days’  siege, 
and  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  C’as- 
telfoUit  is,  with  all  its  forts,  in  the 
possession  of  the  constitutioiiul 
troops. 

Francisco  Kspoz  y  Mina. 

^^iiead-qunrtcrs^lIn(fhtxofCa.stclfollHf 
«  Oct.  24/3  oV/ocA,  A.M.” 

The  rebels  attempted  to  recover 
Castelfollit,  and  in  consequence  a 
great  battle  was  fought  on  the  2htli 
ult.  between  D’Krolles  and  Mina,  at 
4’ora,  near  (Castelfollit,  in  whidi  flu; 
former  was  signally  ilefeated.  4'he 
number  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  5, (MM)  men. 
— I’he  Jiarceioiia  Gazette  states  the 
battle  to  have  cost  Mina  compara¬ 
tively  few  men. 

Halagm*r,  another  fortified  post 
of  the  insurgents,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Mina,  the  constitutional 
general.  The  Army  of  the  Faith 
marched  out  by  one  gate  as  the  ctin- 
qneror  entered  by  another.  The  re¬ 
bel  regency,  in  consequence,  has 
quitted  Lrgel,  and  removed  to  Pny- 
cerda,  close  to  the  French  territory. 
It  is  supposed  that  Mina  must  have 
eiuered  at  Seo  dTIrgel,  because  the 
families  of  the  Marquis  of  Mataflo- 
rida  and  of  the  (tovernor  of  Urge!, 
had  arrived  with  all  their  elTects  at 
Mirra,  a  village  of  (Catalonia,  iiejir 
to  the  French  frontiers.  Alarm  is 
at  its  height  in  the  Army  of  the 
Faith,  the  soldiers  deserting  by  linii- 
dreils,  and  the  troops  at  Pnycerda 
were  shut  up  in  barracks  under  the 
fear  of  a  general  desertion.  1 11  order 
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“  to  fonvincr  foreigners  of  the  he¬ 
roic  patriotism  of  the  Spanisii  peo¬ 
ple,*’  the  aug’iueutation  of  the  army 
proposed  by  tlie  Minister 
foot,  and  7»0(K)  horse)  was  voted 
unanimously. 

Grkece. — Accounts  from  Semlin, 
of  November  2,  quote  advices  from 
Larissa  of  October  18th,  stating*  that 
a  corps  of  8000  Albanians,  whom 
Chourschid  Pacba  had  posted  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  Greeks, 
and  left  Chourschid  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Larissa.  The  intelligence  from  Arta 
of  the  same  date,  is  also  favourable 
to  the  Greeks.  The  tribes  of  Alba¬ 
nians  in  that  neighbourhood  had  de- 
. dared  for  tlie  cause  of  liberty,  and 
when  tlie  Pacha  of  Arta  was  defeated 
by  Prince  Marocordato  and  shut  up 
in  Arta,  they  rose,  and  joined  the 
Greek  besiegers. 

Letters  from  Trieste  state,  that  a 
considerable  corps  of  Grecian  troops 
had  penetrated  into  the  southern 
parts  of  I’hessaly,  where  they  attack¬ 
ed  and  entirely  defeated  tlie  Turkish 
army  commanded  by  Chourschid 
Pacha,  who,  by  the  able  conduct  of 
the  Grecian  general,  Bozzaris,  was 
afterwards  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Macedonia. 

The  Turks  at  Athens  have  lately 
pulled  down  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
Parthenon,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead 
which  is  employed  in  the  junction 
of  the  stones;  and  the  ground  is, 
.in  consequence,  strewed  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 
W’hat  masters  for  Greece  are  those 
barbarians ! 

France. — The  rumour  of  a  war 
between  this  country'  and  Spain,  has 
been  the  cause  of  most  ruinous  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  funds  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  countries  in  Europe.  The  panic, 
Jiowever,  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
acific  accounts  of  the  Congress  at 
.  'erona;  which  is  at  any  rate  too 
wise  to  enter  into  a  crusade  against 
.Spanish  liberty  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  however  the  F rench 
Army  of  observation  may  appear  to 
threaten  the  Spanish  frontier,  no 
hostile  measures  can  be  undertaken 
against  Spain,  without  immediate 
personal  uanger  to  Ferdinand  ;  and 
a  very  litt  c  political  sagacity  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  foretel,  in  case  of  such  an 
event,  the  entire  removal  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  of  France  as  well  as  of  Spain. 


A  number  of  French  and  German 
oflirers  have  lately  returned  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  from  the  Morea.  They  all 
agree  in  rendering  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  the  Greeks,  but  declare 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  that 
peninsula  from  tlie  severe  privations 
they  underwent ;  having  trecj^ueiuly 
baa  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
black  bread  and  a  few  olives  to  sub- 
sist  upon  for  several  days  together. 
They  had  many  rencounters  with 
the  Turks,  in  most  of  which  the 
latter  evinced  a  considerable  degree 
of  cowardice,  although  better  armed 
and  equipped  than  their  opponents. 
During  the  last  few  months  upwards 
of  6(M)  French  and  Germans  have 
taken  their  passage  from  this  port  for 
the  Morea  ;  and  there  arc  now  up¬ 
wards  of  4(1(1  Germans  on  their  way 
-  for  the  same  purpqse,  the  first  division 
of  which  has  arrived.  The  necessary 
means  for  their  journey  are  supplied 
by  the  subscriptions  set  on  foot  for 
assistance  of  tlie  Greeks. 

In  the  elections  the  Royalists  have 
been  eminently  successful.  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  is  not  re-elected,  but 
in  his  place  another  opposition  can¬ 
didate,  a  M.  Rousseau,  to  whom  Mi¬ 
nisters  gave  their  aid.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  which  elects 
eight  Deputies  for  the  Colleges  of 
Arrondissement,  and  had  seven  Li¬ 
berals  in  the  last  session,  will  not 
have  one  in  the  present.  In  the  last 
session  the  second  series  had  forty- 
four  Liberals ;  in  the  next  they  will 
not  have  more  than  a  dozen.  IVI.  de 
la  Fayette  has  been  returned. 

Bayonne  is  crowded  with  Spanish 
emigrants,  who  continue  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers,  but  they  still  consist 
of  priests  and  monks,  with  very  few 
men  of  landed  property. 

On  the  IDth  November,  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Correctional  Police  con¬ 
demned  M.  Benjamin  Constant  to 
one  month’s  imprisonment,  a  line  of 
500  francs,  and  costs,  for  his  letter 
in  answer  to  the  personal  calumnies 
of  M.  Maugin,  Procureur  du  Hoi  at 
Poitiers. 

On  the  20th,  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Fabvier,  Colonel  Deutzel,  Maruue 
(medical  student)  and  51.  Latouebe, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  relea^ 
from  prison  the  four  youths  lately 
executed  at  Paris,  was  concluded. 
Colonel  Deutzel  admitted  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  liberated  them,  but  de¬ 
nied  any  share  in  the  execution  ot 
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tlic  srlH’iuo.  IMjirone  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  !nihe<l  the  gaoler.  Col.  Fabvier 
was  acquitted,  the  other  three  found 
guilty  ny  the  judges,  and  sentenced, 
Ihmtzel  to  four  iiiontirs  iinprison- 
uient,  and  3(H)  francs  fine ;  Marque 
and  Latouche  to  three  months*  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  KM)  francs  fine 
each. 

Hrazil. — Atlvices  fn)m  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  announce  the  fact,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  has  formally  shaken 
otf  all  de^iendence  on  Portugal.  His 
Royal  Highness  went  to  visit  the 
province  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  there  the 
disposition  of  the  ])eoi)le  so  strongly 
declared  itself,  that  tne  Prince  took 
an  oath  to  the  Junta  to  maintain  the 
independence  t)f  J^razil ;  and  set  the 
example  of  tearing  oil* the  Portuguese 
cockade.  —  The  C'oronation  of  the 
Prince  as  Ring  of  Rrazil  was  ex¬ 


pected  to  take  place  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

Chili. — At  the  meeting  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  National  Congress 
at  Santiago  on  the  23d,  the  Supreme 
Director,  Don  Bernardo  O’Higgins, 
attended,  and  formally  resigned  the 
Directorship,  in  a  patriotic  speech. 
The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  replied,  and  tendered  the  office 
to  his  Excellency,  who  graciously 
accepted  it  again  at  the  hands  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  illuminations  at  night,  a 
transparency  exhibited  the  arms  of 
Chili,  and  on  each  side  of  them, 
portraits  of  the  Director  and  l^ord 
Cochrane.  Under  the  latter  were 
the  words,  —  “Long  live  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  who  left  his  own  country  to 
protect  the  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  Chili !” 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


The  last  agricultural  operations  have 
been  principally  directed  to  getting  in 
the  seed  wheat,  for  which  the  season 
has  proved  hivourable.  The  showery 
weather  has  given  a  regular  plant  on 
the  lands  early  sown.  The  dibbling 
system  now  generally  practised,  mani¬ 
fests,  this  season,  a  decided  superiority 
over  that  of  broad  cast,  or  even  that  of 
the  drill.  The  corn  markets  arc  some¬ 
what  better  for  prime  samples  of  wheat 
and  barley.  The  crop  of  potatoes  turns 
out  {better  than  was  looked  for,  from 
the  long  drought  of  the  summer.  The 
turnips,  particularly  through  Norfolk 
and  other  eastern  districts,  have  im¬ 
proved  so  much  in  growth  through  the 
month  as  to  appear  a  full  average  crop. 
Coleseed  and  other  green  feed  arc  also 


equally  promising  in  produce.  Hay 
continues  low  in  price  from  its  great 
abundance.  The  grass  counties  almiind 
in  feed  from  the  late  serviceable  raius. 
The  wool  market  continues  dull,  except 
for  tine  Merino  and  Down  fleeces,  for 
which  rather  better  prices  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Sniithflcld  has  abounded  with 
every  thing  under  the  denomination  of 
beef,  which  necessity  has  sent  up  in  a 
half  fat  state.  The  supplies  of  mutton, 
lamb,  and  pig-pork  have  been  equally 
large.  Lean  stock  in  beasts  have  fallen 
more  than  2b  per  cent,  within  the  last 
month  or  two.  Store  sheep  are  brisk 
in  sale,  and  something  higher  from  the 
general  improvemeut  in  the  green 
crops. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


('London,  Nov,  26. J 


Cotton.— The  Cotton  market  is  in 
a  very  languid  state,  yet  there  are  no 
sellers  at  any  reduction ;  the  purchases 
in  bond,  210  Surat  ordinary  5L)  fmv  ^fd., 
good  fair  6d.,  and  very  good  fl^d.j  50 
Madras  5|d.  good  fair;  300  Bcngals 
5^d.  fair,  to  5^d.  good  fair;  good  5|d., 
▼ery  good  6^d. ;  and  duty  paid,  44  De- 
merara  and  Berbicc  good  fair  9\d.  and 
9id.;  and  10  West  India  fair  8d. 

Coffee. — ^Ti  .a  public  sales  of  Coffee 
last  week  were  considerable  :  the  Brit- 
>sh  Plautation  descriptions,  with  the 


exception  of  Berbice  and  Demerara, 
which  were  28.  a  ds.  per  cwt.  lower: 
sold  freely  and  at  rather  higher  prices , 
the  two  latter  have  for  a  length  of  time 
rated  much  higher  than  the  other  quali¬ 
ties;  good  ordinary  St.  Domingo  in 
casks  and  in  bags  sold  at  948.- (Id.  and 
95s.  6d.  in  considerable  parcels.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  market  last  week, 
the  accounts  from  Antwerp  were  so  very 
favourable  that  St.  Domingo  Coffee  be¬ 
came  in  great  request  by  private  con¬ 
tract. 
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The  public  sale  of  (oirec  this  fore-  Rum,  Brandy,  and  Hullands  — 
noon,  ‘203  bau^s  St.  Domingo,  went  off  Brandies  are  very  6rm,  but  there  is  no 
freely,  fully  ‘2s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  improvement  in  the  prices. — Uuiiisare 
last  week,  ordinary  to  good  ordinary  heavy,  but  no  reduction  in  the  cur- 
realising  95s.  a  97s.  rency  can  be  stated.— In  Geneva  there 

Sugar  —The  low  brown  Sugars  last  is  no  alteration, 
week  were  rather  pressed  upon  the  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Tallow.— Tlic 
market,  and  the  holders  were  so  anxious  price  of  yellow  caudle  Tallow  dediued 
to  effect  sales,  that  prices  a  shade  lower  last  week  to  37s.,  but  there  has  becu 
were  submitted  to ;  the  quantity  of  since  a  small  improvement  in  the  de- 
good  and  hue  samples  offering  were  mand  and  in  the  currency,  the  market 
inconsiderable,  and  the  previous  cur-  must,  however,  still  be  stated  heavy } 
rency  was  fully  supported.  yellow  candle  Tallow  to-day  39s.  Tbe 

This  forenoon  tlie  market  remained  request  for  Hemp  has  been  rather  li. 
heavy,  and  the  prices  of  low  browns  mited,  and  purchases  could  be  made  on 
must  be  stated  at  a  small  reduction,  rather  lower  terms.— In  Flax  there  U 
There  are  very  few  good  Sugars  on  no  alteration. 

show*,  several  of  the  holders  have  Fruit. —The  new  Spanish  and 
withdrawn  their  Sugars  for  the  present,  French  Fruit  went  off  heavily,  and  only 
on  account  of  the  languid  state  of  trade,  asmail  portion  was  sold  ;  the  old  Pa. 
— ^The  deliveries  from  the  West-lndia  trass  Currants  were  disposed  of  by 
Docks  have  materially  fallen  off,  com-  private  contract;  the  butts  and  a  few 
pared  with  the  delivery  of  the  pre-  of  the  earroteels  old  Currants  were  sold 
ceding  year.  at  the  prices  stated.'  There  are  several 

<^oRN.— The  supplies  of  Wheat  to  arrivals  of  new  Figs  and  Smyrna  Fruit, 
yesterday’s  market  were  confined  to  and  two  parcels  of  new  Dcnia  and  Va- 
ihc  samples  by  land  carriage  from  lentia. 

FLssex  and  Kent,  as  the  late  stormy  Oils. — Tlis  quantity  of  Grccniaud 

weather  prevented  the  arrivals  by  wa-  Oil  taken  by  the  extensive  speculators, 
ter ;  the  market  was,  however,  heavy,  it  is  reported,  has  been  disposed  of  to 
at  a  general  decline  of  Is.  per  quarter,  an  eminent  (louse  at  about  *251. — This 
—There  were  scarcely  any  parcels  of  circumstance  has  a  favourable  effect, 
Barley  fresh  in ;  fine  qualities  would  the  trade  declined  buying  in  the  an. 
have  sold  freely  at  tbe  former  currency^  ticipation  that  the  whole  would  be 
but  the  buyers  were  not  eager  to  pur-  thrown  upon  the  market ;  there  arc 
chase,  as  they  anticipate  large  arrivals  now  buyers  2G1.  a  271.— Seed  Oils  are 
when  the  windchanges.  The  purchases  also  held  with  more  firmness, 
of  Oats  last  week  were  so  very  exten-  Naval  Stores. — About  400  barrels 
sive,  that  although  the  supplies  at  roar-  of  Rough  Turpentine  are  reported  to 
ket  yesterday  were  very  limited,  yet  be  sold  at  Ids.- Spirits  are  also  lower, 
the  trade  was  heavy,  and  rather  lower.  —In  Tar,  Pitch,  or  Rosin,  there  is  no 
Beans  were  dull  at  the  previous  cur-  alteration. 

rency. — Grey  Peas  were  Is.  higher;  Tobacco. — The  brisk  demand  for 

in  White  there  was  no  alteration  —  Tobacco  which  we  have  lately  noticed 
Rapeseed  was  dull  at  the  decline  off  has  subsided ;  the  purchases  for  the 
If.  a  2/.  per  last.— There  was  more  dc-  last  week  are  ineousidcrable. 
inand  for  Linseed,  and  the  fine  descrip- 
tions  were  Is.  a  ‘28.  higher. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 

ToJoiiNCoLLiER,ofCompton-street,  To  Benjamin  BooTHBY,of  the  Iron 
Brunswick-square, Middlesex, engineer;  Works,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  iron 
for  certain  improvements  upon  machines  master;  for  an  improved  method  of 
for  shearing  cloth.  Dated  Sept.  27, 1822.  manufacturing  cannon  shot,  by  which  a 

To  William  Goodman,  of  Coventry,  superior  shot  is  produced  in  the  solidity 
Warwickshire,  hatter ;  for  certain  iro-  and  smoothness  of  its  external  surface, 
provemeuts  in  looms.  Dated  Sept.  27,  Dated  Sept.  27, 1822. 

J8‘22.  To  John  Dowell  Moxon,  of  Liver- 

To  John  Bourdieu,  of  Lime-street,  pool,  Lancashire,  merchant  and  ship 
London,  esq.  for  a  method  or  means  of  owner,  and  James  Fraser,  of  King* 
improving  tbe  preparation  of  colours  street.  Commercial-road,  Middlesex, 
for  printing  wove  cloths.  Commuui-  engineer;  for  certain  improvements  in 
cated  to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner,  re-  ships’  cabooses  or  hearths ;  and,  also 
siding  abroad.  Dated  Sept.  27, 1822.  for  apparatus  to  be  occasionally 
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nectod  therewith,  for  the  purposes  of 
evapuratins^  and  condensinir  water. 
Dated  .Sept.  27,  1822. 

Tu  Frederick  Louis  r Alton,  of 
^ew  Bond-street,  Middlesex,  watch¬ 
maker;  for  certain  improvements  on, 
or  additions  to  watches  or  chronometers 
ill  jyeneral,  whereby  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  marking;  or  indicating 
the  precise  moment  of  any  desired  ob¬ 
servant  ions,  or  rapid  succession  {of  ob¬ 
servations,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  stoppinpj'  the  repfular  movement  of 
the  watch,  as  in  ordinary  stop  watches. 
Dated  .Sept.  27,  1822. 

To  Thomas  ‘Timothy  Benning- 
II ELD,  of  High-street,  Whitechapel, 
Middlesex,  tobacco  manufacturer,  and 
Joshua  Taylor  Beale,  of  Christian- 
sircet,  St.  GeorgeVin-the-Last,  cabinet 
maker;  for  certain  improvements  on 
steam-engines.  Dated  Sqpt.  27,  1822. 

To  .John  Witcher,  of  Helmet-row, 
Old-street,  St.  Lukes,  Middlesex,  me¬ 
chanic,  Matthew  Bickford,  of 
Wood-street,  London,  common  carrier, 
and  James  W'hitbourn,  of  Goswell- 
Ktrcet,  Middlesex,  coach-smith;  for  an 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
wheels  of  all  wheeled  carriages,  and 
of  all  other  vertical  wheels  of  a  certain 
kize.  Dated  Sept.  27,  1822. 

To  James  Frost,  of  Finchley,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  ;  for  a  new  method  of  casting 
or  constructing  foundations,  piers, 
walls,  cicliiigs,  arches,  columns,  pilas¬ 
ters,  mouldings,  and  other  enrichments 
to  buildings.  Dated  Sept.  2  7, 1822. 

To  Samuel  Fratt,  of  Bond-street, 
Middlesex,  trunk  and  camp  equipage 
manufacturer ;  for  certain  improved 
straps  or  bands,  to  be  used  for  securing 
luggage  upon  chaises  or  coaches,  or  for 


securing  property  (generally)  when 
placed  in  exposed  situations.  Dated 
Sept.  27,  1822. 

ToThomas  BiNNsand  Jonas  Binns, 
both  of  Tottenham  Conrt-road,  engi¬ 
neers  ;  for  certain  improvements  iu 
propelling  vessels,  and  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  propelling  vessels,  and  other 
purivoses.  Dated  October  18,  1822. 

To  William  Jones,  of  Bodwellty, 
Monmouthshire,  engineer;  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of 
iron.  Dated  October  18,  1822. 

To  Stephen  Wilson,  of  Streatham, 
Surrey,  esq.  for  a  new  manufacture  of 
worsted.  Dated  Oct.  18,  1822. 

To  Samuel  Francis  Sornes,  o< 
Broad-street,  Ratciitie,  Middlesex,  ship 
owner;  for  an  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  anchors.  Dated  Oct.  18 
18-22. 

To  Uriah  Lank,  the  younger,  of 
Lamb's  Conduit  -  street,  Middlesex, 
straw  hat  manufacturer;  fur  an  im¬ 
provement  ill  the  platting  ot  straw,  and 
ill  manufacturing  bonnets  and  other 
articles  therefrom.  Dated  Oct.  18 
1822. 

To  John  Williams,  of  Cornhill,  Lon¬ 
don,  stationer  ;  for  a  method  to  prevent 
the  frequent  removal  of  the  pavement 
and  carriage  paths,  for  layiug  down 
and  taking  up  pipes,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  in  streets,  roads,  and  public  ways. 
Dated  October  18,  1822. 

To  Joseph  Brindley,  of  Frinsbury, 
near  Rochester,  Kent,  ship-builder  ;  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  consiruc- 
tioii  of  building  ships,  boats,  barges, 
and  other  vessels  foriiavigatiou.  Dated 
October  18,  1822. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  Secretary  to  the  SOCIETY  of 
GUARDIANS  for  the  PROTECTION 
of  TRADE  by  Circulars  has  informed 
the  Meiqbers  thereof,  that 
Samuel  Ranken,  of  66,  Hatfield- 
street ;  of  St.  Thomas  Apostle-court ;  of 
Norwood;  of  7,  Clifford's-ina;  and  of 
4,  Copthall-buildings,  and 
Thomas  Mower  Keats,  were  con¬ 
nected  with 

WiLLERTON,  Beaumont,  Graham 
icCo.  Bankers, in  Waterloo-place,  Palf- 
mall,  and  with 


"  Worton,  Hardie,  Walker  and 
Smyth,  of  fhe  Mersey  Bank,  Liverpool, 
and  that  the  said  Samuel  Rankch 
draws  Bills  on 

Joseph  Horrocks,  of  No.  4,  Cop- 
thall-buildings,  and  on 

— -  Bourne,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent ; 
made  payable  in  Little  Russell-strect, 
Bloomsbury ;— and  also  that 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  (mentioned 
some  time  since),  now  reside  at  **  Bruns¬ 
wick  Cottage,  Larkhal  1-lane,  Clapham.** 
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LIST  OF  BANKRUPTS, 

From  SATURDAY,  OCT.  19,  to  TUESDAY,  NOVFMBER  19,  1822: 

WITH  THE  ATTORNIES*  NAMES. 


I 

i 

f 


Extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


N.B.  All  the  IMcctiii^  are  at  the  Court  of  Commissioners^  Ihuintfhnll-st reefy 
U11I0S8  otherwise  expressed.  The  Atturnies*  Names  are  between  Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ArmHtrnnfiri  W.  Newcastle- upon -Tyne,  mer- 
fliaiit,  Oct.  2!>,Nov.  19,  aii<t  Dec.  7,  tJeor^e 
Inn,  Newcastle  -  upon  - 'I'yne.  (Hell  and 
IJrodrick,  Bow  t’huich-yard 
Asliwell,  J.  Nottingliain,  iron-touiider,  Dec.  3,  4, 
and  17.  I'unch  Bowl  Inn,  Nottingham. 
(Holme, Frampton, and  Loltns, New'-Inn 
Apey,  ,1.  sen.  Gray’s  Hill.  Essex,  cattle-sales¬ 
man,  Nov.  23,  39,  and  Dec.  21.  (Lindsay, 
t>t.Thoinas-street,  Southwark 
Buckley,  J.  Saddleworth,  V'orkshirc,  woollen- 
cloth  majinfactnrer,  Nov.  12, 13,  30,  Swan 
I nn,  Saddlew orth.  (  Brnndrett,  Spinks,  and 
iieddish,  Temple 

Blackhand,  G.  Gnosall,  Staffordshire,  grocer, 
Oct.  2S,  29,  and  Dec,  3,  Bed  Litm  Itin,  New¬ 
port,  Shropshire.  (Hicks,  Gray’s-inn-square 
Birkett,  R.  Liverpool, dealer,  Nov. 20, 21, Dec. 3, 
George  Inn,  Liverpool.  (  Blackstock  and 
Bn  nee,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple 
Bremner,  A.  Caml»erwell,  merchant,  Nov.  2,  16, 
and  Dec. 7.  (J.  andT.  Davies.  Lothhury 
Bellamy,  R.  Spaxton,  Somersetshire,  Crown 
Inn,  Bridgewater.  (Hartley,  New  Bridge- 
street 

Barratt,  W.  Eyre -street- hill.  Leather- lane, 
hricklaver,  Nov.  6,  12,  Dec.  10.  (Newton, 
Great  C'arter-lane,  Doctor's-cominons 
Raley,  T.W.  Basing-lane,  wine-merchant,  Nov. 
9,  11*,  and  Dec.  14.  (Amory  and  Coles, 
Throgmorton-street 

Bowman,  H.  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  ha- 
l>erdasher,  Nov.  9, 16,  and  Dec.  14.  (Holt, 
Threadneedle-street 

Beattie,  J.  Fortsea,  victualler,Nov.  12. 19,  and 
Dec.  17,  .Mitre  Tavern,  Fortsea.  (Michen, 
Verulam-bnildings,  Gray’s-inn 
Bagnall.W.  &  J.  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  platers, 
Nov.  18, 19,  and  Dec.  21,  Mr.  Heeley's,  Wal¬ 
sall.  (Turner  and  Hutchinson,  Bloomsbury- 
square 

Bainbridge,  J.  Whitehaven,  plumber,  Nov.  26, 
27t  and  Dec.  21,  Black  Lion  Inn,  M'hite- 
haven.  (Clennell,  Staple-inn 
Briwke,  R.  Walcot,  Somersetshire,  common- 
brewer,  Dec.  2,  3,  and  21,  White  Harl-inn, 
Bath.  (Fotts  and  Son,  Serjeant's-inn 
Broivn,  1.  Fleet-market,  grocer,  Nov.  12,  23, 
Dec.  21 .  (Fox  and  Frideaux,  Austin-friars 
Brooke. I.  Liverpool, druggist, Nov, 29,30,Dec. 
24,  Castle-inn,  Liverpool-  (Blackstock  and 
Bunce,  Temple 

Baker,  C.  Romsey,  Southam^on,  fell-monger, 
Nov.  20, 21,  and  Dec.  24,  Town-hall,  Rom¬ 
sey.  (Slade  &  Jones,  John-street,  Bedford- 
row 

Bnckmaster,  I.  and  W.  Old  Bond-street,  army- 
clothiers,  Nov.  23,30,  and  Dec.  28.  (Pullen, 
and  Son,  Fore-street 

Beilis,  B.  Liverpool,  grocer,  Dec.  9, 1 1,  and  28 
at  Mr.  Woods,  Liverpool.  (Blackstock  and 
Bunce,  London 

Clark,  G.  D.  Strand,  merchant,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  5, 
30.  (Dodd,  BUliter-street 


#  • 

Chambers,  C.  Steel-yard,  ITpperThame«.streft, 
ironmonger,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  2, 30.  (Cole  and 
Wragg,  Ave  Maria-Iaiie 
Cayme,  J.  J.  and  F.  B.  Watts,  Yeovil.  Somer¬ 
setshire,  spirit  merchants,  Nov.  12,  13,:m»^ 
George-inn,  llminstci'.  (Chitton,  Cluiincry- 
lane 

Childe,  R.  Little  Stietton,  Shropshire,  Mark- 
smith,  Oct.  31,  Ni»v,  1,  and  Dec.  3,  Craven- 
arms,  Stokesay.  (Thomas,  Barnard's-iim, 
Hoi  born 

Cuming,  A.  Whistones,  Worcestershire,  draper, 
Oct.  26,  Nov.  9,  Dec,  3.  (Holt,  Thread¬ 
needle-street 

Craiige,  T.  Watling-street,  Shropshire,  grocer, 
Nov.  21,  22,  Dec.  17,  Commercial-rooms, 
Bristol.  (Evans, Hatton-garden 
Crockett,  H.  Senr.  Haddenham,  Bucks,  grocer, 
Nov.  25,  26,  Dec.  21,  Crown-inn,  Learning- 
ton  Priors.  (Smith,  Basinghall-street 
Cook,  W.  Wouldham,  Kent,  corn  dealer,  Nov. 
16.23,  Dec.  21.  (Curtcoii  and  Robinson, 
Walbrook 

Cooper,  G.  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  miller,  Nov. 
27,  28,  and  Dee.  28,  White  Hart-inn,  Bur- 
ton-upou-Trent.  (Cookney,  Castle-street, 
Holborn 

Collins,  W.  Crawford-street,  Mary-le-bone, 
linen-draper,  Nov.  23, 30,  Dec.  28.  (Sweet, 
Stokes,  and  Carr,  Basinghull-street 
Cooper,  I.  T.  M'orcester,  draper,  Nov.  26,  27, 
and  Dec.  28,  White  Horse-inn,  Worcester. 
(Becke,  Devonshire-street,  Queen-square 
Cookwortby,  Bristoi,  bookseller,  Dec.  2,3,  and 
31 ,  Commercial-rooms,  Bristol.  (Poole  and 
Greenfield,  Gray’s-inn-square 
Day,  I.  Fenchurch-buildings,  merchant, Oct.  26, 
Nov.  2, 30.  ( Lane  ami  Bennett,  Lawrence 
Fountney-place 

Durham,  I.  Lower  Shadwell-street,  butcher, 
Nov.  2,  9,  and  .30.  (Keeling  and  Neck, 

.  Tukenhouse-vard 

Douglas,  I.  and  Russel,  D.  drapers,  Fleet-st 
Nov.  2, 12,  and  Dec.  10.  (James,  Bucklen- 
bury 

Dixon,  T.  Manchester,  joiner,  Nov.  25, 27,  and 
Dec.  17,  Palace-inn,  Manchester.  (Makin- 
Bon,  Middle  Temple 
Dawson,!.  Bury,  Lancashire 
Drurey,  I.  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  coal  merchant, 
Nov.  21,  22,  and  Dec.  21,  Court-house, 
Leeds.  (Battye,  Chancery-lane 
Davies,  W.  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  haberdasher, 
Nov.  28, 29,  and  Dec.  21,  Rose  and  Crown- 
Inn,  Sudbury.  ( Messrs.  Dixon, Gray ’s-inn- 
lane- 

Dodd,  W.  Orton,  Westmoreland,  drover.  Dee.  .5, 

6,  and  28,  King’s  Arms-inn,  Kendal.  (Wil¬ 
son,  Furnival's-inn 

Evill,  L.  Walcot,  Somersetshire,  money  *cT'xe- 
ner,  Nov.  1,2,  and  Dec.  3,  Castle  and  Ball- 
inn,  Bath.  (Potts,  and  Son,  Serjeant’s-inn 
Eastwood,  I.  Meltham,  Yorkshire,  clothier, 
Nov.  n,  12,  and  Dec.  10,  Oeorge-inn,  Hud- 
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deri»fieUl.  (Clarke,  Rieliirds,  and  Medcalf, 
Chaiioery-Iaii# 

Edwrard*,  I>.  tiloucester,  tea  dealer.  Nov.  23, 
:M),  Dee.  28.  (Steven;*  and  Wood,  Little  St. 
Tlioinan  Apostle 

Fox,  I.  Hath,  itroeer,  Nov.  1,  2,  and  Dec.  3, 
Castle  and  Ball-inn,  Bath.  (PutU  and  Sun, 
Serjeant's-iim 

FiUe,  I*.  Tutness,  Devonshire,  jfrocer,  Nov.  9, 
"Zi,  and  Dec.  14.  (.Vinory  and  Coles,  Throg- 
inorlon-street 

Foster,  1.  Liver|K*ol,  hrewer,  Nov.  29,  30,  Dec. 

24,  Castle-inn,  Liverpool.  (Blackstock  and 
Bunce,  Temple 

Fairhead,  I. (’resting.  Kssex,  jobber,  Nov.  21, 

22,  and  Dec.  24,  White  Hart-inn,  Bucking. 
(.>les8rs.  Bromley, liray's-iaii 

Cregson,  W.  Kingstoii-npon- Hull, linen  draper, 
Nov.  4,5,  and  Dec.  3,  Coach  and  llorses- 
inn, Manchester.  (Chester,  Staple-inn 
tiill,  W.  C.  Melkshain,  Wilts, linen  draper,Nov. 
1, 2,  and  Dec.  7.  Castle  and  Ball-inn,  Itatli. 
(Potts  and  Son,  Serjeant's  inn 
Oreathead,  11.  Stepney-canseway,  master-ma¬ 
riner.  Nov.  9,  19,  and  Dec.  17.  (Lang, 
Fenchureh-street 

Goter,  H.  Billingsgate,  fish  salesman,  Nov.  16, 
2^1,  and  Dec.  21.  (Allen,  .Mincing-lane 
Created,  1.  Snowhill,  auctioneer,  Nov.  16,  23, 
and  Dec.  21.  (Dyer,  Took’s-court,  Chan¬ 
cery-lane 

Green,  tl.  Rednall,  Worcestershire,  maltster, 
Dec.  3,  4,  and  21,  Royal-hotel,  Binning* 
ham.  (Long  and  Austin,  llolborn-court, 
Cray’s-inn 

Graham,  It.  Shorter’s-eourt,  Throgmorton-st. 
stock-lirokcr,  Nov.  23, 30,  Dec.  IW.  (C reg¬ 
ion  and  Fonnereaux,  .Angel-court 
tiraliain,  I.  Dorset-strcct,  Salisbury-sr|uare, 
cotton  manufacturer,  Nov.  23,30,  and  Dec. 

25.  (  Lawledge,  Temple-chambers. 

Hewlett,  I.  Gloucester,  cabinet  maker,  Nov.  2, 

4,  and  Dec.  3,  Spa-hotel,  South  Hamlet, 
Gloucestershire.  (King,  Serjeant's-inn 
lienesey,  R.  Whitecross-street,  Timber-mer¬ 
chants,  Nov.  2,  7,  and  Dec.  7.  (Dennis, 
Austin-friars 

Hudson,  W.  Camberwell,  bricklayer,  Nov.  2, 
12,  and  Dee.  10.  (Hewitt,  T»>kenhouse- 
yard 

Harris, F.Lisle-street,  Leicester-s(|uare,  dealer, 
Nov.  9,  23,  and  I)ec.  17.  (Timbrell  and 
Roberts,.Macclesfiehl-8treet,  Soho 
House,  P.  Park-street,  Hanover-square,  horse 
dealer,Nov.  12, 19, and  Dee.  17.  (Bright, 
Took’a-i'ourt,  Chancery-lane 
Hopps,  T.  jnn.  S’ork,  corn  factor,  Nov.  18, 19, 
and  Dec.  21,  at  .Mr.  Rooke’s,  York.  (NVig- 
elsworth  and  Risdale,  Grays’inn 
Hales,  E.  New’nrk-upon-Trent,  corn  factor, 
Nov.  29, 3(t,  and  Dee.  21.  Hotel,  Newark- 
iipon-Trent.  (Long  and  Austin,  Holhorn- 
conrt,  Grav’s-inn 

Hall.  R.  jun.  Bury,  Lancashire,  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer,  Dec.  2, 3,  and  21,  Kagle  and  Child- 
inn,  Bury.  (Appleby  and  Sergeant,  Gray 's- 
iiin-square 

Hesse,  G.  A.  Church-row,  Fenchureh-street, 
broker,  Nov.  12,  23, and  Dec.  21.  (Younger, 
John-street,  America-square 
Healey,  |M.  Manchester,  draper,  Nov.  29,  Dee. 
2,  is,  Albion-hotel, Manchester.  (Adlington 
tiregory,  and  Faulkner,  Bedford-row 
Huxley,  C.  R.  Newgate-street,  wholesale  glov¬ 
er,  Nov.  23, 30,  and  Dee.  28.  (Watson  and 
Son,  Bonverie-street,  Fleet-street 
Hays,  C.  and  W.  H.  Blunden,  Oxford-street, 
linen-drapers,  Nov.  19,  26,  and  Dec.  28. 
(Jones,  size-lane 

Hiron,!.  Banhury,Oxon, tallow  chandler,  Nov. 

23, :40,  and  Dee. 28.  (Hindmarsh,  Crescent, 
Jewin-street,  Aldersgate  street 

Johnson,  R.  I.  Houndi^itcb,  cabinet  maker, 
Nov.  12, 23,  and  Dec.  17.  (Boxer,  Furni- 
val's-inn 

Jone.s,  I.C.  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  linen-dra¬ 
per.  Dee.  7,8,  and  21,  Crown-inn,  Bridg¬ 
north.  (.Mayliew,  Chancery-lane 


Johnson,  J.  Pontefract,  maltster,  Nov.  29.  Dee. 
2.and  24,  D(dphin-inn,Pontefraid.  (Black- 
stock,  Serjeant’s-inn 

James,  R.  Stamford  Bacon,  Northamptonshire, 
veterinary  surgeon,  Nov.  19,  30,  and  Dee. 
28.  ( Rose,  tirav's-inn-square 
Kewer,  I.  Little  M^indmill-street,  GoIden-s«i. 
Oct.  26,  Nov.  2,  and  Dec,  3.  (Howard, 
Took's-court,  Carey-street 
Kenniugton,  C.  Giamford  Briggs,  Lincolnshire, 
draper,  Nov.  14,  15,  and  Dec.  17.  Angel- 
inn,  Giamford  Biiggs.  )Byre  and  Cover- 
dale,  Uray’s-inn 

Kitchen,  R.  and  1.  Ainery,  Liverpool,  tailors. 
Dee.  11, 12,  and  28,  George-inn,  Liverpool. 

( Lowe, Southampton  bu ildings 
Leyland,  R.  Liverp*H>l,  soap  boiler,  Nov.  15, 
16,  and  Dee.  3,  at  .Mr.  Brabner,  Liveritool. 
(Blackstock  and  Bouce,  King's  Bench- 
walk,  Temple 

Lee,  I.  Charles-street,  Horselydown,  lighter¬ 
man,  Nov.  9. 12,  and  Dec.  19.  (Klrkman 
and  Sons,  Cannon-street 
Lea,  T.  Liverpool,  grocer.  Dee.  12, 13.  and  28, 
(leorge  Inn.  Liverpool.  (Taylor  dc  Roscoe, 
King's  Bench-walk,  Temple 
Lindsey,  W.  I.  W.  Bath,  silk  mercer,  Nov.  26, 
27,  and  Dec.  28,  M'hite  Lion-inn,  Bath, 
(.Slakinson,  Middle  Temple 
Miduleton,  W.  Liverpool,  tea  dealer,  Nov.  II, 
12,  and  .30,Georgc-inn,  Liverpoid.(4'lie9ier. 
Staples-inn 

Mills,  O.  M'arwick,  wine  inerch.ant.  Get,  26, 
Nov.  2,  and  30.  (Carsley  and  Barker. 
Mark-lane 

Moore,  (i.  jnn.  Deptfonl,  timber  mercbant.Nov. 
12,  23,  and  Dec.  21.  (Freeman  &  Sleuth- 
coate,  Coleman-street 

Manning,  1.  Ulement's-inn,  money-broker,  Nov. 
19.  26,  and  Dec.  28.  (.Andertun,  Quality- 
court,  Chancery-lane 

Newman,  1.  Upper  KastSmithfield,  slop-seller, 
N(»v.  12, 23,  and  Dec.  21.  (Sweet,  Stokes, 
and  Carr.  Basinghall-street 
Noakes,  W.  Old  City  Chambers,  wine  merchant, 
Nov.  23,  26,  and  l>ec.  28.  (VFood,  Rich- 
mond-buildings,  Soho 

Parker,  T.  jun.  Wood-street,  Imsier,  Nov,  2<», 
Dee.  3,  and  28.  (Swain,  Stevens.  Maples, 
Pearse,  and  Hunt,  Frederick-place,  Old- 
jewry 

Robinson,!*.  Kendal,  mercer,  Nov.  18, 19,  and 
Dec.  7.  King’s-arms,  Kendal.  (Addison, 
Verulani-bnildings,  ti ray's  inn 
Rivers,  G.  Judd-street,  Brunswick-S4)uare,  ca¬ 
binet-maker,  Nov.  5, 12,  and  De*;.  14. (Hall. 
Great  James-street,  Bedfiwd-row 
Radford,  K.  High-holborn.  draper,  Nov.  5,  16. 
and  Dec.  II.  (ilnnl  and  Jidinson,  King's 
Bench-walk  .Temple 

Rowed,  I.  Queen-street,  Finsbury,  tlml>er-mer- 
chant,  Nov.9,  16,  and  Dec.  17.  (Winter 
and  M'illiams,  Bedford-n»w 
Rol»ertson,  W.  Great  St.  Helen's,  Insurance 
broker,  Nov.  12,  23,  and  Dec.  21.  (Reard«»ii 
and  Davis,  Corliet-court,  Gracechurch- 
street 

Salimm,  S.  Regent-street,  st.atijmer,  Oct.  2t», 
Nov.  2,  and  30.  (Fielden  and  Bartley, 
Dnke-street,  tlrosvenor-square 
Stolw»>rthy,  Whitechapel,  cheesemonger,  Nov. 
9, 12,  Dec.  17.  (Hutchinson,  Cniwn-conrt, 
Threadnee<ile-street 

Sell,  I.  High-street,  WhitechaH,  cheesemon¬ 
ger,  Nov.  12,  23,  and  Dec.  21.  (Heard, 
llooper’s-square,  G«>odinan's-fields 
Smith,  T.  Hampton  Wick,  tlml;er  merchant, 
Nov.  23,  .30,  and  Dec.  21.  (King  and  Son, 
Castle  street,  Holhom 

Stevens,  R.  Soulburv',  Bucks,  dairy-man,  Nov. 
16, 23,  and  Dec.  it.  (Aubrey,  Took's-court, 
Cursitor-street 

Stubbs,  T.  Crawford-street.  .Montague-w|uare, 
grocer,  Nov.  19,  and  l>ec.  3,  21.  (Collins 
and  VI’eller,Spital-sqnare 
Smith,  I.  Liverpool,  feather  cutter,  Dec.  11. 12. 
and  28.  George-inn.  Liverpool.  (Norris, 
John-btrect,  Bedford-row 
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Karxi^ri,  M'.  Brittol,  fislimonf^or,  Nov.  26,  27, 
and  l>rc.  31,  Cuniiiifrcial-rooni^,  Hristul. 
(Clarke,  Illchanlff,  and  Medcalt,  Chancery* 
lane 

Tickle,  K.  Nuneaton,  Wan^ickshire,  mercer, 
Nov.  II.  12, &  Dec.  17,  Ca9tle*iim, Nunea¬ 
ton.  (Countable  and  Kirk,  Svinond'n-inn 

Thompaon,  M.C.  Kinrnton*upon-llulI,  ffrocer. 
Dee.  6, 6,  and  2><,  Dog  and  Duck  Tavern, 
KIngston-upon-KulI.  (Taylor,  Clement’s* 
inn 

Thorley,  I.  Manchester,  merchant,  Dec.  2,  21, 
and  28,  Bridgewater  Arm9*inn,  Manchester. 
(Rllis,  Chancery-lane 

Underwood,  H.  Cheltenham,  builder,  Nov.  14, 
16,  Koyal-hotel,  Cheltenham,  Dec.  10, 
Horse  and  Droom-inn.Glocester.  (Bowyer, 
Gray’a-lnn-square 

W<»d,  I.  Rishopsgate-street,  Without,  grocer, 
Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  5,30.  (Collins,  and  Wal¬ 
ler,  Spital-square 

White,  W.  n.  Strand,  draper,  Ort.  26,  29,  and 
Nov.  30.  (Gates,  Cateaton-street 

Weaver,  E.  Bristol,  ironmonger,  Nov.  1,2,  and 
'W,  Hummer-tavern,  Bristol.  (Poole  and 
Greentield,  Gray's-iiin-sqnare 


Wilson,  E.  and  P.  Metliley,  Yorkshire,  malt- 
sters,  Oct,  .'to,  Nov.  11,  and  Dec.  3, George. 
lnn,Wnkelleld.  (Walker,  Exchequer-office 
Whittle,  W.  otherwise  W.  Burtwhittle,  Boa- 
minster,  Dorset,  tanner,  Nov.  20,  2i,  aiul 
Dec.  10,  White  liart-inn,  Beaininstcr. 
(Wright, King’s  Bench* w’alk.  Temple 
Whyte,  D.  Lewes,  linen-draper,  Nov.  12,  2:1 
and  Dec.  21.  (Wilde,  llees,  and  Peacock 
College -bill 

Watts,  I.  Totuess,  Devonshire,  linen-draper, 
Dec.  5,  6,  and  21,  London-inn,  Totness. 
( Blake,  Great  Surry-street,  Blackfri^rs 
Woodward,  E.  Derby, inn-keeper,  Dec. 6, 7, and 
31,  Hotel,  and  King’s  Head-inn,  Derby. 
(Few,  Ashmore,  and  Hamilton,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden 

Waiiuvriglrt,  B.  Hereford,  maltster,  Nov.2S, 
and  Dec,  31,  City-arm’s  Hotel,  HereforJ. 
(Dax  and  Co.  tDiildford-street 
Williams,  W.  T.  Brompton,  coach  master, Nov. 
23,30,  and  31.  (Rohinson  and  Stine,  Cliar- 
ter  House-square 
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Anderson,  A.  Philpot-lane,  merchant,  Nov.  16 
Atkins,  W.  W.  and  S.  Chipping  Norton,  bankers, 
Nov.  19 

Armitage,  W.  Upperthorpe,  Yorksldre,  cloth 
niercltant,  Nov.  ^ 

Asuuitli,  T.  and  D.  Bermondsey,  and  T.  Mellish, 
New  Keut-road,ship  owners,  Nov.  30 
Abeniethie,  J.  and  F.  Henderson,  Lothbury, 
merchants,  Nov.  12 

Ablmtt.  11.  R.  Throgmorton-street,  stockbroker, 
Nov.  23 

Adcock,  J.  St.  Mary*axe,  druggist.  Nov.  23 
Ashworth,  J.  Manchester,  grt*cer,  Nov.  29 
A  vton,  J .  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant,  Dec, 
10. 

Anderson,  A.  Philpot-lane,  merchant,  Nov.  30 
Hlowen,  .1.  H.  Mint-square,  Tower-hill,  gun- 
inaker.Nov.  12 

Burgess,  D.  and  M.  Lord,  Rochdale,  cotton- 
spinners,  Nov.  4 

Bliss.  N.  Water-lane,  Fleet-street,  printer, 
Nov.  9 

Bromley,  J.  Circus-street,  Now'-road,  Mary-le- 
bone,  ironmonger.  Nor.  12 
lluiiyer.J.  Whetstone,  Middlesex,  dealer, Nov. 
16 

lloyes,  J.  jun.  Wansford,  Yorkshire,  carpet- 
manufacturer,  Nov.  20 
Barnett,  T.  Kendal,  corn-merchant,  Nov.  23 
Button,  W.  Bicester,  Oxfordsliire,  inn-keeper, 
Nov  26 

BiY>omhead,T.  ShefKeld,  grocer,  Nov.  30 
Baylis,  T.  Curdworth,  Warwickshire,  dealer, 
Nov. 

Bristow.  R.  Jun.  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  Insurance 
broker,  Dec.  3 

Bell,  J.  and  G.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Coopers, 
Dec.  21 

Barrett,  W.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant,  Dec.  7 
Biishorougb,  B.  Belgrave-strcet,  Pimlico,  cow- 
keeper.  Dec.  14 

Chubb,  C.  Portsea,  ironmonger,  Nov.  9 
Ciongh,  Rev.  R.  Bathaferii-park — Clough,  R. 
H.  Glanywern — D.  Mason,  Astradeucha — 
Rev.  1.  L.  Jones,  Plas  Madoc,  Denbighshire, 
hankers 

Ciillen,  11.  and  J.  Pears,  Ciieapside,  factors, 
Nov.  26 

Cane,  K.  Battle,  Sussex,  saddler,  Dec.  3 
Crickett.  D.  Hougham,  Kent,  timber-merchant. 
Dec.  9 


Cole,  J.  W.  PeterlMirough,  banker,  Xov.  27 
Court,  If.  Fish-stroet-hill,  straw  liat  manufar- 
turer,  Dec.  7 

Cuming,  T.  Castle-court,  Birchin  lane,  luer- 
cliant,  Jan.  12 

Coppard,  J.  sen.  Mitcham, drug-grinder 
Dickens,  K.  Kynsfurd,  Kent,  dealer,  Nov.  12 
Dobell,  J.  Staplehurst,  Kent,  tailor,  Nov.  1 1 
Day,  R.  Crooked-lane,  oil-broker,  Nov.  9 
Dixie,  P.  P.  J.  and  B.  Falcon-square,  smiths, 
Nov.  16 

Doorman,  C.  C.  Wellclose- square,  sugar  refiner, 
Nov.  12 

Dickens,  J.  St.  Steplien’s  Hill,  Derbyshire, cot¬ 
ton-spinner,  Nov.  27 

Dodd,  S.  Newcastla-upon-’ryne,  merchant,  Nov. 
27 

Douglaa,  J.  Loughborougli,  inercliant,  Dec.  7 
Dole,  J.Carbiirton-street.Mary-le-bone,  builder, 
Dec.  7 

Dowley.  J.  Willow-street,  Bank-side,  corn-mer¬ 
chant,  Dec.  14 

Edwards,  J.  Vine-street,  Spitallields,  silk-main 
Oct.  2f) 

Eyre, W.  Cockspur-street, Charing  cross, trunk- 
maker,  Xov.  12 

Eddison,  T.  Romford,  Essex,  linen-draper,  Nov. 
30 

Edwards,  T.  Brighton,  merchant,  Dec.  14 
Foster,  'F.  and  E.  S.  Yalding,  Kent,  maltsters, 
Nov.  16 

Finer,  F.  Dniry-lane,  grocer, Xov.  26 
Fan  ell,  J.  Prospect-place,  Newlngtou-rauSeway, 
merchant,  Nov.  26 

Fuller,  J.  M.  Worthing,  linen-draper,  Nov.  30 
Friend,  D.  Ramsgate,  shipwright,  Dec.  6 
Farr,  R.  T.  and  P.  Bristol,  merchants,  Dec.  14 
Frost,  L.  Macclesfield,  and  J.  and  M.  Ashton. 

LiveriHMd,  timber-merchants,  Dec.  11 
Gompertz,  A.  Great  Wincliester-st.  merchant, 
Nov.  12 

Goodwin,  W. Cambridge,  currier,  Nov.  16 
Glyde,  1.  Chard,  Somersetsliire,  grocer,  Nov.  22 
Gray,  T.  T.  Wardour-strect,  Solio,  coal  mer¬ 
chant,  Nov.  26 

Green.  I.  Oxford-street,  smith,  Nov.  19 
Hay, S.  Upper  Lisson-street, Lisson-green, car¬ 
penter,  Nov.  19 

Holmes, 'F.  liong-acre.coach  maker,  Nov.  16 
Hooper,  P.  and  Beilford,  'F.  Bartholoinew’-pl* 
Bartholomew-close,  Nov.  30 
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IlfWftt,  <i.  Fair  Mile  Ilouif,  Oxfordshire, 
hanker,  Dec.  10 

Haves,  F.  Wa>*ertree,  Lancashire,  inn-keeper, 
i)cc.  12 

Howard,  I.  Mitcham,  Surr^-,  calico  printer, 
Dec.  7 

Haney,  W.  O.  Battle,  Sussex,  gunpowder-ina- 
Nufacturer,  Jnii.  21 

Hirst, T.  .Marsh.Yorkshlre, cloth  dresser,  Deo.  11 
Halliday,  T.  Old  South  Sea  House,  Broad-st. 
merchant,  Dec.  17 

Haiii|>shire,  I.  Kirkburtun,  Yorkshire,  fulling 
miller,  Dec.  11 

Jennings,  C.  Portsea,  grocer,  Nov.  12 
Kav,  T.  Princes-amiare,  RatcliJT-highway,  coal 
merchant,  Nov.  30 

King, T. Tunbridge,  carpenter,  Nov,  30 
Kemp,  Bath,  hanker.  Dee.  11) 

Leeds,  T.  Gerards,  Cheshire,  cotton  spinner, 
Nov.  27 

Latham,  T.  D.  and  Parry,  I.  Devonshire-square 
merchants,  Nov.  12 
Latter,  I.  Windsor,  oilman, Nov.  23 
Leigh,  T.  Manchester,  plumber,  Dec.  5 
Lapidngwell,  K.  Croydon,  linen-draper,  Dec.  10 
Law,  W.  Copthall-chanibers,  Throgmorton- st. 
merchant,  Nov.  23 

Lowes,  (i.  Cominercial-hnildings,. .Mincing-lane, 
wine  merchant,  Dec.  11 

Mitchell,  E.  and  S.  Norw  ich,  wine  merchants, 
Nov.  5 

Matthews, T.  High-holhorn,linendraper,  Nov.9 
Mc  Nair,  Ahchurch-lane,  merchants.  Dec.  3 
Mc’Leod,  I.  C.  lluntley-hotel,  Leicester-fields, 
Nov.  30 

Maitland,  I),  New  Britlge-street,  merchant, 
Nov.  .'to 

Major,  J.W.  Frome,  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
clothier,  Deo.  Itl 

Murphy,  P.  Clmrlotte-street,  Bloomsbury-gq. 
wine  merchant,  Nov.  21 

Mayor,  (’.  Somerset-street,  Portman-square, 
carpenter,  Nov.  19 

Mackenzie,  C.  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square, 
Nov.  12 

Murray,  W.  Pall  Mall- court,  Pall  Mall,  tailor, 
Nov.  26 


llichardson,  <i.  Mecklenhiiigh-squaie,  and  T 
VtNtkes,  (floucester-street.  Quaen-square 
Robinson.  G.  Wapping.  ship  chandler.  Dee.  14 
Sinikins.l.  Store-street.  Bedford-square, tailor 
Nov.  16 

Shirley,  It.  Bucklersbury.  carpet  manufacturer, 
Nov.  IG 

Seager,S.  P.  .Maidstone,  dealer.  Nov.  16 
Spencer,  T.  GrayVinn-lane,  livery  stable  keep¬ 
er,  Nov.  19 

Stabb,  T.  and  I.  Preston,  Torquay,  Devon,  and 
1.  S.  Prowse,  Butulph-Une,  London  iner- 
ebants,  Nov.  I!) 

Skinner,  O.  tiorlestnn.  Suffolk,  grocer,  Nov.  23 
Schlesinger,  M.  B.  t'hun'h-court,  Clement's- 
lane,  Lombard-st.  indigo  merchant,  Nov.  30 
Spitta,  C.  L.  F.  G.  Moiling,  and  H.  A.  Spitta. 

Laurence  Pountney-lane,  merchants.  Nov.  16 
Sykes,  I.  and  I.  and  W.  Redfoarn.Aliiiondliury, 
Ytirkshire,  fancy  manufacturers,  Nov.  26 
Sidwell,  R.  Bath,  shoemaker.  Dee.  2 
Somerville,  1.  London-wall,  merchant.  Dee.  3 
Senols,  I.  Fenchurch-street,  upholsterer.  Dee.  3 
Scarrow.  T.  and  1.  Carlisle,  wine  merchant 
Dec.  12 

Schwieso.I.  C.  and  F.  Grosjean,  Soho-square. 

harp  manufacturer,  Deo.  14 
Smith, S.  CIapham.Lancashire,merchant,Dec.l.3  ' 
Samson,  T.  Lynn,  coach  maker,  Dec.  14 
Sanders,  I.  W.  Newcastlc-upon-Tyue,  mer¬ 
chant.  Dee.  HI 

Tucker,  I.  li.  Jermyn-strect,  St.  James's  che¬ 
mist,  Nov.  23 

Turner,  T.  stock  exchange  broker,  Oct.  29 
Trood,  E.  Church  Staunton,  Devon,  coal  mer¬ 
chant,  Nov.  22 

Thompson,  II.  and  T.  Moses,  Paradise-row,  Ro- 
therhithe.wine  merchants.  Nov.  30 
Travers,  J.  Lambeth,  c»>al  merchant, Nov.  26 
Tnrlhui,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant,  Dec.  3 
Tahruin,  II.  and  1.  Banun,  Manchester,  ware¬ 
housemen,  Nov.  12 

Taylor,  I.  Leominster,  skinner,  Nov.  30 
Tucker,  P.  D.  and  W.  Bristol,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  Dec.  10  *  < 

Thompsem,  1.  and  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants,  Dec.  13 


Marshall,  I.  Gerrard-street.Soho,  money  scrive¬ 
ner,  Nov.  26 

-Miliiird  S.  Olocester,  linen-draper,  Nov.  27 
Mawdslev,  II.  Ormskirk,  plumlier,  Dec,  9 
Marris,  T.  Barton-npon-llumiter,  and  P.  Ni¬ 
cholson,  Glninford  Briggs,  hankers,  Dec.  lo 
NoMc,  .M.  Battersea,  engine  manufarturer, 
Nov.  19 

Noble,  R.  Clarke's  Cannon-street-road,  mer¬ 
chant,  Nov.  30 

Nicholl,  E.  Iloinel  Hempstead,  wine  merchant, 
N..V.  23 

Nichols,  N.  Ilolhorn-hridge,  baker,  Dec.  10 
Dsler,  I.  Truro,  grocer,  Dec.  12 
Hrkley,  V.  Terrington,  Norfolk,  Dec.  10 
IVthniiier,  F.  Corpor.ation-row,  Clerkenwell, 
distiller,  Nov.  19 

Parker,  A.  Cheltenliam,  builder,  Doc.  4 
Panatlise,  I.  Neweastle-slrcet,  Strand,  jeweller, 
Nov.  23 

PorthiMise,T.Wlgtoii,rumherlnnd,dyer.  Nov.  23 
Peyton,  W.  G,  Upper  Thaincs-street,  nierehant, 
Dec.  10 

Phillips, U.Ashhurnh.am, Sussex,  farmer,  Dec.  3 
Palmer,  S.  Burton-on  thc-Water,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  mercer,  Dec.  3 
Pyrmk,  I.  Doncaster, hosier,  Dec.  4 
Pre‘t,  W.  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  corn-fac¬ 
tor,  Dec.  3 

Pexton,!.  Skipton,  York, inn-keeper,  Dec.  6 
Petitpicre,  E.  South-street,  Finsbury-squaro, 
njfrcbant,  Dec.  21 

Portlock,  R.  Andover,  roach  maker,  Dee.  14 

I.  B,  Bristid,  bottle  liquor  merchant, 
Dec.  17 

Rossiter,  I.  Shepton  Mallet,  clothier,  Nov.  14 
R^yle,  I.  F.  Pall-mall,  fancy  paper  nianufaclu- 
rer.Nov.  16 

Rucker, S.  Broad-street,  merchant.  Nov.  16 
Rowlmttom.W.  Oldham,  Lancashire,  machine 
maker,  Nov.  22 
•L'/zr.  J/og.  yvl.S'2. 


rnrncr,  W.  and  J.  North,  Mold  Green,  York¬ 
shire,  fancy  clothiers.  Dee.  1 1 
Thornton,  1).  Kickheaton,  Yorkshire,  victualler, 
Dec.  11 

Vipond.G.  Lndgate  Hill,  Linendr.aper.Nov.  9 
Vincent,  N.  Northaniptun-place,  Old  Keud-rd. 
draper,  Nov.  12 

We'<trt»n,.M.NVcllington,  Somerset,  draper,Nov.9 
M'ainewright, >V.  S,  Kra‘<er,  11.  Vose.and  J.  Low, 
liiverpiMil,  and  New  York,  merchant'*, Nov.  2# 
Walters,.!.  Studhaiii,  Herts,  farmer,  Oct.  29 
Wilson,  II.  (’Icmcnt's-laiie,  broker,  Nov.  12 
Wo»m1,  .M.  Mytoii,  Kingston-upon-Hnll,  mer¬ 
chant,  Nov.  IG 

Whitesmith.  W.  Old  Fish-st  grocer,  Nov.  9 
Warwick, R. Warwick  Hall, Cumberland, hanker 
Nov.  13 

W«iod.  W.  Wimpole-st.  wax  chandler,  Nov.  12 
Ward,  It.  Maiden-lane.  Battle-bridge,  mustard 
manufacturer,  Nov.  IG 

Wingate,  J .  Batliwick,  Somerset,  money  scriven¬ 
er,  Nov.  1 

M’eetch,  S.  (ieorge-st.  Commercial -rd.  Linen- 
draper,  Nov.  23 

M'ellington,  J  jun.  Chard,  Somerset,  grocer, 
Nov.  22 

M’illiains,  R.  11.  F.  and  M.  Wilson,  Liven'ool, 
merchants,  Dec.  10 
IVild,  W.  Sheftield,  merchant,  Nov.  25 
M'ells,  J.  Dunstew,  Oxfordsliire,  tailor,  Nov.  23 

Wells,  S.  Middicton-garden,  Pentonville,  fruit¬ 
erer,  Nov.  26 

M'illiains,  L.  W.FIeet-st.  wine  merchant,  Nov.26 
VVotherspoon,  M.  Liverpoid,  merchant, Nov.  28 
Willey,  W.  Leicester, flraper,  Dec.  18 
W«>rrall,  W.  and  R.  WilUams,  Liverpool,  mer- 
ch.xiits,  Dec.  1 1 

Williams,  P.  jun.  Knightshridge, draper, Dec.  14 
Walker,  J.  Nicholas-lane,  insurance  broker, 
Dec.  10 

Yonden,  S.  Dover,  blacksmith,  Dee.  4 
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REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  MONTH. 


liIRTIIS  AIIROAI). 


The  Lady  of  Alex,  naillie,  esq.  Lisl>on. 
The  Lady  of  Thus.  MacciuniU,  ef«q.  Java. 


The  Lady  of  Thos.  Bouar,  esq.  (of  CamJeiw 
place,  Kent),  in  Pari:*. 


MARRIAGES  ABROAD. 


At  Naples,  W.  Iloynian,  esq.  2nd  II. N.  B.  Dra¬ 
goons,  to 

Cockburn,  Miss,  daugh.  of  Ben.  Cockburn. 


At  Noacolly,  East-Tndies,  Jnhu  Drew,  ew. 
East  India  Company’ s  Service,  to 
Miss  Sophia  Parker,  of  Mound  ford, Norfolk. 


DEATHS  ABROAD. 


At  Madras,  Adjutant  Jeremiah  Lowe,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Artillery. 


At  Venice,  Canova,the  celebrated  sculptor. 


hast  India  Company  s  Artillery.  At  Paris,  .Mr  David  Babington,  22. 

At  Bombay,  .Mr.  Stephen  Babington,  32,  East  On  the  Land  .\iTtic  Expedition,  Lieut.  Uol»t. 


India  Company’s  Service. 

At  Berhainpure,  Kast-lndics,  Major  Beck,  I7th 
Foot. 


Hood.  H.N.  24. 

At  Madeira,  Bev.  lit.  Williams,  A.M.  (late  of 
Bury,  SulTolk). 


MiyrUOPOLITAX  OCCUIIKEXCES. 


On  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  9th  iiist.  the 
usual  ccreiiioiiies  beloncfinp:  to  that  city 
IVstival  took  place.  The  procession  of 
Aldermen  and  other  authorities,  with 
all  the  City  iusipfiiia,  men  in  armour,  &c. 
went  by  water  to  the  Courts  of  Law'  at 
Westminster,  where  the  regular  forms 
were  gone  through,  and  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  invited  the  Judges  to  dinner. 
The  procession  returned  by  water  to 
Black  friars  about  4  o’clock,  and  then 
went  to  Guildhall,  where  a  dinner  was 
given  1,300  guests.  All  the  cooks,  &c. 
belonging  to  Mr.  Dleaden's  Tavern, 
had  been  employed  for  a  fortnight  pre¬ 
vious  in  preparing  it.  There  were 
3,000  pounds  of  real  turtle,  filling  more 
than  200  tureens!  All  the  delicacies 
in  and  out  of  season,  of  course. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  iust.,  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  had  arrived  at  Hounslow  the  day 
preceding,  left  tliat  town,  in  a  chaise, 
for  London.  As  he  neared  the  metro¬ 
polis,  a  multitude  collected  and  accom¬ 
panied  him.  At  Knightsbridge,  the 
horses  were  taken  from  the  vehicle, 
and  he  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  a  ba¬ 
rouche  and  six,  near  Hyde-park  Corner. 
Before  he  entered  the  latter,  an  address 
of  welcome  was  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  formed  lo  regulate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Hunt  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembled  multitude.  A 
procession  was  then  formed  by  the  Saw¬ 
yers*  Benefit  Society  with  banners  and 
music,  some  persons  on  horse-back, 
Mr.  Hunt  in  his  barouche,  dress¬ 
ed  in  bis  plaid  cloak  and  a  white  hat, 
and  some  other  barouches  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  containing  Reformers,  both  male 
and  female.  It  passed  through  Picca¬ 


dilly  and  the  principal  streets.  At  the 
Royal  Exchange  some  persons  hissed. 
About  five  o’clock,  three  hundred  re- 
spectahle  tradesmen,  &c.  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  City-road, 
Mr.  Parkins  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
on  his  right.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  a  multitude  who  had  assembled 
in  the  street,  became  very  clamourous 
to  see  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that  gentleman 
addressed  them  from  the  balcony. 

A  Meeting  has  been  held  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern,  to  consider  a  project 
for  preventing  the  frequent  takiug  up 
of  the  pavement  in  the  metropolis  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  sewers,  &c. 
Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Cornhill,  detailed 
to  the  Meeting  a  plan  of  “  sub-ways,” 
or  arched  passages  under  ground,  for 
which  he  had  olitaiiied  a  puteut.  In 
these  passages,  he  proposed  that  the 
main  pipes  for  every  purpose  (water, 
gas,  &c.)  should  be  placed  on  irou 
cradles  or  otherwise,  and  the  service 
pipes  conducted  to  the  houses  through 
door-ways  at  intervals  of  20  feet.— A 
gentleman  present  observed,  Uiat,  in 
Borne,  ways  of  the  kind  proposed  had 
been  long  in  use.  The  Meeting  ajoorn- 
ed,  after  resolving  that  another  should 
be  held  to  forw'ard  the  plan. 

The  Order  of  the  Garter,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Castlercagh,  has  been 
conferred  on  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

•  From  the  southern  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  down  lo  the  Obelisk  in  St. 
George’s  Fields,  there  will  shortly  be 
one  continued  range  of  substantial 
buildings,  erected  on  ground  which, 
but  six  years  ago,  was  a  continued 
marsh  or  waste.  In  this  line  of  build- 
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injj  stands  the  Coburg  Theatre ;  be¬ 
tween  which  site  and  the  bridge  is  the 
New  JerusalcMn  Chapel,  built  in  the 
Cothic  style  ;  a  little  farther  on,isZion 
Chapel,  on  an  extensive  scale,  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  Baptist  Congregation. 
The  space  between  that  and  “  The 
Feathers'^  is  to  be  raised,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  mass  is  properly  consolidated,  a 
foundation  for  a  new  Church  will  be 
laid,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a  similar 
scale  to  the  elegant  structure  in  the 
New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


A  thoroughfare  is  once  more  to  be 
established  across  the  centre  of  the 
canal  in  St.  James's  Park.— Since  the 
destruction  of  the  Pagoda  Bridge,  the 
utility  of  a  passage  in  this  direction 
has  been  senibly  felt,  especially  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster.  A  carriage 
road  also  is,  we  understand,  to  diverge 
from  the  Park,  between  Marlborniigli 
House  and  St.  James's  Palace,  by  the 
front  of  Queen  Charlotte's  German 
Chapel  into  Pall-mall. 


SONS. 


The  Lady  of  Mrut.-Col.  Sir  Uroy  Cainpholl.Ca- 
dojran-terrarc 

The  Lady  of  II.  AIpnowrtiicr,  osq.  C’ulno, 
Wilt* 

The  liRdy  of  the  Hon.  and  Ilov.  I*.  A.  Irby,  Cot- 
’  tesbrooke,  Nnrtlianiptonsbire 
Thp  Lady  of  llic  llov.  Edw.  Poacock,  Fifehcad, 
Shaftdbury 

The  Lady  of  T.  Ros*,  cHq.  Tophain 
The  Lady  of  .lohn  Swcetliand,  oi*(|.  Exmonth 
The  Lady  of  James  Wardiop,  esq.  I'harles-st. 
St.  James’* 

The  Lady  of  J.  Field,  esq.  Stockwell-common 
The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  Eronow,  Court  Her¬ 
bert,  Glamorganshire 

The  Lady  of  R.  Remmet.esq:  Bedford-sqnare 
The  Lady  of  W.  Davies,  esq.  Tittenhunger- 
green,  Herts. 

The  Lady  of  R.  S.  Blucke,  esq.  Henrietta-st. 
Brunswiek-sqiiare 

The  Lady  of  w\  R.  James,  esq.  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  House,  Berks. 

The  Lady  of  W.  J.  Ricketts,  esq.  Borkeley-s<|. 
The  Countess  of  Beeline,  Cad(»gan-plaee 
The  Lady  of  R.  Ba.xter,  esq  Winehester-ruw, 
New-road 

The  Lady  of  Joseph  Fry,  esq.  Plashct-house 


The  Lady  <»f  Edw.  WarlL»n,esq.  t'hiphmu 
The  Lady  of  Henry  .Morgan,  esq.  Stover  I  louse 
Devon 

The  Lady  of  W.  Pulley,  es«p  King's-r«>ad,  Bed- 
ford-square 

The  Lady  of  Sir  J.  Dnnhar,  Boath,  Nainshiro 
The  Lady  of  R.  Fotliergill,  esq.  Caerlun,  .Mon- 
inoutlisnire 

The  Lady  of  tlie  Rev.  Dane  Phipps,  Chichester 
The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  tireenlaw,  Blaekheaih 
The  liUdy  of  G.  Grenfell,  esq.  Bedford-plaee 
Tlic  Lady  of  W.  Prichard,  jun.  esq.  Knstoii-sq. 
Thu  Lady  of  Captain  Patterson,  of  the  ship 
“  Canning” 

The  Lady  of  E.  Bishop,  es4|.  Finvbury-plaee 
'Fhe  Lady  of  J.  G.  Seott,  esq.  Bedford-row 
The  Lady  of  Shugar  John  Sutton,  esq.  Ports¬ 
mouth 

The  Lady  of  Walter  Selby,  esq.  Biddleston, 
Northuinlierland 

The  Lady  of  T.  Fellowes,  esq.  Riokinanswurth 
The  Lady  of  Warburton  Davies,  esq.  Titten- 
hanger-green 

The  Lady  of  W.  Jervis  Ricketts,  esq.  Berkeley- 
square 

Tile  Lady  of  J.  Barwis,  esq.  hamster,  Kilkenny 
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Lady  Charlotte  Sturt,  Critchell-honse 

The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  E.  Williams,  West  Dean, 

•  Wilts. 

The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  M.  Stapleton,  Hastings 
The  Lady  of  the  Rev.  R.  Craniner,  Mitcham 
The  f^dyof  J.  King, esq.  Highbury  plaCe,  Is- 
Ungt(»n 

The  Lady  of  W.  Beckford,  esq.  Forest  Hall, 
Essex 

The  Lady  of  T.  Davies,  esq.  Hanover-sqnare 
The  Lady  of  John  Randolph,  esq.  Bildeston, 
Suffolk 

The  Lady  of  Lawrence  Bicknell,  esq.  Gower-st. 
Bedford-square 


The  Lady  of  J.  Burke,  osq.  York-strect,  Port- 
inan-s()uare  * 

The  Lady  of  J.  Drtimniond,  Jiinr.  esq. 

Tho  Lady  of  D.  Rainier,  esq.  H)ifhbury-jfi*o\o 
’file  Lady  of  VC.  Node*,  esq.  llowlanu-street, 
FItzroy-square 

The  Ladyoi  Capt.Faukland,20thFoot,  M.'»lh*rk 
The  Lady  of  R.  Blagden,  esq.  Saekvllle-streei 
Tim  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  Foster,  Collon,  Ijoiith 
The  Lady  of  J,  Tasker,  esu.  Fitwallers,  Essex 
The  Lady  of  W.  H.  Witherby,  e>M|.  Doughty-st. 
The  Lady  of  J.  Sidney,  esq.  Rlchinond 
The  Lady  of  Sir  F.  O.  Fowke,  esii.  East  Acton 
The  Lady  of  the  late  Llcut.-Col.  Brownrigg 


Adeane,  Mr.  H.  J.  Barbraham.CamhridgesIi.  to 
King,  Miss  Katherine,  Orosvenor-place 
Burn,  Mr.  R.  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  to 
Britton,  Miss  Jane,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey 
Bralthwalte,  Mr.  F.  New-road,  FiUroy-sq.  to 
'  Shoubrldge,  Mlss.’rnrnham-green 
Bartlett,  Mr.  T.  Queen-street,  to 
Langton,  Miss.ShRcklewell 
Bray,  Rer.  E.  Alkyns,  B.D,  F.A.S.  Tavislork,  to 
Stothard,  Mrs.  New  Keut-ruad 


Cherry,  Rev.  B.A.  Clare-hall,  Catnbrklgc,  to 
Cameron,  Miss  Anne  Alicia 
Chaumetta,  H.  de  la,  esq.  Newiugtou  green,  to 
Maubert,  Miss,  Norwuod 
Cartwright,  R.  esq.  Bloomsbury  square,  to 
Claughton,  Miss  A.  .Myddetton-h.  Lancashire 
Dyer,  .Mr.  Charles,  Wintei i>ourn«,  to 
Lavieount,  .Miss,  Freoihay 
Diiry,  Rev.  Theodore, •Knkhley.  to 
Grenwood,  Miss  Aiine,  Knowla 
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I>an  all,  Win.  ••u.CirfpnwIch,  to 
JtlATtyr,  MIm  Ciarli*»n 
Farrar,  Henry,  e«q.  Sraleby,  to 

Fawcett, Midi Kranros.Scaleby  Cast.  Carlisle 
Fraser,  Wm.  esg.  Great  Grimsby,  to 

Hardwlclce,  Miss  Jane,  Beverley,  Yorkshire 
Garnett,  llev.  R.  Blackburn,  to 
Neathcote,  Mias,  Southwell 
Gray,  Rev.  James,  A.1V1.  Oxford,  to 
Powell,  Mita  Catherine,  Bvidliiifrton 
Gore,  Hon.  Kdw.  Hanover-square,  to 
Douglas,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Hone,  John,  esg.  Great  Marlow*,  to 
(•age,  Miss,  Iventish-town 
Holmes,  R.  Is.  esq.  14th  Regiment,  to 
Tyrie.Miss,  Jainajra 

Hixinan,  J.  esq.  (it  Russell-st.  Uloouiebury,  to 
Bladen  Miss  Kate 
Kenrick,  Rev.  Geo.  Maidstone,  to 
Kow'ring,  Miss  Margaret 
Laistre,  Mr.  G.  H.  He.  Adelphi,  to 
Piercy,  Mis««,  liritwell,  Bucks. 

Locke,  Mr.  Win.  Oliver,  IMumstead,  to 
Diisgate,  .Miss  Anne  .Maria, Triiig,  Norfolk 
Maltby,  Jas.  es4|.  IMaiislield,  to 

Parsons,  Miss  Mary,  Carrington,  Derbyshire 
Myers,Capt.  J.  7th  Reg,  N.it.  Inf.  .Mad.  Est  to 
iiolierts,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Newall,  (’apt.  David  Rae.to 
Falroner,  .Miss,  Bonihay 
Newman,  Mr.  R.  F.  Sion  College  Gardens,  to 
Rutland.  Miss,  Writtle,  Essex 


Pigott,  Grenville,  esq^^  Broad  water,  .Suhwx,  jo 
Long,  Miss  Charlotte,  Hanipton  Lodge. s’urrv 
Penley,  Win.  esq.  RathlMine-plaee,  to  ^ 

Young,  Mrs.  Pentoniille 
Riitxen,  C.  F.  Baron  de,  Cohvich,  StafTordsh.  to 
Phillips,  .Miss  M.D.  Kilbeechdiall,  I’einb. 
Rolls,  Mr.  P.  8.  Basing-Iane,  to 
Gouldsmith,  Miss  Jane,  Hackney 
RiMipe,  .Mr.  J.  Norwich,  to 
Clayton,  .Miss  Jane 

Skinner,  Lieut.  C.O.  M’Gregor,  24M»  Lt.Dra.  tu 
Grant,  Miss  Christiana 
Sheen,  Rev.  Sam.  Oxford,  to 
Miles,  Miss  Louisa,  Southampton-row* 
Shephard,  John, jun.  Doctor’s  Coniinons,  tit 
Highmore,  Miss  Eliza,  Dulwich 
Sherwood,  W.  esq.  Lower  Connanght-place,  to 
Froggott,  Miss  Julia  Agnes,  M’orkso|t 
Voysev,  Mr.  Annesley,  Conway-strect.  to 
Green,  .Miss,  Mary-le-bone-street,  St.  James’s 
Whiltow*.  Mr.  Rich.  Meddocroft,.ManrhesU>r,t» 
(•ardner,.Miss  Sarah,  Pendleton 
M’iliiains,  J.  esq.  of  the  E.-lndia  Comp.  Serv.  lu 
Roxburgh,  Miss  Sophia 
Wilson,  Mr.  Eftingham,  Royal  Eychange,  to 
James,  Miss  .Maria,  Brownings,  Essex 
Whish,  Rev,  Richard  Peter,  .M.A.  Wells,  to 
Streatfeild,.Mis.s,  ('hiddingstone 
Yonge,  Lieut.  W,  <jrawlev,i2nd  Foot,  to 
Bargus,  .Miss  Frances  .’tlary,  Barkway,  Herts. 
Young,  Henry.  Deum.ark  Hill,  to 
Leaf,  .Miss  Ellen,  East  Dulwich,  Surrey 


DEATHS. 


Allen,  Miss  Ann,  second  daughter  of  J.  Allen, 
esq.  Buckingh.’iin,  2.’>. 

Bowen, Mrs.Wineanton — Bradley.Mrs.Wake- 
field,  ®4 — Beswick,  Mrs.  (iHsthorp — Breach,  W. 
ew].  Sloane-street,  (kt— Beauvoir,  Miss  Eliza, 
Knglefleld  House — Bury,  J.  esq.  Hueks,  Wor- 
cestCTshipe,  80— Bruce, Rev.  Sir  Henry  Harvey 
Aston,  Downhall,  6n — Berry  Veingsmill,  esq. 
Hadley-house,  Barnett — Batson,  Mrs.  Church- 
row,  Llmehouse,  79 — Ballantyne,  (i.  esq.  Wal- 
thamstow — Lady  Beaumarice,  Wimbleton-hose. 
Surrey,  69. 

Come,  Rev.  W,  Tirall  and  Swlneston,  Staf¬ 
ford  shire,  88— Cape) .  Miss  Sarali,RusselI-sq.  18 
— Cooper,  Mr.  S.  Bell  and  Crown,  Holhorn,62. 

Desse,  J.  esq.  London-street,  Fitzroy-squaro — 
Daniel,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Floore,  Nortliampton,  28 — 
Desanges,  Miss  Georgian^,  Tottenham,  20. 

Ellaii,  Thos.  esip  Woodford-hridge — Edwards, 
Chas.  Aug.  esq.  Gan  att-lane,  Wandsworth. 

Franel,  Mrs.  at  Bath, 87 — Frewin,  Rich.  esq. 
Fludyer-8treet,Westmin8ter— Fothergill,  Mr.T. 
Austinfriars./l — Franks,  Mrs.  Emily  Saunders', 
at  Beeehwo^  (the  residence  of  her  father  Sir 
J.8.  Sebright)— Furye,  Mrs.  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street,  86. 

Goldsinid  Asher,  esq.  Finsbury-square,  71 — 
Greenw’ood,  Mrs.  Brook  wood-park,  Hants. — 
Green.  Mrs.  Vicarage-house,  Badley,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  28 — Gant,  Mrs.  Acton-place,  Kingsland-rd. 
79--(lrantley,  Rt  Hon.  W.  Lord,  Sloane-st.  82 
— Oanthony,Mrs.  Elixab.  Cheapside,84— Grant, 
J.  esq.  Theoby  Priory,  Essex. 

Hamlin,  D.  esg.  Stockw'ell,  74— Houldsworth, 
Vk  esq.  Fanncfleld,90 — Haw’ker,  Mrs.Catistield, 
Herts.— Hudson,  Mr.  Thos.  Sol.  Wlnkworth-pl. 
City-road,  56-4iagan.  Mr.  Derby-street. 80— 
Hayes,  Miss  Catherine,  Pall-mall,  17. 

Irvine,  Andrew,  esq.  Skettnn,  Cleveland,  63. 
Jackson,  Mrs,  Sarah,  Leadenhall-st— Jones, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bayswater,21. 

Klyne,  Mara,  jun.  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's 
— Karaslakf,  Rev.  J.  Burgess,  Filleigh,  Devon, 
73 — Knight,  Mrs.  Leieester-sq.  69  —  Knatch- 
buU.Mlss  Henrietta, daughter  of  Dow’ager  Lady 
Knatchbull,  10. 

Lawes,  J.  Bennet,  esq.  Rothamstead-house, 
Herts— Lane, T.  esq.  Bedford-r.  64— Laing,  D. 
esg.  Balhaos-hill.StreathamJS— Late\rard,.MUs 
Julia  Elis.  Perrivale,  Middlesex. 


M' Andrew,  J.  esq.  Eigen,  N.  B.  64— .Mubes, 
Rev.  Hugh,  A.M.  Whitchurdi,  Dxon— .Meiiks, 
Mr.  R.  Ow’cu’s-plai'e,  Gosw’cll-st.-rd. — .Magnay, 
Mr.  H.  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Miivor,  7 
— Mamrix,  Sir  Henry,  Eastwood,  I'embrokesii, 
83 — .MacIntyre,  Mr.  Vv.  Aon.achaii,  I<ochal>er,l01 
— .Mountford,  Mrs.  Rich.  Tottenham-green— 
Meyer.  G.  11.  esq.  Amsterdam,  S.*) — .Marcet,  Dr. 
Alex.  (Jreat  Coram-street,  32— Manners,  Mrs. 
Caroline,  Iiamheth,72— Marks.  Mr.  R.  Oweu’s- 
piaee,  (Joswell-street-road. 

Newton,  Mr.  M'm.  King-street.  St.  James’s- 
square,  31. 

Onley,  Rev.  C.  Stistod-hall,  Essex,  89— Ogil- 
vie,  Mrs.  Englefield-green,  Surrey,  69. 

Porter,  Rev.  H.  Springtield,  Essex— I’owoll, 
Sir  J.  Kvnaston,  hart.  Hardw  ick, Salop — Puget, 
Adiuir.  Peter, Grosvenor-pl.  ltath,6U — Price,  It. 
esq.  Isleworth — Proby,  Mr.  Chas.  R.N.  Wool¬ 
wich,  20— Puget,  II.  ei»(|.C]aphaui,  6/ — Proctor, 
Maj.  Gen.  Hath,  69 — Page,  G.  e»q.  Charttou, 
Somersetshire  (of  the  Lancers). 

Rhodes,  Mr.  Sam.  of  Islington,  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  67 — Robinson,  Lieut.  Rob.  R.N.  New- 
ruad. 

Spencer,  B.  M.D.  Shaftsbury,  67— Sproule, 
Capt.  R.N.  Clifton,  68  —  Smyth,  J.  II.  esq. 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cambridge — Savage, 
P.  H.  esq.  Kennington-pl.  Vauxhall,  (late  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  62nd  Regiment  and  of  His  Majesty's 
Ist  Regt.  of  Life  Guards,  66— Sowerby,  J.  e>q.> 
F.L.S.  M.G.8.  &c.  (an  Artist  of  considerable 
talent),  66 — Smedley,  Mr.  J.  East-hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  Surrey,  66 — Stringer,  T.  esq.  Walworth, 
86— Stanitbn,  Matthew,  esq.  Isleworth,  90. 

Trollope,  T.esq.  Luffenham,  near  Stamford— 
Trickey,  S.  J.  S.  esq.  Upper  Charlotte-street. 
Fitzroy-square,  64. 

VullHiniy,  Mr.  Lewis,  Edmonton,  73. 

Withy,  Mrs.  Mary,  Bristol,  94— Williams 
Rev.  R.  Great  Houghton,  Northamptonshire— 
Woodeson,  R.'esq.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford— 
Wedderburn,  J.  esq.  His  Majesty’s  Solicit.  Gen. 
for  Scotland,  SL  Mary’s  Isle — Wright,  Mr.  H  - 
Tothill-fields,  Westminster,  76 — Wood,W.  e»q. 
Tetbiiry,  banker,  66— Wade,  W.  esq.  Milc-end- 
road,  63. 

Young,  Rev.  J.  Lindsay,  M-A.  Braicn-noit 
College.  Oxford,  Derby. 
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Provincial  Occurfences, 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 


BERKS.  KENT. 

One  thouRand  acres  of  land  were  The  dangerous  situation  of  the  once 
ely  sold,  in  the  parish  of  Elostham-  much-admired  ruins  of  Ethelbert's 
>ad,  for  51.  per  acre,  by  the  Commis-  Tower,  at  Canterbury,  awfully  pro- 
iners  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia-  jectioji^,  rendering  it  expedient  to  level 
?nt  passed  in  1821,  for  inclosini^  the  that  beautiful  remain  of  antiquity,  the 
istc  lands  within  the  said  manor  and  battering  rain  was  brought  to  bear  on 
rish,  which  lands,  according  to  the  one  side  of  its  massy  angles,  but  its 
eamblc  of  the  Act,  are  to  be  greatly  compact  masonry  for  some  time  resisted 
iproved  by  inclos^re.  It  must  have  the  united  efforts  of  the  workmen.  The 
!eii  a  popular  measure,  for  great  and  surrounding  spectators  uttered  shouts 
nail  are  said  to  have  signed  the  Peti-  of  exclamation,  as  though  they  had 
Dll  fjr  the  Bill,  from  the  humble  in-  achieved  a  victory  ;  while  the  attentive 
ate  of  the  poor-house  to  the  Lord  of  antiquarian  could  scarce  refrain  a  tear 
ic  Manor.  at  the  premature  fate  of  an  object  of 

CORNWALL.  his  earliest  veneration  and  constant  re- 

The  Justices,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  gard.  Not  any  thing  now  remains  of 
:  Bodmin,  have  ordered  that  a  tread-  this  once  beautiful  specimen  of  gothic 
heel  be  immediately  erected  in  the  architecture  but  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ridewell-yard,  for  the  employment  of  ruin.  Several  relics  have  been  selected 
le  prisoners  liable  to  be  kept  at  hard  from  that  mass,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
ibour.  preserved  with  pious  care. 

DEVON. 

Orders  have  been  received  in  the  .  .  Lancashire. 

■lymou.h  Dock.yard  for  Ihe  meo  to  ,  ‘’“"“'I*  J’* 

rork  Ihe  long  hours  in  winter,  viz.  'a'ely  i"  for  «>«rf  up... 

ron.  «ix  till  a  quartet  after  five,  from  Mos^  ^»c“h>rc.  It  cona.at. 

he  25th  of  October  to  the  9th  of  No-  ’ 

ember,  and  afterward,  from  half-paat  »'“«  «  "bool  wo- 

even  to  a  quarter  before  five.  It  is  "‘‘’“i",'*"?!''? 

,l«>  directed  that  20  per  cent,  be  de-  •"** 

looted  from  Ihe  prc«nt  prices  of  job  !f  '“R?  “V  k 

md  task  work.  Sixty  men,  of  whom  ^ead  reversed  show,  the  profile  of  a 

ifty.four  were  labourers,  were  dis- 

tharged  from  the  Dock-yard  on  Friday  “*®  ‘‘‘J* 

^  on  this  Side  runs  as  follows  :  Ecclesia. 

R.  Ward,  Esq.  M.P.  from  the  Ord-  ^RyERSA.TENET. facleji.  diaboli. 

■auce  Oflice  has  insnected  the  Artillerv  '*  “  P'“'“  P’’*’®'®  "*® 

„  j  j  A  j  au  Lu..i.s  RIBNDO.  RESTITVIT.  REM.  The  plCCG 

bxeter,  and  we  understand,  the  whole  r  j  i  j  u  i  ai. 

-:ii  j-  j  r  ’  was  found  several  yards  below  the  sur- 

Ve  si^ell  fn  the  rive™;  oecasioned  f«®*  ""<»  “*>«“•  P^*“ ‘j®" 

by  the  late  rains,  has  bro’ugh  down  a  ^iSeTvere7»me  le  a^ 
fast  number  of  eels,  some  thousand 

pounds  weight  of  which  have  been  sold  Leicestershire. 

in  Exeter  at  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Sal-  It  affords  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to 
mon,  from  the  same  cause,  has  been  contrast  the  present  state  of  the  hosiery 
plentiful,  at  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  trade  in  this  town,  with  what  it  was 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago. 

At  the  Rookery,  at  WansweM-farm,  About  the  middle  of  1S20,  fl^amework- 
near  Berkeley,  there  arc,  at  this  time,  knitters  by  hundreds  might  daily  be 
several  nests  of  young  rooks,  and  some  *  noticed  traversing  the  streets  in  vain 
other  nests  on  which  the  old  birds  are  in  search  of  employment.  Now,  what 
now  sitting.  with  an  increased  demand  for  goods, 

HANTS.  ‘  and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 

A  requisition  has  been  signed  by  the  workmen  to  labour  to  the  extent  which 
Yeomanry  of  Hampshire,  for  the  High  they  did  when  compelled  to  do  so  by 
Sheriff  to  call  a  County  Meeting,  to  low  prices,  and  the  high  price  ofprovi- 
petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  sions,  manufacturers  can  with  great 
take  into  consideration  the  alarmiRg  difficulty  execute  their  orders  in  due 
state  of  their  property.  time. 
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Provincial  Occur renceg» 


[Not. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A  respectable  farmer,  of  North  Pe- 
therton,  sold,  at  the  Tatr,  twenty 
prime  Somerset  ewes  for  fifteen  pounds. 
The  same  farmer  sold  a  fat  pig^,  two 
years  ag^o,  for  ten  shitlinj^H  more  than 
tbe  twenty  ewes  now  fetched ! 

A  quarrel  took  place  lately  at  Frome 
between  two  men  ;  when  about  to  set* 
to,  one  of  them  observed  that  his  op¬ 
ponent  had  but  one  eye,  and,  scorning 
to  take  the  least  advantage,  immediate- 
ly  and  gallantly  tied  his  handkerchief 
over  one  of  his  own  eyes. 

A  tradesman  left  Bath  lately  to  col¬ 
lect  some  accounts,  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
He  called  at  twenty-three  places  with¬ 
in  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  and  recelv. 
ed  the  enormous  sum  of  three  shillinffs! 
•—his  journey  cost  him  10s.  4d.  From 
people  who  had  been  heretofore  most 
punctual,  not  a  shilling  was  to  be  had. 

SUSSEX. 

The  Ex-empress  of  Hayti,  with  her 
family,  are  ^now  resident  at  Hastings, 
and  much  respected  by  the  distinguish-' 
cd  visitants  to  that  place.  - 
WILTS. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  we  under-* 
stand,  that  not  less  than  bOO  houses, 
forming  streets,  &c.  have  been  built  in 
the  town  of  Trowbridge,  and  are  now' 
inhabited;  and  that  a  great  number 
more  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
This  town  now  contains  more  inhabit¬ 
ants  than  any  other  in  the  county ;  its 
trade  still  continues  extremely  brisk, 
and  many  of  the  manufiioturers  are- 
obliged  to  keep  workmen  employed 
night  and  day,  in  order  to  execute  their 
orders  in  time. 

YORKSHIRE. 

*  On  Wednesday  the  30th  October,  An¬ 
drew  Allan  Hardy,  esq.  of  Sheffield,  was 
elected  coroner  for  the  west  riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  in  the  room  of  John 
Foster,  esq.  deceased.  •  ■ 

A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  York*  T^hig'CJiib  took  place  on 
Monday  2&th  inst.  York.  Both  the  Mem- , 
bers  attended,  and  the  speeches  evinced 
both  zeal  and  siiicerity  in  behalf  of^ 
reform.  A  requisition  issiguing  through¬ 
out  Yorkshire’ for  a  county  meeting,  to 
petition  for  reform :  and  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  on  the  subject,  will,  it  is  said, 
o^n  a  correspondence  with  the  leading 


landholders  throughout  F.ngland,  fur 
the  purpose  of  arranging  all  the  other 
counties' to  hs^itble  for  the  suinc  pur- 
pose. 

William  Brown,  esq.  of  Liverpool 
having  visited  his  estate  at  Ormesbv' 
in  Cleveland,  ordered  his  steward  tj 
call  a  meeting  of  his  tenants,  when  their 
farms  were  again  re-let  to  them  at  a  re. 
duction  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  wor. 
tby  and  generous  laudlord  then  ordered 
a  dinner  to  be  provided  for  them  at  the 
Red  Lion,  on  the  Friday  following,  at 
his  own  expense  — When  will  u  Noble 
Lord  in  this  neighbourhood  imitate 
this  ? 

WALES. 

A  report  has  got  into  circulation,  that 
government  contemplates  discontinuing 
the  Milford  and  Waterford  Packet 
tablishmeut  altogether.  The  disadvau. 
tages,  in  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  that  may  result  to  South 
Wales,  the  adjoiuiug  counties  of  Eug- 
land,  and  the  whole  of  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  if  that  measure  be  adopted, 
are  incalculable.  According  to  the 
present  line  of  conveyance  from  Swao- 
sea  to  VVaterford,  the  time  occupied  it 
about  twenty-one  hours,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  about  155  miles,  the^  postage  be- 
ing  lOd.;  while  the  proposed  rout,  it  is 
estimated,  will  occupy  ninety-six  hours, 
making  the  distance  about  478  miles, 
and  the  postage  about  28. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  foreign  trade  appears  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  in  ah  improving  state  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  we  learn  that  the  sum  remitted 
to  London  from  customs  alone,  was,  last 
quarter,  43,0681.  6s.  8d.  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year, 
and  tbe  excess  during  the  whole  year 
beyondithe  precedingone,23,l811.58.!7d. 

"I'he  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  hare 
come  to  the  resolution  of  charging  in-. 
terest  on  cash  account  credits, 'at  the 
rate  ofifoiir  per  cent,  only,  at  their  of¬ 
fice  here,  and  at  their  branch  in  Glas- 
gow.*  » 

The  election  of  a  Lord  Rector  for  the 
University  of  Glasgow  has  produced  an 
unusual  conl^est  this  year.  Sir  Walter- 
Scott  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were 
the  competitors.  Sir  James  was  elected 
by  a  great  majority,  having  750  voles 
out  of  1000. 


VARIATIONS  OF  nAUOMETER.  TilEIlMOMBTKR.  fic.  AT  NINE  uVEOrK.  A.  M. 
By  T.  BLUNT,  Mathfumli.  al  Inslruoient  Maker  to  hl»  Majeety,  No.  »2,  CoaKHiLb. 
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prick’ OF  SHARES  IN  CANALS,  DOCKS,  RRIDOBS,  WATER-WORKS,  FIRE  AND  LIKE 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  MINES,  &c. 

Nuvkxbku  19,  1622. 


Canals. 

Adhtoii  ami  Oldham  .... 

^mealev  . 

Ilirmiujrfwiii  (divided)  . . . 

Btilton  aiHl  Bury . 

lirrr|o(Kk  and  Abeigav. 

Carlisle . 

Cliestrrtield . 

Ceveulry . 

Crouifuid . 

a  duo . 

ly . 

Dudley . 

Ellesmere  aod  Chester  . . . 

Ercwasli . 

.  Forth  and  Clyde . 

(irand  Jmtctiun . 

Oraad  Surrey . 

Grand  Union . 

Grand  Wnterii . 

Grauihara . ., . 

Hereford  aial  Gluuce'ster.. 

I^nrastei . | 

Leeds  and  Liverpool . 
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Leicester  it  Northaniptou 
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Oxfwr<| . 
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HeseuCs . 

R'i'hdale . 
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N  t  afiord8.k  W  orce  s  tersh  ire 
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Tavistock  . '.  1.’ . 
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Tiumes  and  Severn,  N«w 
Trent  fic  Mersey  . 

Warwick  and  Binniogh.  ^ 

Warwick  and  Napton . . . . 
Worcester  k  Birmiughaiu 
Docks. 

I<ondon  . .• . 

West  India . 

Last  India . 

C"nuneicia1 . • 

E**t  Country  . 
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loo 

5 

50 

— 

— 

•  Watcr-tiorks. 

100  1 

120 

8 

riielsca  . 

_ 

100 

Ut/O 

44  3 

Hast  I/ondon . 

100 

105 

2 

ioo  i 

210 

14 

(irand  Junction . 

.50 

60 

2  10 

100 

3  3 

_ 

Kent . 

100 

31 

1  10 

100 

140 

London  BrUigo . 

— 

.50 

2  10 

100  1 

63 

3  1 

South  London  . . 

100 

30 

.. 

133  i 

63 

3  ; 

West  Middlesex . 

— 

60 

2  5 

100 

1000  • 

58  ! 

York  Buildings . . 

loo 

25 

— 

100 

480.  .  . 

-20 

Jnsurancts. 

loo 

245 

10 

Alhion . 

.500 

.53 

2  10 

loo 

54 

3  1 

Atlas . 

50 

.5  5 

6 

loo 

18 

Bath . . 

— 

575  • 

40 

100 

3 

^  i 

Birmingham  Fire  . 

1000 

300 

25 

150 

145 

8  ! 

British . 

250 

’.50  • 

.  3  .1 

100 

— 

('ounty.... . . . 

KM)- 

43 

2  10 

100 

27 

1 

Eagle . 

.50 

2  12  6 

6 

100 

36.5 

12 

European  . 

20 

20 

1 

295 

13 

Globe . -. . . 

100 

137 

6  • 

100 

73 

—  , 

Guardian . 

100 

10 

_ 

3500 

170 

llofie  . 

.Vi 

4  5 

6 

100 

221 

11 

Iin|H-rial  Fire . 

500 

100 

4  10 

100 

170 

8 

Ditto.  Life . 

.50 

11 

9  6 

100 

70 

2  10 

Kent  Fire . 

.50 

67  10 

_ 

415 

25 

lAindoii  Fire . 

25 

28  . 

1  4 

1.50 

2(t0 

12 

London  Ship . 

25 

20 

1 

100 

740 

.12 

Provident . 

100 

IS 

18 

50 

40 

_ 

Rock . 

20 

2  i 

2 

— 

44 

Royal  Exchange . 

— 

266 

10 

100 

(H) 

2 

Sun  Fire.’ . 

— 

— 

8  10 

12.5 

170 

9  10 

Sun  Life...' . . 

loo 

23  10 

10 

12.5 

1*25 

7 

Union . 

200 

40  10 

1  8“ 

50 

107  10 

7 

Cos  lJght.\. 

— 

— 

5  15 

Gas  Ligiitand  Coke  (Chart 

140 

700 

40 

Company . 

50 

71 

4 

14.5 

200 

9 

Ditto,  New  Shares . 

50 

65 

3  12 

— 

17 

— 

('ity  Gas  Light  C’ompauy . 

100 

117 

5  12 

49.5 

22 

Ditto,  New . . . 

100 

6*2 

2  16 

100 

lai 

10 

South  London  . 

100 

138 

7  10 

100 

f)0 

— 

Imperial . 

50 

12  10 

— 

— 

20 

— 

Literary  Institutions. 

26 

London  . 

75gt 

28 

— 

200 

1910 

75 

Russel . . . 

25gt 

11 

— 

100 

11 

Surrey . 

30gs 

5 

— 

.50 

Miscellaneous. 

100 

210 

10 

Vuctinn  Mart . 

.50 

23 

1  5 

26  10 

1 

Sritiali  Copper  Compajiy. 

100 

52 

2  10 

'^Iden  Lane  Brewery .... 

80 

9 

— 

100 

120 

4  10 

Ditto . 

.50 

5 

— - 

100 

192 

10 

I»ndon  Com.  Sale  Rooms 

150 

IT 

1 

100 

158 

8 

('arnatk  Stock,  let  class  . 

92 

4 

100 

87 

3  10 

Ditto, . 2d  ditto  . 

— 

79 

3 

100 

1  30 

— 

1 

i 

Messrs.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No  9, 'Changc-AUfyi  ontbill 


PRICKS  (IF  STOCKS,  COI'USK  OF  KX(’llA\(iK,  ikv. 


98| 

•20| 


OOVERNMFNT  TUNDS 

Bank  Stock,  div.  lU  per  cent. 

3  percent.  Rednced  Annuitien 
3}  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities 

4  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities 
lx>o((  Annuities,  expire  5th  Jan.  1860| 
South  Sea  Old  Ann.  div.  3  per  cent. 

3  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities 

4  per  Cent.  Ditto,  New . 

5  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities 

India  Stock,  div.  10^  per  cent . 

South  Sea  Stock,  div.  3^ . 

South  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  per  cent 

3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  1751 
Imperial  3  per  Cent.  Annuities 

4  per  Cent.  India  Bonds 
Exchequer  Bills,  £1000.  2d.  per  day 

Ditto  £500 . 

Ditto  small  . 

Bank  for  Account,  27th  Nov.  1822. . 
India  for  Openin}^,  27th  Nov. 

Consols  for  Opening*,  27th  Nov. 

3^  per  Cent.  Consols . 

3  per  per  Cent.  Reduced . |S1 

Imperial  . |79| 


I  Nov.  20. 


2491  . 

80|  a  2  . . . , 

93a  2J . 

n  ^  •  •  • ) 
ll.lOths 

80|  . . 

812  a\  .... 
102|  a  I  .... 


IKISH  rCNDS. 

Bank  Stock . . 

Govt.  Debents.  3^  per  ct 
Da  Stock  ....  31  .... 

Govt.  Debents.  4  .... 

Do.  Stock  ....  4  .... 

Paving  Debens.  4  .... 

Govt.  Debents.  5  ... 

Do.  Stock  ....  5  .... 

|Gd. Canal  Loan  6  per  ct. 
Ditto  ditto  ..4 
PipeVVat.  Debs,  5 
Do.  do.  do.  . .  6  . . 

City  Debents..  5 
Grand  Canal  Stock  . . 
Royal  Canal  Stock  . . 
Exchange  on  London 


Nov.  I.J 


931  . 

10 1  . 
100  . 


107! 


89* 


201 


n 


per  oz. 


BULLION. 

Nov.  19. 

Portugal  Gold,  in  Coin 
Foreign  Gold,  in  Bars  ..  3  17  H 

New  Doubloons . 3  14  (> 

New  Dollars  .  0  4  9| 

[silver,  in  Bars,  Standard  0  4  llj 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 

Londoiiy  Nov.  19. 

Bank  Shares  ....  21  5  a  . .« . 

7  per  Cent . 94  ....  J 

(>  pr.  Cts.  of  1812 . f 

1813®  ■ 

1814, 


•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


’  ....  1915.1 

3  per  Cent . 

5  per  Cent.  1820| 
5  |)er  Cent.  1821 


92  9.^ 


77  8 

104  . 

105  . 


Exchange  on  Loudon,. GO 


N.  York,  Oct.  22. 
1052  div.  June,  Dec 
I05i . 

102\  34  . 

104*  . 

106  6  f  div.  from! 
107i  8  r  !VIarlS20l 

77  8  ) 

104 

105 

days..  13  pm. 


FRENCH  FUNDS. 
London,  Nov.  19. 
o  p.Ct.  All.  with  div. 
due  March  21,  and 
September  21 ... .  [89f.  50c. 
^Bank  Shares,  div.  31 
Dec.  and  30  JunejlGOOr. 
Reconnois.  of  Liqui-, 
dation  divid.  duel 
Mar.  21,  &  Sep.  21 
Exchange  on  Lon¬ 
don,  3  months  . .  |25r.  4li(. 
Ditto  1  ditto  l25f.50c. 


PRUSSIAN  STOCK.  |  RUSSIAN  STOCK. 

London,  Nov.  19,  1822.  |  London,  Nov.  19,  1822. 

5  per  Cent.  Bonds,  div.  due  31  Mar.  New  Loan,  5  per  Cent.  Stock,  div.  due  28  Feb. 


30  Sep,  87J  a  J 
Ditto  new  Loan,  5  per  cent.  Bonds, 
30  June,  30  ^p.  881  a  1 


and  31  Aug.— Exchange  3s.  Id...  ....87| 


COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  19 


Amsterdam . C.  F . 

12 

3 

Barcelona . . 

Ditto  at  Sight. . . 

12 

0 

Seville  . . . 

. 36 

Rotterdam  . . . 

12 

4 

Gibraltar  . . 

. 30! 

Antwerp . 

12 

4 

Leghorn  . 

. 471 

Hamburgh . 

37 

8 

Genoa  . 

. 4'M 

Altoua  . 

37 

(I 

Venice  Italian  iiv.  . 

.  .  ..  27  50 

Paris,  3  days  Sight . 

25 

1 

50 

Malta . 

.  45 

Ditto  . 

25 

80 

Naples  . 

. 39| 

Bourdeaux  . . 

25 

80 

Palermo  . 

, ,  peroz.  118d. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  .... 

156 

1 

Lisbon  . 

. 52 

Vienna  effec . 2  M.  Jio. 

10 

22 

Oporto  . 

. 52^ 

Trieste,  ditto  .. .. .. ...... 

10 

22| 

Rio  Janeiro  . . . 

. 46 

Madrid  ..............  . 

37l 

Bahia  . 

. . 50 

Cadix . 

364 

Dublin  . 

Bilboa . 

37 

Cork  . 

.  9} 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

All  Exchequer  Bills  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  been  Advertised. 


